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PREFACE. 


The  readers  of  the  Discourses  on  Prophecy  will  not  be 
surprised,  that  it  should  have  been  thought  expedient  to 
reprint,  in  a  collected  form,  the  several  occasional  publica- 
tions of  the  same  Author.  Perhaps,  too,  they  will  not  be 
uninterested  in  the  few  brief  notes  of  his  life,  which  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  his  remains  feel  to  bo  all  that  they 
are  permitted  here  to  set  down.  A  memoir  greatly  more 
detailed,  and  so  far  more  satisfactory,  might  very  easily 
have  been  compiled.  But  in  this,  and  in  many  like  par- 
ticulars, the  wishes  of  those  who  survive  have  given  way  to 
their  decided  conviction  of  what  his  would  have  been. 

John,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Mary  Davison,  was 
born  at  Morpeth,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  May 
28th,  1777.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster  there,  but 
very  soon  removed  to  Durham ;  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
talents  and  great  worth,  very  highly  esteemed  by  his 
pupils,  many  of  whom  attributed  their  success  in  mathe- 
matical study  at  the  universities  to  his  instruction  and 
care.     His  mother  was  remarkable  for  her  piety,  as  well 
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as  for  the  excellence  of  her  understanding.  She  was  called 
at  a  very  early  age  to  parental  responsibility ;  for  she  was 
not  quite  eighteen  when  this  her  eldest  son  was  born. 
A  proof  of  her  fitness  for  such  a  privilege,  as  well  as  of  her 
son's  early  promise,  may  be  given  in  what  she  often  said  of 
his  duty  to  herself:  "He  never  disobeyed  mo,  from  the 
time  he  could  understand  what  I  said." 

Mr.  Davison  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Durham,  on  the  Chapter  Foundation,  Dr.  Britton  being 
head  master.  From  thence,  the  Chapter  allowing  him 
a  year  of  grace,  as  a  token  of  special  approbation,  he 
proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  ma- 
triculated, Oct.  27th,  1794,  being  then  seventeen  years 
of  age.  He  obtained  one  of  the  Craven  Scholarships  in 
1798,  which  he  resigned  in  1802,  proceeded  B.A.  June  6th, 
1798,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1800.  He  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  July  9th,  1801,  and  shortly  afterwards  re- 
tired for  a  time  from  the  University,  to  an  engagement 
of  private  tuition.  But  about  1810,  he  returned  to 
residence,  and  became  one  of  the  Tutors  of  the  College ; 
in  which  post  he  continued,  serving  also  occasionally  as 
Public  Examiner,  as  preacher  at  Whitehall,  and  in  other 
University  offices,  until  November  1817,  when  he  was 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Regency  of  Georgo  IV.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sutterton, 
near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1818  (Oct.  22),  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  He  had  been  ordained 
Deacon,  Dec.  20th,  1801,  by  Bishop  Randolph,  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  Priest  in  1803,  March  6th,  by 
Bishop  Douglas,  in  the  parish  Church  of  New  Windsor. 
His  title  to  Priest's  Orders  seems  to  have  been  the 
Vicarage  of  Seagry,  in  the  Hundred  of  Malmesbury, 
a  little  to  the  east  between  that  place  and  Chippenham ; 
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to  which  ho  was  presented  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  But  he  quickly  resigned  his 
interest  in  this  place,  finding  that  he  could  not  reside 
there. 

In  his  office  of  Tutor,  and  indeed  throughout  his  life, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  really  to  know  him  without 
being  certain  of  the  exceeding  warmth  of  his  heart,  and 
of  his  generous  indulgence  for  all  but  immoral  error: 
although  perhaps  his  whole  character  might  be  cast  in  a 
mould  of  severer  goodness  than  this  age  could  easily 
endure.  He  always  shewed  himself  particularly  anxious 
to  favour  and  befriend  all  kinds  of  moral  worth,  as 
distinct  from  mere  ability.  His  pupils  knew  him  to  be 
especially  on  his  guard  against  the  idolizing  of  intellec- 
tual talent  and  successful  study.  He  saw  nothing  admi- 
rable in  it,  except  as  guided  by  an  energetic  sense  of  duty. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  is  inserted  as  expressive 
of  this  feeling : — 

"  CoUerzworih,  Lincolnshire. 

u  I  am  cast  upon  this  place  by  the  division  of  my 

journey  between  York  and  London.  It  is  a  great  spot, 
for  it  has  Newton  on  the  right  and  Sanderson  on  the  left. 
My  mind  turns  most  to  Boothby  Pagnel.  Newton  I  can 
only  admire.  Sanderson  is  nearer  to  imitation,  though 
still  far  above  it.  What  a  delight  it  is  to  dwell  upon  the 
memory  of  such  a  man  !  much  more  would  it  be  to  be  able 
to  live  like  him." 

A  different  kind  of  instance  of  the  same  disposition  in 
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him  is  afforded  by  the  following  lines  which  he  wrote  and 
placed  upon  a  tablet  in  the  Church  of  Upton-upon-Severn, 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  poor  woman. 

"  Patient,  devoted  servant  of  her  God, 
The  heavenward  path  this  humble  woman  trod ; 
Beheld  a  jarring  world,  and  shunn'd  its  strife, 
Reproving  only  by  her  peaceful  life. 
The  Book  of  Truth  she  ponder'd  line  by  line, 
In  memory  stored  its  oracles  divine ; 
The  Holy  Table  by  her  Saviour  spread 
Duely  she  sought,  to  taste  of  Angels'  bread. 
Rich  in  content,  with  piety  her  gain, 
And  still  devout  when  tried  by  torturing  pain. 
To  Him  who  gave  resigning  her  calm  breath, 
In  meek  tranquillity  she  sunk  to  death, 
And  now,  life's  trial  done,  her  sleeping  dust 
Awaits  the  glorious  rising  of  the  just." 

How  cordial  he  was  in  his  friendships,  how  deeply  ho 
laid  their  foundation,  and  how  keen  yet  gentle  his  feeling 
of  any  disappointment  in  them,  a  few  casual  lines  will 
shew: — 

"  When  I  see  one  instance  of  an  acquaintance  which 
looked  once  like  friendship  and  kindness  taking  such  a 
turn,  I  only  feel  the  greater  gratitude  in  reflecting  on  the 
confidence  I  have  in  the  unchangeable  kindness  of  some 
other  minds.  In  this  number  I  reckon  your  own.  May  I 
live  to  the  last  with  your  regard  and  affection  for  me 
undiminished,  and  may  we  be  blest  together,  and  others 
also,  in  the  peace  of  an  eternal  home !  There  is  some 
happiness  in  even  wishing  this,  as  I  now  do,  with  most 
sincere  prayer  for  it." 
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The  air  of  Sutterton  so  entirely  disagreed  with  his 
health,  that  he  could  not  have  remained  there  in  any  case. 
And  in  November  of  the  following  year,  1818,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  leaving  it 

The  Rectory  of  Washington,  between  Gateshead  and 
Sunderland,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Dr.  Shute  Barrington,  and  he  removed  into 
the  north  accordingly.  In  1819,  July  20th,  he  married 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Thorp,  Esq.,  of  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland.  The  early  part  of  his  residence  at 
Waahington  was  a  very  trying  time,  from  the  political 
excitement  which  prevailed  among  the  colliers,  on  account 
of  the  tumult  at  Manchester  in  1819.  This  occasioned 
him  to  write  among  other  things,  his  Dialogue  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Reformer,  which  will  be  found  near  the 
end  of  this  volume.  Other  striking  instances  of  his 
laboriousness  and  courage  as  a  pastor  at  that  critical  time 
might  be  mentioned,  but  for  the  reason  given  above. 

But  it  seems  allowable  to  state  in  his  own  words  a  part 
of  his  thoughts,  on  the  chief  difficulties,  and  some  of  the 
duties,  of  a  parochial  clergyman : — 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  any  thing  of  the  improvement  of  my 
parish.  But  indeed  piety  and  morals  are  at  a  low  ebb 
among  us.  A  serious  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  as  truths  to  live  by,  is  the  thing  I  look  for  and 
seldom  find.  A  gross  worldly  spirit*  with  no  notion  or 
desire  of  better  things,  is  the  character  of  most  of  those 
who  live  within  my  parish.  Many  are  actively  wicked  in 
their  lives;  some  few  are  Christians  in  practice.  The 
leaven  of  revolutionary  opinions,  joined  with  infidelity  more 
or   less  disguised,  is  still  fermenting.     Then  a  spirit  of 
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schism,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  Christian 
union,  an  enthusiastic  creed,  and  a  popular  bigotry,  take 
hold  of  those  who  profess  to  seek  religion.  A  licentious 
odium  towards  the  clergy  of  the  Church  helps  the  con- 
fusion. All  these  particular  hinderances  I  have  found  in 
my  way, — besides  the  general  inaptitude  and  disinclination 
of  men  to  take  up  the  Christian  yoke,  and  live  by  the  faith 
of  that  which  they  do  not  see.  A  sad  sign  of  the  want  of 
religion  is,  that  so  few  care  fur  the  exercise  of  prayer :  if 
they  have  no  sermon,  they  think  they  have  nothing  to  do 
at  Church. 

"  Riotous  disorderly  vice  perhaps  has  been  partly  checked 
in  some  instances ;  and  I  hope  the  well-disposed  have  been 
assisted  and  strengthened.  But  after  all,  I  have  done 
little.  The  Sunday  School  has  done  some  good.  It  has 
brought  a  few  under  religious  impressions  for  the  present. 
But  the  trial  is,  what  they  will  be  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  enter  into  life:  for  a  school  is  a  seminary  of 
hope,  not  of  actual  virtue.  By  the  numbers  of  our  Sunday 
School,  I  might  say  it  has  grown  very  much.  The  obe- 
dient, virtuous,  woll-trained  young  Christians  who  belong 
to  it,  are  a  much  smaller  portion. 


"  My  practice  is  to  write  a  sermon  every  week ;  some- 
times two  ;  which  I  try  to  adapt  as  closely  as  1  can  to  the 
wants  of  my  hearers.  To  present  Scripture  Truth  in  its 
purity,  and  make  it  ^Jear  and  edifying  in  the  manner  of  its 
application,  is  a  work  which  costs  me  pains  and  care.  I 
would  fain  preach  for  some  good/'1 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  preached  and 
published  his   Discourses   on   Prophecy,   and   upon  that 
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occasion  received  from  His  Grace  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  Bishop  of  London,  a  nomination  to 
the  Prebend  of  Sneating  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  he 
resigned  after  a  few  years. 

In  1826,  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who  very  soon  after- 
wards followed  up  his  kindness  by  offering  Mr.  Davison 
the  Rectory  of  Upton-upon-Severn,  which  had  been  placed 
at  his  Lordship's  disposal  by  the  patron,  Dr.  Cornewall, 
then  Bishop  of  Worcester.  This  he  did  that  Mr.  Davison 
might  be  spared  the  inconvenience  of  long  journeys  con- 
tinually :  an  instance  of  great  consideration  on  the  part  of 
one  engaged  as  Lord  Liverpool  was.  Mr.  Davison  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Upton ; 
between  which  place  and  Worcester  he  divided  his  resi- 
dence during  the  remainder  of  his  earthly  life.  But  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  climate  or  something  else  at  Upton 
did  not  suit  his  constitution,  and  during  the  eight  years  of 
his  abode  there  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  any 
thing  like  health.  However,  his  parochial  labours  were 
unremitting,  especially  during  the  season  of  the  cholera, 
by  which  the  place  was  severely  attacked  in  1832 :  there 
were  thirty-five  deaths,  all  within  the  town. 

Only  one  more  remark  shall  here  be  made  on  his  pasto- 
ral character,  viz.  that  both  in  his  family,  and  in  the 
schools  belonging  to  his  cures,  he  was  ever  most  anxious 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  piety  in  filial  obedience. 
His  own  children  were  taught  to  obey  before  they  could 
speak. 

He  was  also  particularly  careful  to  train  them  to  great 
exactness  in  all  statements  of  fact.     On  this  head  one  of 
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his  friends  has  preserved  in  memory  a  short  dialogue, 
which  may  bo  sot  down  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
playfulness,  with  which  he  would  not  unfrequently  intro- 
duce deep  thoughts  into  trivial  conversation  : — 

"That  is  rather  a  minute  accuracy.  But  I  have  a 
respect  for  all  accuracy ;  for  all  accuracy  is  of  the  Noble 
Family  of  Truth." 

"  And  is  to  be  respected  accordingly.'1'* 

"  Even  to  Her  most  menial  servant." 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  labours  of  tho  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  exortod 
himself  most  effectually  in  obtaining  support  for  it  in  and 
near  Worcester ;  as  also  in  the  supply  of  new  Churches  for 
that  city. 

In  1825,  after  he  had  completed  the  Inquiry  on  Primi- 
tive Sacrifice,  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  editing  a 
Selection  from  the  Works  of  tho  Fathers,  with  a  view,  as 
he  expressed  it,  of  "  introducing  tho  study  of  the  Fathers  a 
little,  and  blending  old  and  new  divinity  together."  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  ho  ever  found  leisure  to  go  beyond 
the  first  rude  outline  of  the  plan. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1833  and  beginning  of  1834, 
his  health  had  so  decidedly  given  way,  that  in  January  of 
the  latter  year  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  to  Chelten- 
ham ;  but  after  some  slight  alternation  the  disease  pre- 
vailed, and  on  the  sixth  of  May  he  was  taken  from  this 
world  to  "  the  compassionate  Saviour"  (his  own  word  at 
the  time)  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  loved  and  served  ; 
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leaving  to  those  who  knew  him  a  treasure  of  recollections, 
too  precious  to  be  expressed  in  any  way,  but  in  thankful 
and  humble  endeavours  to  follow  after  those  good  things, 
which  he  had  so  abundantly  received  and  so  faithfully 
kept. 

His  conviction  of  the  dangerousness  of  novel  opinions, 
and  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  doctrines  connect- 
ed with  the  visible  Church,  seemed  to  increase  as  he 
grew  older ;  and  one  of  the  latest  sentiments  which  he  is 
remembered  to  have  uttered  on  that  subject  was,  "  that 
he  had  quite  left  off  calling  our  Church  the  establishment" 
a  phrase,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  tending  too  much  to  dis- 
guise its  real  claims. 

He  was  buried  in  the  south  chancel  of  Worcester 
Cathedral.  His  father  had  died  in  1819,  three  days  after 
his  own  marriage.  His  revered  mother  survived  him  four 
years ;  she  died  Aug.  29th,  1838,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  He  was  himself  when  he  died  not  quite  fifty-seven 
years  old.  His  children  were  four  sons  and  six  daughters, 
of  whom  all  but  two  daughters  survive. 

The  present  volume  consists  entirely  of  pieces  which 
Mr.  Davison  had  published  at  various  times ;  and  which  it 
seemed  advisable  to  collect  and  republish,  both  in  rospect 
to  his  valued  memory,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  high  inte- 
rests to  which  his  pen  and  his  life  were  devoted.  Nothing 
hitherto  unpublished  appears  in  it ;  and  a  few  pieces, 
chiefly  of  an  earlier  date,  have  been  omitted  in  obedience 
to  his  known  wish,  that  they  should  pass  into  oblivion. 

The  collection  is  rather  of  a  miscellaneous  character; 
but  it  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  somewhat  in  the  follow* 
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ing  order  :  first,  what  relates  to  Theology,  including  the 
remarks  on  Baptismal  Regeneration  ;  next,  discussions  on 
Education ;  for  to  that  head  may  bo  referred  the  papers  on 
the  Edinburgh  Review  and  on  Mr.  Edgeworth ;  lastly, 
those  which  are  more  or  less  Political :  not  using  that  word 
in  any  party  or  ephemeral  sense,  but  applying  it  to  his 
reasonings  on  public  morals,  as  affected  by  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  a  country,  by  its  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
Poor,  and  by  its  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  discoveries  in 
(what  is  called)  Political  Economy. 

In  all  these  subjects  it  is  particularly  satisfactory  to 
notice  the  testimony  which  is  borne  against  certain  errors, 
of  which  we  seem  to  be  reaping  the  fruit :  when  he  wrote, 
they  were  comparatively  inactive  and  harmless.  Such  are 
the  idolizing  of  temporal  and  mechanical,  in  comparison  of 
sacred  and  moral  knowledge,  as  the  main  ingredient  of 
education ; — the  measuring  all  things  by  visible  utility ; — 
inordinate  favour  to  convicted  criminals ; — unsparing  se- 
verity in  suddenly  withdrawing  boons,  unwise  perhaps, 
as  at  first  granted,  from  the  poor  of  the  country  ; — and  a 
hard,  inconsiderate  way  of  carrying  out  theories  of  public 
wealth,  admitted  to  be  abstractedly  just,  but  not  always 
possible  to  be  suddenly  realized  without  violating  both 
justice  and  benevolence. 

His  protest  against  this  last  error  (or  should  it  rather 
be  called  "  crime  f")  is  contained  in  the  Letter  to  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  Silk  Trade.  Though  the  immediate  occa- 
sion has  passed  away,  yet  it  seemed  right  to  preserve  that 
publication  as  a  memorial,  not  only  of  his  acuteness  and 
diligence  in  acquainting  himself  with  matters  apparently 
far  out  of  his  way,  but  still  more,  of  his  deep,  uncompro- 
mising, generous  care  for  the  Poor. 
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But  most  especially  it  seems  desirable  to  draw  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Treatise  on  Primitive  Sacrifice 
states  the  claims  of  true  Natural  Religion,  as  against  certain 
views  too  common  in  modern  Theology. 

As  to  the  main  argument  of  the  work  now  referred  to, 
without  wishing  to  express  an  opinion  of  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  it  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  it  is  clearly  mis- 
apprehended by  those  who  represent  it  as  disputing  al- 
together the  Divine  Origin  of  all  Sacrifice.  Its  conclusions 
amount  to  this  : — that  Sacrifices,  Eucharistical  and  Peni- 
tentiary, might  be,  and  probably  were,  of  Human  origin, 
though  presently  sanctioned  by  Divine  approbation;  but 
that  the  idea  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice  was  clearly  super- 
natural. Certain  portions  of  the  argument  may  admit  of 
difference  of  opinion;  but  that  his  general  conclusion  is 
such  as  has  been  now  stated,  must  be  plain  to  any  one 
diligently  reading  his  Treatise,  and  is  affirmed  only  because 
it  has  met  with  so  much  misapprehension  in  opposite 
quarters. 

The  Treatise  is  printed  from  a  copy  which  he  had  him- 
self corrected,  though  not  finally,  with  a  view  to  a  fresh 
edition.  The  notes  thus  added  have  generally  been 
marked  with  brackets,  and  should  have  been  so  through- 
out. It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  them  are  references 
to  the  Fathers,  to  the  study  of  whose  works  he  found 
himself  drawn  more  and  more  in  the  later  years  of  his 
theological  reading. 

Acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  the  Proprietor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  has  allowed  the  reprint  of  the  four  articles  from 
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that  Journal,  which  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  this 
volume. 

It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  conclude  this  preface  with  a 
few  lines,  which  shew  with  what  power  and  delicacy  he 
could  have  practised  poetical  composition.  They  are 
monumental  lines,  in  memory  of  one  very  dear  to  him, 
and  are  engraven  on  a  tablet  in  the  south  chancel  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  close  to  the  spot  where  his  own 
remains  rest : — 

"  If  heavenly  flowVs  might  bloom  unharmM  on  earth, 
And  gales  of  Eden  still  their  balm  bestow, 
Thy  gentle  virtues  rich  in  purest  worth 
Might  yet  have  lingered  in  our  vale  below  ; 

"  Lov*d  daughter,  sister,  friend : — we  saw  awhile 
Thy  meek  ey*d  modesty  which  lov'd  the  shade, 
Thy  faithfulness  which  knew  nor  change,  nor  guile, 
Thy  heart,  like  incense,  on  God's  Altar  laid. 

"  But  He  whose  Spirit  breathos  the  air  Divine, 
That  gives  to  souls  their  loveliness  and  grace, 
Soonest  ombow'rs  puro  faithful  hearts  like  thine 
In  His  own  Paradise,  their  blissful  place." 
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IHE  following  Inquiry  is  chargeable  with 
some  degree  of  prolixity,  which  I  had  hoped 
to  avoid,  and  which  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  subject  itself  requires.  That  pro- 
lixity has  been  introduced  by  the  extended 
examination  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  to  my  own  mind  convey  a  direct  and 
perspicuous  sense,  but  are  usually  quoted, 
in  proof  of  sentiments  and  doctrines  which 
do  not  appear  properly  to  belong  to  them, 
by  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  of 
Primitive  Sacrifice.  In  the  progress  of  the 
Inquiry  I  could  not  forbear  to  advert  to  the 
controverted  interpretation  of  those  Texts; 
nor  could  I  offer  the  just  defence  of  my  own 
ideas   respecting   them,   without   a   detailed 
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discussion  of  the  opinions  from  which  I  differ, 
and  of  the  Scriptural  expositions  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  supported.  The  deserved 
reputation  and  authority  of  some  among 
those  Writers,  was  a  further  reason  with  me 
for  enlarging  the  statement  of  my  ideas,  in 
the  wish,  that,  if  they  are  erroneous,  their 
error  might  be  more  distinctly  seen,  or,  if 
they  are  just  and  well-founded,  their  truth 
might  recommend  itself  by  the  clearer  re- 
presentation of  what  they  are,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest. 

In  more  respects  than  one  the  Investiga- 
tion has  proved  irksome.  Throughout  it, 
I  have  had  the  distaste  of  maintaining  some- 
thing like  a  perpetual  conflict  of  debate :  and 
in  addition  to  this  unacceptable  part,  although 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry  is  great,  the  dis- 
cussions into  which  I  have  been  carried  are 
frequently  minute;  and  sometimes,  I  fear, 
perplexed.  But  such  was  the  state  in  which 
I  found  the  argument.  And  thus,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  Learning,  in  many 
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of  its  branches,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
that  of  Religion,  we  seem  to  be  busied  in 
shaking  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  making  a  stir  among  them,  instead  of 
reposing  beneath  its  shade,  or  gathering  its 
fruit ;  which  last  are  the  satisfactions  of 
other  and  better  studies,  such  as  bring  the 
substance  of  Divine  Truth  and  its  Use  more 
nearly  together. 

l&A  April,  1825. 
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THE  First  Ages  of  the  world  have  left  much  of 
their  History  under  a  veil,  and  transmitted  to  us 
the  difficulty,  and  the  desire,  of  exploring  it.  The 
earliest  act  of  Religious  Worship,  offered  by  man 
to  his  Creator,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
by  Sacrifice.  And  yet,  in  this  great  Institution 
of  Religion,  which  begins  the  piety  of  the  Old 
World;  which  afterwards  obtained  so  wide  a  pre- 
valence, and  became  the  one  chief  ordinance  in  the 
systems  both  of  True  Religion  and  of  False ;  which 
seems  to  involve  so  much  of  mystery  in  its  use,  and 
is  full  of  vanity  in  Paganism,  and  yet  is  the  image 
of  the  prime  Truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  real  grace  of  Redemption;  in  this 
Institution,  we  are  at  this  day  at  a  loss,  and  obliged 
to  discuss  it  as  matter  of  doubtful  inquiry,  whether 
it  came  originally  by  Command  or  by  Choice,  and 
bore  on  its  primitive  usage  the  sanction  of  God,  or 
of  Man. 
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Learned  writers,  fully  competent  to  the  argument, 
have  passed  different  judgments  upon  it ;  in  which 
they  have  had  their  respective  followers,  impressed 
with  the  confidence  of  an  opposite  conviction.  And 
this  diversity  of  opinion  has  disjoined  those  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  agree.  For  in  this 
case  the  first  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  have 
not  been  able  to  recommend  their  notions  to  those, 
who,  in  later  times,  have  professed  the  greatest  zeal 
for  rectitude  and  piety  of  belief.  Thus,  in  one 
instance  more,  have  we  been  made  to  feel  the 
uncertainties  of  our  knowledge ;  of  which  indeed 
we  have  a  very  constant  experience  for  our  monitor ; 
and  to  discover,  by  our  inquiries,  nothing  so  much 
as  the  change  which  has  befallen  our  Primaeval  con- 
dition ;  a  change  to  a  state  of  some  unhappiness, 
in  our  precarious  attainment,  or  our  imperfect  and 
unsuccessful  communication,  of  Truth. 

Nor  can  this  question,  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Sacrifice,  be  treated  as  an  immaterial  one,  to  be 
dismissed  at  our  option.  It  derives  an  importance 
from  relations  which  we  cannot  disregard;  inasmuch 
as  the  Rite  itself  of  Sacrifice  is  connected  with  the 
History  of  Prophecy,  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  with  that  which  it  was  the  office 
of  Prophecy  to  disclose,  and  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
prefigure,  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Atonement. 

Let  me  state  briefly  how  the  Rite  of  Sacrifice  is 
so  connected,  in  each  of  those  points. 
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1.  First,  as  to  the  History  of  Prophecy.  If 
Sacrifice,  from  the  earliest  use  of  that  mode  of  wor- 
ship, was  of  Divine  Institution,  one  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  that  Origin  of  it  would  be,  that  it 
was  appointed  for  a  Prophetic  Type ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  an  authentic  preparatory  Ordinance,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  symbolical  Representation,  adapted 
to  the  future  Expiatory  Sacrifice,  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Death  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  its  Divine  Institution  be  taken 
away,  the  rite  thereby  forfeits  its  Prophetic  Charac- 
ter. It  becomes  simply  a  branch  of  the  Primitive 
Religion.  In  which  reduced  idea  of  it,  however  it 
might  express  the  piety  of  the  worshipper,  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  among  the  Typical  Signatures  of  Christ- 
ianity. For  though  the  action  of  Sacrifice  was  in 
either  case  the  same,  not  so  the  force  of  it.  What 
God  had  not  ordained,  could  not,  under  its  institu- 
tion merely  human,  serve  afterwards  to  attest  the 
design,  or  confirm  the  truth,  or  explicate  the  sense, 
of  any  of  His  Appointments  so  far  removed  from 
the  reach  of  all  human  cognizance,  as  that  of  the 
Evangelical  Atonement.  In  a  word,  it  would  speak 
the  mind  of  man,  not  of  God. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Divine,  or  the  human  Origin 
of  Sacrifice,  will  make  a  difference  in  our  view  of 
the  character  and  import  of  that  Rite. 

2.  But  what  I  have  here  stated  perhaps  is  not 
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the  whole  of  that  difference.  For  the  human  origin, 
if  that  be  admitted,  may  seem  to  detract  from  the 
sanctity  of  all  that  System  of  Religion,  which  God 
subsequently  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  which 
the  Sacrificial  Worship  was  made  to  bear  so  eminent 
a  part ;  and  in  some  measure  to  disturb  the  doctrine 
of  the  Expiatory  Sacrifice  of  the  Gospel.  If  Sacri- 
fice was  only  an  adopted  worship ;  a  worship  taken 
into  the  Mosaic  Religion  from  the  existing  usage  of 
the  world,  and  that  usage  the  creature  of  man's  own 
institution,  it  may  be  thought,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  argued,  that  the  honour  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
the  doctrinal  Scheme  of  Christianity  are  exposed,  and 
fatally  shaken  by  this  debased  origin  of  the  Rite,  which 
forms  the  predominant  Ordinance  of  the  one,  and  is  the 
expressive  image  of  the  great  Principle  of  the  other. 
That  these  consequences,  from  the  human  origin 
of  Sacrifice,  to  the  prejudice  either  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  or  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
are  not  justly  drawn,  is  a  point  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  establish  hereafter.  But  they  are  conse- 
quences to  which  the  serious  Inquirer  cannot  hold 
himself  indifferent.  They  are  such,  that  the  notions 
from  which  they  could  not  be  repelled,  would  de- 
serve on  that  single  account  to  be  suspected  of  being 
essentially  wrong.  I  am  now  only  describing  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry.  The  investigation  of  it  will 
demand  a  more  patient  exercise  of  our  thought.  But 
what  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  mark  its  points  of 
connexion  with  the  History,  and  with  the  entire 
System,  of  Revealed  Religion. 
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The  result  of  my  own  consideration  applied  to  this 
question,  and  to  the  Scripture  Evidence  respecting 
it,  is,  that  we  cannot  insist  on  the  Divine  Institution 
of  Sacrifice  in  its  earliest  age,  nor  build  any  thing 
upon  that  assumption.  And  having  had  occasion  to 
express  this  opinion  in  the  course  of  argument  pur- 
sued in  a  recent  Volume,*  but  to  submit  it  there 
only  under  a  cursory  statement,  I  have  thought  it 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  those  eminent 
persons  who  have  maintained  another  judgment  upon 
it,  to  resume  it  again,  and  treat  it  rather  more  fully, 
than  I  could  allow  myself  to  do,  when  it  came 
under  my  notice  as  one  topic,  in  common  with  many 
others,  in  the  extended  History  of  Prophecy.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  Inquiry  admitted  of  a 
material  revision,  simply  by  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  Scripture  Evidence  bearing  upon  it,  than  has 
hitherto  been  made.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  per- 
suasion, or  had  I  known  any  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  already  given,  I 
could  have  had  no  wish  to  add  my  inconsiderable 
observations  to  what  has  previously  been  written,  in 
this  controverted  argument,  with  every  advantage  of 
consummate  learning  aud  ability  in  some  of  the 
writers  who  have  taken  it  in  hand. 

But  yet  I  have  no  design  of  obtruding  a  prolix 
dissertation,  or  a  precise  and  definitive  conclusion,  in 
the  controversy.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  subject  require  either.     For  all  that 

*  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  p.  125,  &c. 
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is  either  probable,  or  useful,  in  this  matter,  may  be 
shewn,  I  think,  to  lie  in  short  compass :  and  in  the 
following  pages,  I  pretend  not  to  rescue  the  entire 
question  from  uncertainty.  My  object  is  of  another 
kind.  First,  to  clear  the  line  of  investigation,  and 
determine  the  extent  of  the  Scripture  Evidence; 
and  then  to  shew,  that  the  uncertainty  which  is 
essentially  inherent  in  it,  as  to  the  Origin  of  Sacri- 
fice, and  which  must  remain,  can  inflict  no  possible 
detriment  upon  any  one  branch  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion. And  as  it  is  very  possible  to  fix  the  limits  of 
so  much  as  we  can  know,  in  this  inquiry,  on  grounds 
worthy  of  our  reliance,  so,  after  that,  it  is  wise  to 
stop  where  our  light  fails,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
liberty  of  a  suspended  speculation. 

As  to  the  conflicting  judgments  and  authorities 
which  might  be  adduced,  they  are  great  on  either 
side.  For  the  present,  on  that  head  I  shall  only  say, 
that  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  when 
they  touch  upon  Ancient  Sacrifice,  express  their 
belief  in  its  human  institution.  This  they  do  as  if 
the  notion  were  a  received  and  undisputed  one.  A 
later  Theology,  of  a  more  inquisitive  spirit,  and 
richer  in  all  the  resources  of  theoretical  argument, 
not  always  to  the  advancement  of  Truth,  has  enter- 
tained the  debate.  And  here  opinions  have  been 
greatly  divided.  But  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
subject  in  its  simplicity,  I  shall  forbear  the  citation 
of  particular  names  and  authorities,  till  I  have  first 
considered  the  Scripture  Evidence  ;   and  ascertained 
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what  it  is,  which  that  Evidence,  correctly  stated  and 
applied,  has  to  furnish  for  our  direction. 

The  positions  which  I  shall  have  ultimately  to 
offer,  as  the  result  to  which  the  investigation  leads, 
are  these: 

First,  That  a  Divine  Appointment  of  Sacrifice  can- 
not be  maintained,  as  the  more  probable  account  of 
the  Origin  of  that  mode  of  Worship. 

Secondly,  That  its  Human  Institution,  if  that  be 
admitted,  does  not  intrench  in  any  manner  upon  the 
honour  and  sanctity  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  nor  invade, 
much  less  invalidate,  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Atonement. 

Thirdly,  That  if  any  person  shall  still  prefer  to 
ascribe  the  First  Sacrifices  to  a  Divine  Appointment, 
there  is  yet  no  tenable  ground  for  the  belief  that  any 
revelation  of  their  intent,  in  reference  to  the  future 
Sacrifice  and  Atonement  of  the  Gospel,  was  joined 
with  them. 

The  grounds  of  these  Positions  must  be  consi- 
dered severally  and  in  order. 


I.  A  Divine  Appointment  of  Sacrifice  cannot  be 
maintained,  as  the  more  probable  account  of  the 
Origin  of  that  mode  of  Worship. 

First,  I  begin  by  stating  that  there  is  a  total 
silence  in  Holy  Writ  as  to   the   rise  of  Sacrifice. 
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When  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  first  re- 
corded instance  of  that,  or  any  other  worship,  are 
introduced,  the  record  adds  nothing  as  to  the  autho- 
rity, or  the  appointment,  of  that  kind  of  religious 
service.  Whether  commanded  of  God,  or  framed  by 
Man,  the  text  leaves  wholly  unexplained.  Not  only 
is  there  no  direct  information,  but  neither  is  there 
any  implied  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  facts, 
intimating  whether  the  Worshipper,  when  he  came 
to  bring  his  Offering,  obeyed  a  Command,  or  acted 
upon  the  suggestions  of  a  customary,  or  a  sponta- 
neous Piety.  And  so  much  on  all  hands  is  agreed ; 
that  the  Scripture  narrative  is  neutral  in  the  ques- 
tion. By  an  inference  indeed,  deduced  from  the 
Divine  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering,  which  accept- 
ance is  a  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  argued,  that  the 
Worship  itself  must  have  been  commanded;  other- 
wise it  could  have  been  no  act  of  faith  or  obedience, 
nor,  therefore,  acceptable  to  God.  Of  this  mode  of 
reasoning  I  shall  speak  in  another  place.  I  am  now 
upon  the  Historical  narration.  Its  sense  is  per- 
fectly indifferent.  Nor  in  the  following  examples  of 
Sacrifice,  in  the  Primitive,  or  Patriarchal  Age,  ante- 
cedent to  the  Mosaic  Law,  whether  by  victims,  or 
any  other  form  of  that  worship,  is  there  any  the  most 
distant  disclosure  made,  directing  us  to  infer  how  it 
was  originally  introduced. 

But  this  silence  of  the  Scripture  history,  neutral 
in  the  narration,  is  far  from  neutral  in  its  import. 
For  had  Sacrifice  been  instituted  of  God ;  had  it 
been  the  solemn  Rite  and  Character  with  which 
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Religion  from  the  beginning  was  invested  by  a  spe- 
cial Revelation,  most  reasonable  is  it  to  think,  that 
some  notice  of  such  an  authoritative  Institution  of 
it  would  have  been  preserved,  and  transmitted  to 
memory,  for  the  instruction  of  after-times.  And 
although  in  the  great  conciseness  and  simplicity  of 
the  first  Annals  of  Religion,  as  delivered  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  it  will  not  be  right  to  take  this  negative 
argument  from  the  absence  of  all  such  notice,  as 
conclusive  in  the  case,  yet  it  plainly  has  a  great 
presumption  on  its  side ;  and  to  this  original  pre- 
sumption, presented  by  the  historical  evidence,  there 
is  nothing,  as  I  think  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  of 
greater  force  to  be  opposed.  For  if  the  earlier 
record  of  things  in  Scripture  is  concise,  yet  the  para- 
mount importance  of  that  divine  Institution,  and  of 
Sacrifice  itself,  when  so  instituted,  will  constrain  us 
to  think,  that  the  memorial  of  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  altogether  withholden.  For  that  institution 
would  make  the  Worship  by  Sacrifice,  in  every  view, 
a  different  object.  In  its  difference,  it  would  affect 
the  Primitive  Worshipper,  by  its  authority ;  by  its 
History 9  and  its  systematic  relation  to  the  principles 
of  their  Religion,  it  would  affect  the  Israelite  and  the 
Christian. 

Moreover,  in  this  Scriptural  narrative,  brief  and 
contracted  as  it  is,  we  perceive  a  place  is  given  to 
things  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  nature  more 
likely  to  have  been  selected  for  a  specific  mention. 
Witness  what  is  said  of  the  divine  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath ;  that  second  branch  of  the  Primitive 
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Religion ;  with  some  other  particulars  introduced  (as 
the  clothing  of  the  Human  Kind,  under  a  divine 
direction,)  which  do  not  seem  to  rise  to  an  equal 
magnitude  and  moment. 

This  express  mention  of  the  Sabbath,  joined  with 
the  omission  respecting  Sacrifice,  has  been  urged  by 
Bishop  Warburton  with  great  force.  He  holds  it  as 
almost  decisive  in  itself,  against  the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  Sacrifice.  In  some  of  the  most  important 
views  of  the  principal  question,  I  shall  have  to 
express  my  dissent  from  that  distinguished  writer. 
But  in  this  one  article,  his  reasoning  is  most  just. 
The  direct,  the  obvious  impression,  from  the  dissimi- 
lar state  of  the  Scripture  Evidence  reflected  upon 
the  two  institutions,  is  to  create  a  belief  in  their 
different  origin.  God's  own  blessing  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  from  the  beginning,  adhere  to  the  first,11  that  of 
the  Sabbath.  His  blessing  indeed,  but  not  His  pre- 
cedent sanctification,  to  the  other,  that  of  Sacrifice. 
This  argument,  however,  has  lately  been  discussed 
again,  and  rejected,  in  a  work  of  our  own  times ;  a 
work  which  has  acquired  a  just  celebrity  by  the 
merits  of  its  various  erudition,  and  by  its  tone  of 
acute  and  forcible  discussion  :  "  The  Discourses  and 
Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment and  Sacrifice,"  by  a  Prelate  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Archbishop  Magee.  This  very  able  writer,  of  whom 
I  can  speak  only  with  a  great  respect,  and  with  the 
deference  due  to  his  learning  and  his  high  station, 
maintains  the  Divine  Origin  of  Sacrifice,  which  he 
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makes  it  a  leading  object  of  his  work  to  establish, 
and  treats  any  deviation  from  that  opinion  with  a 
very  frank  severity.  He  has  suggested  some  solu- 
tions intended  to  account  for  the  omission,  which  is 
now  in  question,  and  deny  the  adverse  inference 
from  it.  In  all  which  solutions,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  denial  is  ineffectually  made ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  I  could  almost  say  that  I  desiderate  some- 
thing in  the  candour  and  perfect  fairness  of  the 
learned  author  towards  his  subject.  For  he  would 
diminish  and  depress  the  comparative  evidence  for 
the  first  divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  by  urging 
the  incidental  and  indirect  mode  in  which  it  is  re- 
ferred to,  without  a  positive  command  for  its  observ- 
ance expressed.6  To  which  plea  I  think  the  reply 
must  be,  that  if  the  indirect  reference  to  the  Sabba- 
tical Institution  does  not  sufficiently  prove,  or  imply, 
a  command  for  its  observance,  the  no-reference  to 
the  Institution  of  Sacrifice,  will  render  a  command 
for  its  observance  far  from  credible. 

But  dreliance  is  placed  also  by  the  same  Author, 
and  by  others,e  on  the  confessed  omission  of  import- 
ant matter  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  and  in  other 
historical  parts  of  Scripture.  Instances  of  such 
omission  are  taken  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
itself,  and  of  Circumcision  ;  the  actual  observance  of 
the  former  Rite  in  the  Primitive  Age,  and  of  the 
other  Bite  in  the  long  period  of  a  later  Age,  being 
passed  over  without  any  mention  in  the  series  of  the 

c  Vol.  ii.  p.  79,  80.  d  Ibid.  p.  81,  82. 
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History.  It  is  thought  that  the  primary  command 
for  Sacrifice  might  fall  under  a  similar  suppression. 
But  the  cases  are  most  dissimilar.  For  what  is  the 
fact  ?  We  have  the  observance  of  Sacrifice,  both  in 
the  Antediluvian  and  the  Patriarchal  Ages,  distinctly 
recorded ;  but  this  mention  of  the  actual  observance 
of  Sacrifice,  giving  the  apt  opportunity  to  the  sacred 
Historian,  and  even  inviting  from  him  the  informa- 
tion of  its  Divine  appointment,  is  yet  unaccompanied 
by  any  such  information  or  allusion.  Whereas,  in 
the  instances  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Circumcision, 
the  inspired  Writer  has  thought  the  Divine  Separa- 
tion of  the  one,  and  the  commanded  Institution  of 
the  other,  the  memorials  the  fittest  to  be  given ; 
memorials  more  important  than  the  simple  observ- 
ance of  the  Rites  themselves.  And  so  they  were. 
For,  from  the  Divine  Institution  declared,  the  ob- 
servance might  be  inferred — not  so  the  Divine  Insti- 
tution from  the  observance.  In  Sacrifice,  as  we 
see,  it  is  the  observance,  and  that  alone,  which  is 
specified.  The  entire  comparison,  therefore,  of  these 
several  branches  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  can  lead 
to  no  other  issue,  than  to  infer,  on  this  head  of  the 
proof,  a  different  origin  of  the  respective  institutions. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  remains  a  great  and  sub- 
stantial force  in  the  disparate  evidence  relative  to 
these  kindred  subjects :  a  force  which  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  evade,  without  resorting  to  suppositions 
too  doubtful,  and  too  gratuitous,  to  be  indulged,  nor 
to  resist,  without  disturbing,  and  throwing  into  vio- 
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lent  disproportion,  the  great  outlines  of  the  Scripture 
History. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  which  have  now  been 
canvassed,  I  conclude  that  the  historical  evidence  of 
Scripture,  the  first  element  in  our  Inquiry,  is  cer- 
tainly not  favourable,  but  adverse,  to  the  belief,  that 
Primitive  Sacrifice  was  consecrated  by  a  Divine 
Institution. 

But  its  Human  Origin  is  objected  to.  And  the 
Objections  on  that  head  come  next  to  be  considered. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is,  what  is  described 
to  be  the  natural  incongruity  of  Sacrificial  worship ; 
its  unsuitableness  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Gifts, 
it  has  been  said,  cannot  conciliate  the  Divine  Being, 
or  purchase  His  favour ;  and  the  Blood  of  a  Victim 
seems  to  possess  no  remedial  expiatory  virtue,  no 
power  to  obliterate  sin,  which  should  recommend 
the  effusion  of  it  to  Man,  or  promise  the  acceptance 
of  it  with  God.  How,  then,  could  Man,  of  his  own 
accord,  devise  such  a  mode  of  worship  ?  if  devised, 
how  could  he  put  any  confidence  in  it  ?  above  all, 
what  rational  sense  could  he  ascribe  to  the  immo- 
lation of  his  Victim  ? 

This  exception,  taken  to  the  Natural  Reasonable- 
ness of  Sacrifice,  must  be  reduced  within  limits. 
The  stress  of  it,  in  fact,  bears  only  upon  the  Sacri- 
fice strictly  so  called,  that  of  a  living  creature,  slain, 
or  offered  as  an  holocaust  upon  the  altar,  and  pre- 
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rented  as  an  Offering  for  Sin.  As  the  Origin  of 
this  kind  of  Sacrifice  forms  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
question,  I  shall  reserve  it  for  a  strict,  and  a  separate 
examination.  For  as  to  the  more  simple  forms  of 
Oblation,  they  admit  of  being  so  easily  reconciled 
with  the  dictates  of  a  Natural  Piety,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  require  to  be  very  anxiously  vindi- 
cated,  or  explained  in  their  principle.  Reason  seems 
to  recognise  them  at  once.  They  are  the  Tokens  of 
a  commemorative  Piety,  rendering  to  the  Creator 
and  the  Supreme  Giver,  by  a  restitution  of  some 
portion  of  His  gifts,  devoted  to  His  honour,  the  con- 
fession of  His  original  dominion  in  them,  and  of  His 
continued  favour  and  beneficence,  experienced  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  The  Sacrifice  of  this  design 
has  been  called  the  Eucharistic.  But  the  same  kind 
of  Oblation  was  also  capable  of  a  more  extended  use 
than  that  of  being  simply  Eucharistic.  It  might 
readily  be  adapted  to  other  objects  and  purposes  of 
Religious  Service.  For  when  such  a  mode  of  Wor- 
ship was  once  introduced,  when  Piety  had  established 
and  consecrated  the  Rite/  it  is  natural  to  think  it 
would  be  resorted  to  as  a  fit  medium  of  approach  to 
God,  whether  the  present  object  of  the  worshipper 
were  to  confess  his  thankfulness,  or  to  intercede  for 
some  new  instance  of  blessing  and  favour.  For  the 
feelings  of  devotion  are  allied  together.  They  are 
kindred  energies ;  and  the  secret  of  their  union  lies 
in  every  mind.  When  we  have  need  of  God,  we 
begin  to  trim  the  fire  on  His  altar,  and  repair  to  His 
presence  with  "  such  things  as  our  hands  can  find," 
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whether  it  be  prayer,  or  oblation,  or  vows,  or  praise. 
In  such  seasons  of  exigency  every  thing  has  its  apti- 
tude of  use,  and  every  thing  promises  aid,  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  associated  with  His  service,  or 
been  employed  to  declare  our  dependance  upon  Him. 
And  there  is  wisdom  and  rectitude  in  all  these  first 
propensities  of  religion.  For  though  the  prayer,  or 
the  oblation,  or  the  vow,  cannot  purchase  the  favour 
of  God,  they  may  make  us  fitter  objects  of  His 
favour;  and  there  is  a  profound  persuasion,  an  in- 
stinctive aboriginal  habit,  of  this  faith,  which  nature 
never  suspects,  and  reason,  in  her  greatest  illumina- 
tion, can  do  nothing  better  than  justify. 

That  Eucharistic  Oblations,  therefore,  should  be- 
come a  general  tribute  of  homage  to  God;  that  they 
should  accompany  the  exercise  of  devotion,  either  in 
prayer,  or  praise ;  either  in  deprecating  evil,  or  suing 
for  good,  or  setting  forth  simply  the  majesty,  provi- 
dence, and  law  of  the  Creator ;  all  this  seems  to  be 
no  hard  or  arbitrary  idea,  nor  in  any  way  incompa- 
tible with  the  plainest  efforts  and  tendencies  of  the 
essential  principle  of  religion  in  the  human  mind. 

The  demands  of  the  argument  do  not  charge  me 
with  the  duty  of  filling  up  the  portrait  of  the  Primi- 
tive Religion.  But  since  the  natural  reasonableness 
of  this  worship  by  Oblations  and  Sacrifices  is  so 
keenly  disputed  and  inexorably  denied;  simply  to 
abate  the  edge  of  that  objection,  though  I  have  no 
wish  to  expatiate  on  ideal  ground,  I  shall  venture  to 
advance  a  step  further,  and  add  a  few  suggestions 
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tending  to  support  the  internal  probability  of  some 
such  Ritual,  and  significant  Scenery,  of  Religious 
Service,  and  connect  it  with  the  primitive  state  of 
Man.  In  the  first  dawn  of  the  world,  and  the 
beginnings  of  Religion,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
the  direction  of  feeling  and  duty  was  more  exclu- 
sively towards  God.  The  recent  Creation  of  the 
world ;  the  revelations  in  Paradise ;  and  the  great 
transactions  of  his  Providence,  may  well  be  thought 
to  have  wrought  a  powerful  impression  on  the  first 
race,  and  to  have  given  them,  though  not  a  purer 
knowledge,  yet  a  more  intimate  and  a  more  intense 
perception,  of  his  Being  and  Presence.  The  conti- 
nued miracle  of  the  actual  Manifestations  of  God 
would  enforce  the  same  impressions  upon  them. 
Then  having  less  scope  of  action  in  communion  with 
their  fellow-creatures ;  in  the  solitude  of  life  around 
them;  in  the  great  simplicity  of  the  social  state, 
and  the  consequent  destitution  of  the  objects  of  the 
social  duties ;  their  religion  would  make  the  acts  of 
devotion  its  chief  monuments  of  moral  obligation. 
Works  of  justice  and  charity  could  have  little  place. 
Works  of  adoration  must  fill  the  void.  And  it  is 
real  action,  not  unembodied  sentiment,  which  the 
Creator  has  made  to  be  the  master  principle  of  our 
moral  constitution.  From  these  causes  some  bold- 
ness in  the  form  of  a  Representative  Character,  some 
Ritual  clothed  with  the  imagery  of  a  symbolical 
expression,  would  more  readily  pass  into  the  first 
liturgy  of  Nature.  Not  simple  adoration,  not  the 
naked  and  unadorned  oblations  of  the  tongue,  but 
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adoration  invested  in  some  striking  and  significative 
Form,  and  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  mate- 
rial Tokens,  would  be  most  in  accordance  with  the 
strong  energies  of  feeling,  and  the  insulated  con- 
dition, of  the  Primitive  Race. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  supplied  portrait  of  things.  It 
is  proposed  as  nothing  more ;  and  it  is  intended  to 
meet  the  contrary  supposal;  which  pretends  the 
incapacity  of  Natural  Reason  for  the  formation  of 
that  kind  of  Ritual.  But  if  the  supplied  delineation 
is  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  known  con- 
dition of  Man,  and  the  real  principles  of  his  nature, 
it  is  not  so  imaginary  but  that  it  may  at  least  be 
admitted  to  counterbalance  the  contrary  hypotheti- 
cal assumption. 

Bishop  Warburton  has  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
principle  of  Representation  by  Action,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  remedy,  from  its  first  introduction,  for  the 
"defects  and  imperfections"  which  he  imputes  to 
the  primitive  language. f  But  since  this  presumed 
imperfection  of  early  language  is  unsupported  by 
any  known  fact ;  since  there  is  little  cause  to  think 
that  the  Creator  left  His  rational  creatures  so  ill- 
furnished  with  the  free  command  of  the  chief  faculty 
of  life,  and  the  main  instrument  of  reason ;  since  the 
Fall  of  Man,  which  alone  had  intervened  to  disturb 
the  original  perfection  of  his  nature,  will  not  account 
for  his  loss  of  an  adequate  language,  though  it  may 

'  "  The  Speaking  bt  Action  had  its  original  in  the  defects  and 
"  imperfections  of  early  language,  &c."  Div.  Legat.  Book  ix.  ch.  2. 
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for  the  obscuration  of  his  understanding ;  this  mode 
of  deriving  the  representative  Action  of  Worship 
from  any  disability  in  the  powers  of  speech,  must 
pass  for  an  ill-grounded,  and  a  most  improbable, 
hypothesis.  But  the  assumption  of  it  seems  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  Representation  by  Action  is  gra- 
tifying to  men  who  have  every  gift  of  eloquence.  It 
is  a  second  language,  and  a  more  animated  one: 
a  language,  which  speaks  to  the  eye,  the  memory, 
and  the  imagination ;  and  reflects  back  its  power 
upon  the  speaker  himself.  Having  more  of  energy, 
and  palpable  reality  in  it,  it  is  singularly  suited  to 
great  purposes  of  solemnity  and  impression ;  and  as 
it  has  found  its  use  at  all  times,  and  in  every  state 
of  life  and  society,  so  I  think  there  are  reasons,  such 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  why,  in  the  primitive 
force  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  and  the  vacuity  of 
the  social  world,  Religion  should  have  made  the 
dedication  of  her  service  to  God  in  that  mode  above 
any  other. 

This  kind  of  speculation,  however,  forms  no  part 
of  the  ground  on  which  I  infer  the  human  origin 
of  these  significant  rites  as  not  improbable.  It  is 
the  state  of  the  Scripture  Evidence  which  dictates 
that  inference.  And  the  ideal  speculation  is  only 
defensive ;  in  answer  to  another,  equally  ideal,  on 
the  opposite  side. 

But  the  Animal  Sacrifice  for  Sin  still  remains.  As 
it  is  this  which  presents  the  only  real  difficulty  in 
the  scheme  of  Reason,  I  have  separated  it  from  the 
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other,  that  we  may  examine  it  with  an  undivided 
attention. 

In  this  kind  of  Sacrifice  two  Conditions  are  to  be 
distinguished :  the  Guilt  of  the  Worshipper ;  and 
the  Atonement  for,  or  Expiation  of,  his  Sin.  These 
conditions  I  shall  consider  apart.  First,  his  Guilt, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Sacrifice  to  it.  In  this  sense 
of  Sacrifice ;  in  its  use  as  a  confession  of  guilt ;  I 
venture  to  believe  that,  after  a  candid  review,  it  will 
not  be  thought  either  inexplicable,  or  any  paradox 
at  all.  Consider  the  first  family  of  the  Human 
Race,  and  how  they  stood  with  God.  When  He 
had  denounced  death  as  the  punishment  due  to 
man's  original  transgression,  and  thereby  given  him 
to  understand  that  death  was  the  wages  of  all  other 
sin ;  when  he  had  made  this  doom  the  great  penal 
sanction  of  his  Law,  and  the  fearful  sign  of  man's 
demerit  in  his  disobedience ;  how  can  it  be  said  that 
it  was  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  ideas  of  the  wor- 
shipper, that  he  should  make  confession  of  his  guilt, 
and  of  the  deserved  penalty  of  his  transgression,  by 
presenting  a  Victim  to  be  slain,  as  the  appropriate, 
but  interposed,  symbol  of  his  contrition  and  self- 
condemnation  ?  The  substitution  of  the  Victim  was 
surely  no  improbable,  no  extravagant,  no  very  devious 
effort  either  of  Nature,  or  Reason,  when  Nature  was 
awakened,  and  Reason  prompted,  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Divine  Law ;  that  Law  which  held  its  terrors  of 
Death  before  him,  to  teach  the  offender  by  what 
measure  to  estimate  the  desert  of  his  transgression, 
and  almost  to  suggest  the  symbols  by  which  he  might 
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most  adequately  express  the  justice  of  his  fore- 
doomed condition.  As  the  representative  of  a  for- 
feited life,  the  creature  slaughtered  was  a  confession 
made  to  the  Divine  Justice,  neither  inapt  to  its 
object,  nor  arbitrary  in  its  moral  import.  The  action 
performed,  and  the  sentiment  implied,  had  a  deter* 
minate  correspondence.  The  one  would  exhibit  the 
other.  The  sentiment  was  just ;  the  representation 
of  it  natural.  The  Holocausts  and  Victims  of  the 
primitive  age  would  not,  therefore,  in  this  first  sense 
of  them,  be  so  perplexed  in  their  design,  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  a  supernatural  appoint- 
ment to  account  for  their  introduction. 

But  Man's  right  over  the  life  of  the  creature,  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  world,  is  denied;  and 
therewith  his  right  to  present  an  Animal  Sacrifice : 
the  permission  of  Animal  Food  being  thought  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  Deluge.  Declining  this  larger 
question,  as  to  the  first  grant  of  Animal  Food,  and 
the  true  date  of  it,  I  answer  that,  whether  for 
Food,  or  no,  the  dominion  over  the  living  creatures 
was  unquestionably  a  branch  of  the  original  grant 
of  the  Creator.  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
"  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have 
"  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
"  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  creature  that 
"  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This  is  the  Primary 
Charter,  these  the  large  terms  of  it,  from  the  Sove- 
reign Lord  of  all,  conveyed  to  Man.  Here  is  domi- 
nion over  the  living  creatures  positively  and  in  form 
conceded  to  him.     But  this  is  not  all.     For  that 
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other  preceding  grant,  to  replenish  and  subdue  the 
Earth,  and  occupy  it  to  his  use,  could  scarcely  be 
turned  to  effect,  without  the  liberty  of  subduing 
those  the  wild,  and  otherwise,  the  rival,  possessors 
of  his  domain.  Their  lives,  no  doubt,  were  sub- 
mitted  to  him  for  the  furtherance  of  his  natural 
accommodation  in  completing  his  mastery  and  pos- 
session of  the  Earth.  But  if  for  his  natural  accom- 
modation, it  will  be  too  much  to  contend  that  it 
was  an  abuse,  an  unlawful  extension  of  his  power,  if 
he  applied  it  for  the  reasonable  purposes  of  Religion. 
Religion  could  not  pollute  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
fessed and  legitimate  dominion. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  extract  an  evidence 
for  the  Divine  appointment  of  Animal  Sacrifice,  from 
a  text,  which  I  am  about  to  adduce  here,  as  tending 
to  shew  the  perfect  lawfulness  of  that  worship,  if  it 
had  an  origin  merely  human.  It  is  the  text  which 
informs  us  that  a  clothing  of  skins  for  their  bodies 
was  dictated  to  our  First  Parents  by  a  Divine  direc- 
tion. "  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the 
"  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them."* 
In  this  short  and  memorable  passage,  we  read  an 
instance,  I  think  a  most  affecting  one,  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  philanthropy  ;  interposing  by  the  dicta- 
tion and  provision  of  a  more  durable  clothing,  to  veil 
the  nakedness,  and  cherish  the  modesty,  of  our  fallen 
Nature,  by  Sin  made  sensible  to  Shame. h  The 
decent  covering  of  raiment  is  the  retreat,  and  the 

&  Gen.  iu.  21.  h  Ibid.  7. 
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preservative,  of  our  sensitive  and  trembling,  but  not 
altogether  degraded,  Humanity.  As  such,  the  care 
of  it,  by  an  especial  sanction,  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  usages  of  our  race,  was  an  object  worthy  of  the 
benevolence  of  God.  *  But  this  sense  has  not  been 
sufficient  for  the  taste  of  some  commentators.  They 
argue  that  God  "  would  not  have  given  the  lives  of 
"  the  animals  merely"  for  the  sake  of  the  raiment ; 
that  the  skins  could  be  none  other  than  the  remains  of 
Sacrifice ;  and  Sacrifice  must  have  been  commanded ; 
otherwise  the  raiment  could  not  have  been  obtained. 
These  things  are  supposed  and  deliberately  said  J 

*  See  the  just  and  apposite  moral  instruction  deduced  from 
this  history  by  Chrysostom,  p.  119.  torn.  i.  ed.  Savil. 

J  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation.  "  This,  however  uncon- 
"  cerning  an  information  it  may  appear  to  some,  would  not  have 
"  been  inserted  in  the  middle  of  this  solemn  history,  unless  some" 
"  thing  of  moment  were  contained  in  it."  This  something  of  moment 
is  the  institution  of  Sacrifice.  "  For  now,  as  God  knew  the  Pro- 
"  phecy  above-mentioned  could  not  as  yet  be  properly  understood, 
"  he  instituted  Animal  Sacrifice  to  illustrate  and  unfold  this  grand 
"  event."— p.  67-  "  Neither  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Adam 
"  would  have  dared  to  kill  God's  creatures  without  his  order  and 
"  permission;  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  God  would  not  have  given 
"  only  for  such  coats,  when  there  were  yet  so  few  creatures  in  the 
"  world." — ib.  p.  70.  The  same  notions  occur  in  the  treatises  of 
Cloppenburch,  whom  Dr.  Kennicott  is  much  disposed  to  follow  :  as 
well  as  of  other  writers,  as  Witsius,  Ikenius,  &c.  who  have  not  been 
jealous  of  a  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture.8 — See  Cloppen- 
burch de  Foedere  Dei  Test.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Disp.  v.  sec.  19.  Schol. 
Sacrificiorum  Patriarch,  cap.  ii.  sec.  4.  But  it  is  not  without  sur- 
prise that  I  perceive  some  of  these  expositions  of  the  sacred  text 

•  Buddmu  reprehends  Witsixu  for  making  a  Sacrament  of  the  first  cloth- 
ing.    Instit.  Theol.  Dogm.  p.  087. 
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What  we  read  and  see  is,  the  Raiment  mentioned, 
and  not  the  Sacrifice ;  and  a  direction  given  for  the 
one,  not  for  the  other.  I  shall  therefore  willingly 
resign  those  remote  and  hazardous,  not  to  say 
most  arbitrary,  comments,  upon  the  Scripture  text, 
comments  which  involve  a  petitio  principii  as  to 
the  main  question  at  issue,  and  a  refusal  of  its 
obvious  sense  as  to  the  particular  passage,  to  those 
who  can  place  more  confidence  in  the  exercise  of 
such  complicated  ingenuity.  The  deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  text  is  plainly  this ;  Since  the  skins 
of  the  living  creatures  were  granted  for  raiment, 
their  lives  might  lawfully  be  taken  for  Sacrifice. 
This  passage,  therefore,  conspires  with  the  declared 
concession  of  a  general  dominion  over  the  living 
creatures  already  vested  in  man,  to  establish  in  him 
the  right  and  liberty  of  animal  Sacrifice,  if  the 
objects  of  his  religious  worship  required  it.  And  so 
for  as  the  Scripture  Evidence  will  carry  us,  the  spon- 
taneous oblation  of  that  Sacrifice  cannot  be  deemed 
to  have  been  vitiated  by  any  fault  of  an  intrinsic 
immorality:  as  though  man  had  presumed  upon  a 
preposterous  oblation,  in  presenting  to  God  what 
God  had  not  first  granted  to  him. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  shewing  that  the  right, 
and  the  sense,  of  Animal  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  are  not 
incapable  of  being   explained,   under  its  supposed 

transferred  literally,  and  in  all  their  luxuriance,  into  the  "  Dis- 
••  courses  and  Dissertations  on  the^Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atone - 
"  ment."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231. 
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human  origin ;  its  sense  I  mean  as  to  the  first  con- 
dition of  that  kind  of  that  Sacrifice ;  I  come  to  its 
second  condition,  its  Expiatory  Atoning  Power.  A 
character  this,  wholly  distinct  from  the  former,  and 
of  quite  another  order  and  import.  The  guilt  of  the 
worshipper  is  the  subject  of  the  first :  the  remedy,  or 
the  remission  of  his  sin,  the  subject  of  the  second. 

But  here,  instead  of  attempting  to  deduce  the 
doctrine  of  Expiation  and  Atonement  by  Animal 
Sacrifice  from  the  light  of  Nature,  or  the  principles 
of  Reason,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend, 
with  the  most  ignorant,  how  it  can  ever  be  grounded 
on  any  such  principles,  or  justified  by  them.  There 
exists  no  discernible  connexion  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  Nature  has  nothing  to 
say  for  such  an  Expiatory  Power,  and  Reason  every 
thing  to  say  against  it.  For  that  the  life  of  a  brute 
creature  should  ransom  the  life  of  a  man ;  that  its 
blood  should  have  any  virtue  to  wash  away  his  sin, 
or  purify  his  conscience,  or  redeem  his  penalty ;  or 
that  the  involuntary  sufferings  of  a  being,  itself 
unconscious  and  irrational,  should  have  a  moral  effi- 
cacy to  his  benefit,  or  pardon  ;  or  be  able  to  restore 
him  with  God ;  these  are  things,  repugnant  to  the 
sense  of  reason,  incapable  of  being  brought  into  the 
scale  of  the  first  ideas  of  nature,  and  contradictory 
to  all  genuine  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed.  For 
as  to  the  remission  of  sin,  it  is  plainly  altogether 
within  the  prerogative  of  God ;  an  act  of  His  mere 
mercy;  and  since  it  is  so,  every  thing  relating  to  the 
conveyance  and  the  sanction,  the  possession  and  the 
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security  of  it,  can  spring  only  from  His  appointment. 
Reason  teaches  repentance  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion to  the  hope  of  pardon;  but  reason  can  do  no 
more.  External  Rites,  merely  human,  whether  rites 
of  Sacrifice,  or  any  other,  may  exhibit  the  repent- 
ance ;  but  they  cannot  rise  above  the  efficacy  of 
that  inward  act  which  they  exhibit.  They  cannot 
supply  the  shortness,  or  cure  the  infirmity,  or  satisfy 
the  doubt,  of  its  pretensions.  .  The  human  instru- 
ments are  here  infinitely  unequal  to  the  end  pro* 
posed.  They  may  speak  the  Suppliant  suing  for 
pardon :  they  can  never  speak  the  Suppliant  ab- 
solved. And  though  mere  Natural  Reason,  when 
best  informed,  may  not  always  have  thought  justly 
or  argued  soberly  on  the  subject  of  Repentance,  we 
may  confidently  assert  that  one  of  its  last  resources 
would  have  been,  that  of  adopting  the  blood  of  a 
Victim  as  the  positive  remedy  for  the  guilt  of  moral 
transgression. 

If  therefore  the  Primitive  Age  had  its  Expiatory 
Sacrifices,  Sacrifices  framed  according  to  this  stand- 
ard, it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  them  as 
rational  Rites ;  still  more  difficult  to  think  that 
under  the  palpable  incapacity  of  their  human  origin 
they  could  have  been  accepted  by  God.  No:  Expi- 
atory Sacrifice  must  have  been  of  God's  own  appoint- 
ment, to  reconcile  it  either  to  God :  or  to  Man 
himself,  till  he  was  fallen  under  a  deplorable  Super- 
stition. 

Here  then  is  the  dilemma  of  our  Inquiry.     But  in 
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this  dilemma  let  the  Scripture  History  be  explored. 
It  will  be  found  that,  in  the  Primitive  Religion,  we 
have  actually  no  evidence  extant,  no  one  positive 
example,  of  any  such  expiatory  atoning  virtue  ascrib- 
ed to  the  Sacrifice.  This  is  a  material  point  which 
I  state.  But  I  appeal  to  the  Scripture  History. 
That  History,  I  believe,  will  fully  sustain  the  state- 
ment made.  In  the  offerings  of  Abel ;  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Noah ;  and  in  the  oblations  of  the  Patriarchs; 
the  sacrificial  worship  is  given  in  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  description.  The  altar  is  raised ;  the  obla- 
tion is  brought;  and  the  victim  is  sacrificed;  but 
with  what  notions,  with  what  specific  intent,  is  not 
defined.  This  simplicity  of  the  record  is  maintained 
in  almost  every  instance :  one  excepted.  In  the 
excepted  instance  the  particular  Sacrifice  is  described 
as  a  commanded  Federal  Rite ;  the  ordained  seal  of 
God's  Covenant  with  Abraham,  in  the  promise  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  k  In  the  others,  the  precise 
intent  of  the  Sacrifice  is  never  declared.  The  piety 
of  the  Primeval  world  is  presented  to  us  in  its  most 
general  form  ;  that  of  worship  and  adoration.  This 
concise  record  of  the  earliest  times  was  sufficient  to 
connect  together  the  whole  line  of  the  History  of 
Man,  and  of  Religion.  It  was  enough  for  our  sym- 
pathy in  these  later  days  to  rest  upon ;  enough  to 
create  a  bond  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  knit 
together  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  first  generations 
and  the  last,  in  Civitate  Dei,  in  the  great  community 
of  God.     But  for  our  questions  concerning  Eucha- 

k  Gen.  xv.  8. 
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ristic,  Propitiatory,  and  Expiatory  Sacrifice,  the  in- 
formation fails ;  the  sacred  oracle  refuses  an  answer ; 
and  therefore  our  judgment  of  those  early  times,  and 
their  Worship,  must  be  shaped  accordingly. 

The  result  then  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
Scripture  Evidence  is  this;  that  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Victim  slain  for  Sin,  might  be  a  reasonable 
worship,  in  one  sense  :  not,  in  another.  Penitential 
and  Deprecatory  it  might  be;  and  then  it  would 
have  its  intrinsic  reason.  But  since  the  efficacy 
of  a  proper  Expiation  is  neither  imputed  to  the 
Victim,  nor  the  belief  of  it  to  the  Worshipper,  we 
can  argue  nothing,  as  to  its  Origin,  from  that  sup- 
posed character  of  Primitive  Sacrifice.  And  with 
regard  to  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering;  or 
Noah's ;  though  this  acceptance  has  been  employed 
to  prove  that  the  Sacrifice  must  have  been  of  an 
Expiatory  kind  ;  it  is  by  a  circle  of  reasoning  which 
would  only  reduce  us  to  infinite  difficulties.  It 
would  go  to  prove  that  no  other  oblation  could  be 
capable  of  acceptance :  which  is  too  large  a  notion, 
either  for  Truth,  or  for  serious  Argument. 

Turn  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  See  what  a  different 
scene  of  things  instantly  meets  our  view ;  and  how 
prominent  the  difference.  "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh 
"  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you,  upon  the 
"  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls.  For  it 
"is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic  Sacrifice ;  and 

1  Levit.  xvii.  1 1 . 
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the  whole  body  of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  sprinkled  with 
the  Atoning  power  of  Blood.  But  this,  I  say,  is  a 
new  doctrine ;  a  doctrine  of  which  we  find  no  posi- 
tive information,  nor  any  probable  vestige,  in  the 
Primeval  Religion.  And,  though  the  transference 
has  been  very  confidently  made,  it  is  most  evident 
that  we  have  no  right  to  transfer  this  doctrine  of  the 
subsequent  Law  to  the  elder  History.  In  the  Mosaic 
Economy  the  Expiatory  Sacrifice  is  pre-eminent ;  the 
atoning  application  of  blood  perpetually  enforced; 
the  need,  and  the  use,  of  that  atonement  constantly 
inculcated.  But  all  this  is  by  a  confessed  institu- 
tion. The  Divine  sanction  promulged,  in  this  sub- 
sequent Religion,  is  the  proper,  the  unambiguous, 
the  sole  principle  of  it.  Here  then,  in  the  Mosaic 
Law,  the  declared  Expiatory  power  of  Sacrifice,  of  a 
certainty,  begins.  Here  also  commences  the  Typical 
character  of  Sacrifice,  as  a  Rite  of  Atonement,  on 
the  stock  of  an  acknowledged  institution.  From  this 
stock  Sacrifice  bears  its  evidence,  on  solid  grounds, 
and  with  unqualified  force,  to  that  which  is  the  one 
conspicuous  and  unequivocal  object  of  its  Typical 
character,  the  grace  of  the  Christian  Atonement. 
And  as  the  human  principle  of  Eoppiatory  Sacrifice 
can  never  be  vindicated  at  all,  so  the  Divine  principle 
of  it,  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  will  never  be  explained  to 
any  purpose,  with  satisfaction  to  our  reason,  or  with 
honour  to  the  Divine  Economy,  except  by  its  refer- 
ence, as  a  preparatory  Rite,  and  a  prophetic  Sign, 
directed  to  its  pre-ordained  Prototype  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Dispensation. 
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But  I  must  revert  to  the  Primeval  Religion.  It 
has  commonly  been  assumed,  that  Sacrifice,  from  its 
first  usage,  was  invested  with  all  that  mixed  charac- 
ter which  it  wears  in  the  institutions  of  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  and  if  Oblations  for  Sin  were  presented, 
that  they  were  presented  with  the  belief  of  an 
Atoning,  Expiatory  Effect  annexed  to  them.  Men 
have  looked  through  the  Law  of  Moses  to  the  an- 
tecedent Religion.  They  have  made  the  one  the 
image  of  the  other.  Of  this  identity  we  possess  no 
evidence.  If  it  could  be  shewn,  that  identity  itself 
would  bespeak  the  institution  originally  from  God. 
But  this  has  been  the  unsupported,  and  therefore, 
I  shall  say,  the  erroneous,  hypothesis,  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  Primeval  Religion.  A  more  discriminating 
view  of  that  Religion,  governed  by  the  actual  evi- 
dence of  Scripture,  will  release  the  human  origin  of 
Sacrifice  from  much  of  the  obloquy  under  which 
it  has  lain.  For  if  the  first  generations  of  men 
sought  only  to  express,  by  the  significant  symbol 
of  a  dying  Victim,  their  own  desert  of  death,  they 
did  honour  to  the  Divine  Law,  and  their  Sacrifice, 
though  voluntary,  was  rational  in  its  purpose,  and 
pious  in  its  use  ;  and  they  bore  witness  by  it  to  that 
primary  Truth,  which  we  have  now  consigned  in  the 
first  page  of  Revelation,  that  Death  entered  into  the 
world  by  Sin ;  a  Truth  which  seems  to  be  attested, 
and  equally  attested,  by  the  bare  existence  of  con- 
sumptive Oblations  for  Sin,  whether  the  Origin  of 
them  were  human  or  Divine.  •  But  since  we  are  not 
informed  that  the  Primitive  Sacrifices  went  beyond 
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this  first  signification,  their  Institution  may  have 
been  human,  and  yet  that  Institution  may  perfectly 
consist  with  their  rational  use. 

It  has  been  by  following  this  received  notion, 
though  of  a  modern  date,  of  the  general  identity  of 
the  Primitive,  and  the  Mosaic,  Sacrifices,  that  some 
excellent  men  have  been  led,  as  I  conceive,  to  define 
positively  for  the  Divine  Original  of  Sacrificial  wor- 
ship. The  influence  of  the  notion  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  course  of  their  reasonings,  operating  to 
a  great  extent.  Among  others,  and  before  all  the 
rest,  whom  I  know  to  have  maintained  this  Origin 
of  Sacrifice,  must  be  named  the  incomparable  Bishop 
Taylor.  I  willingly  refer  to  him  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  high  authority  of  his  mind  and  reason,  which 
is  as  great  as  any  can  be;  but  partly  also  because 
his  opinions,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  not  been 
adduced,  or  mentioned,  in  the  progress  of  the  con- 
troversy. In  his  immortal  work,  the  "  Ductor  Dubi- 
"  tantium,"  he  has  formally  treated  this  question,  and 
after  discussing  it  with  his  usual  strength  and  freedom 
of  thought,  resolved  it  on  the  side  of  a  Divine  Insti- 
tution.111 Upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  Atoning  Virtue, 
supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Sacrifice,  or  annexed 
to  it,  his  whole  argument  is  unanswerable.  But  since 
this  positive  character  of  the  first  Sacrifices  is  a  pre- 
carious assumption  in  the  history,  and  one  which 
imputes  to  the  earliest  Worshippers  more  than  we 
certainly  know  them  to  have  thought  of,  I  hope  that 

• 

m  Ductor  Dubitant.  book  ii.  chap.  3.  rule  xiii.  sec.  29,  30. 
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the  observation  which  I  have  made  upon  the  real 
state  of  the  Scripture  History,  will  reconcile  his 
otherwise  invincible  reasonings,  so  far  as  they  are 
grounded  upon  this  Expiatory  character,  with  the 
admission  of  a  different  inference  than  that  which 
he  has  deduced  from  them.  In  fact,  the  main 
strength  of  his  argument  is  in  refuting  the  natural 
reasonableness  of  an  atoning  Sacrifice,  a  Sacrifice  re- 
presenting the  belief,  or  conveying  the  pledge,  of  the 
pardon  of  sin,  or  the  remission  of  its  punishment ; 
all  which  he  was  too  wise  to  think  could  have  any 
other  foundation  than  the  revealed  appointment  of 
God — in  which  mannerof  thinking  our  reason  must 
for  ever  rest. 

But  it  is  also  very  clear  throughout,  upon  the 
examination  of  what  this  great  author  has  written 
and  argued,  that  he  joins  together  in  his  ideas  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Primitive  sacrifices,  and  argues  for 
the  supernatural  institution  of  both,  from  the  pre- 
sumed sameness  of  their  force  and  nature.  The 
accuracy  of  which  opinion  I  refer  to  be  examined 
by  the  Primitive  History.* 

It  will  be  in  place,  next,  to  advert  to  the  opinions 
of  Spencer  and  Bishop  Warburton,  the  opposite  to 
those  of  Taylor,  on  this  same  point,  the  doctrine  and 

n  Taylor's  argument,  then,  being  founded  on  a  notion  that  the 
oldest  Sacrifices  were  of  an  Expiatory  kind,  or  reputed  to  be  so, 
must  stand  or  fall  with  that  borrowed  conjectural  notion.  [This 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  in  the  text, 
either  in  addition  to  the  above  paragraph,  or  in  place  of  it.] 
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practice  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.  Bishop  Warburton 
has  made  his  theory  complete.  He  has  put  Expi- 
atory Sacrifice  on  the  same  footing  with  Propitiatory 
and  Eucharistic;  treating  them  all  as  human  insti- 
tutions, proceeding  from,  and  to  be  explained  by, 
the  principles  of  Reason.  His  theory  therefore  is 
offered  as  a  connected  piece,  perfect  throughout. 
And  in  each  kind  of  sacrifice  he  has  professed  to 
supply,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  language  of  address 
which  the  Worshipper  might  be  supposed  to  utter, 
when  he  stood  before  his  Altar,  and  interpreted  his 
Oblations  whilst  he  presented  them.0  But  these 
graphical  expositions  of  the  Rite,  which  proceed, 
with  consistency,  a  certain  way,  stop  short  in  their 
effect,  when  they  come  to  the  completion  of  the 
Piacular  Worship.  The  author's  scheme  describes 
aptly  and  naturally  how  the  devoted  Victim  might 
be  made  to  express  the  Guilt,  and  Self-condemna- 
tion, of  the  Suppliant.  How  it  could  indicate,  or 
convey,  or  conduce  to,  the  Atonement  required,  it 
is  unable  to  explain.  The  dramatic  worshipper 
becomes  mute.  In  truth,  there  is  a  palpable  void 
in  this,  the  main  branch,  of  the  attempted  expla- 
nation. The  scheme,  when  we  look  it  in  the  face, 
confesses  indirectly,  but  clearly,  its  own  insufficiency. 
The  "luciferous  principle,"  as  the  author  calls  it, 
that  of  Representation  by  Action,  the  guiding  torch 
of  his  theory,  goes  out.  So  it  will  always  be.  For 
human  principles  can  no  more  account  for  Expia- 

°  Divine  Legat.  book  ix.  chap.  2.  p.  276,  &c.  ed.  8vo. 
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tion  of  Sin,  than  human  resources  could  provide  it. 
"  It  cost  more  to  redeem  souls :  so  that  he  had 
"  better  let  that  alone  for  ever" — both  Theorist 
and  Worshipper. 

But  the  observation  which  I  have  submitted  on 
the  real  state  of  the  Scripture  Evidence,  as  to  the 
First  Sacrifices,  will  help  to  explain,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  this  ardent  writer  was  carried  into  such 
an  excess  of  misconception.  He  found  in  Scripture 
none  of  the  information,  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  expect,  of  a  Divine  Institution,  if  Sacrifice  had 
been  so  introduced.  He  concluded  therefore,  as 
the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  some  others,  for  whom 
he  had  a  greater  reverence,  had  done  before  him, 
its  Human  Origin.  The  human  institution  he  took 
up  to  analyse,  and  represent  in  theory ;  but  he  took 
it  up  in  the  whole,  charged  with  every  kind  of 
Sacrifice ;  and  he  was  too  intent  on  the  unity  of  his 
speculation,  to  watch  its  defects,  or  to  see  that  he 
was  laying  upon  it,  more  than  reason  would  bear, 
or  the  Scripture  facts  required.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  he  has  left  in  his  philosophy  of 
Sacrifice  a  singular  and  ill-disguised  blemish;  but 
a  blemish  which  will  serve  to  direct  us  to  the  truth. 
That  truth  is ;  Either  there  are  no  Expiatory  Sacri- 
fices, needing  to  be  explained  on  human  principles ; 
or,  if  there  are,  they  cannot  be  so  explained,  to 
any  rational  sense. 

A  corresponding  defect  betrays  itself  in  the  pages 
of  Spencer.     His  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and 
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Origin  of  Sacrifice,  is  rather  of  an  historical,  than 
a  theoretic,  design;  though  he  reasons  upon  his 
data,  as  he  adduces  them;  and  it  professes  to  be 
as  complete  in  its  deduction  of  Early  Sacrifices  as  the 
hypothesis  of  his  great  admirer,  and  successor  in  the 
argument,  aspires  to  be  in  the  theory  of  them.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  Spencer  has  taken. 
But,  on  the  head  of  the  Expiatory  Sacrifice,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  a  failure  of  the 
clear  and  adequate  example  of  it,  in  the  Antediluvian, 
or  the  Patriarchal  Ages.n  His  proffered  example  is 
Noah's  offering :  The  evidence  of  its  atoning  character 
is  the  Divine  acceptance.  "  And  the  Lord  smelled 
"  a  savour  of  rest"  That  is,  as  Spencer  argues, 
the  Divine  anger  was  appeased.  The  acceptance  or 
the  Sacrifice  is  certain :  but  nothing  can  be  deduced 
from  that  event  to  decide  the  import  and  intent  of 
the  Oblation,  in  the  mind  of  the  Worshipper,  or  the 
proper  virtue  of  it,  unless  the  Acceptance  is  always 
to  prove  the  Piacular  character;  and  then  every 
accepted  oblation  will  be  of  one  and  the  same  kind, 
which  is  far  more  than  Spencer  either  intended,  or 
would  choose  to  allow.  Nothing  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  ensuing  placability  of  God 
will  never  define  the  creed  of  the  Oblation.  If  the 
event  of  "his  anger  being  appeased "  could  prove 
the  Sacrifice  to  be  an  Expiation,  it  would  equally 
prove  Prayer,  which  has  often  had  the  same  effect 
to  be  an  Expiation.  But  these  are  things  too  vague 
and  ill-considered  to  be  admitted. 

D  See  Sect.  "  Sacrificia  Expiatoria  Legepriora,"  p.  763- 
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The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  on  Abel's  Sacrifice. 
Neither  the  favour  of  God  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, nor  even  the  emanation  of  that  favour,  suppose 
in  the  Remission  of  Sin,  will  open  to  us  the  secrets 
of  the  Altar,  or  the  specific  faith  of  the  Oblation. 
That  Abel,  that  Noah,  and  other  devout  men  of 
those  times,  in  their  Sacrifices,  and  in  all  their 
worship,  sought  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  were 
suitors  to  the  free  mercy  of  God,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe.  But  that  they  had  a  conviction, 
or  doctrine,  of  the  special  Expiatory  Use  of  Sacri- 
fice, which  is  the  true  notion  of  an  Expiatory 
Sacrifice,  that  is  another  proposition.  And  the 
example  of  such  Sacrifice  is  not  produced,  nor  can 
it  be,  from  the  Religion  of  the  Primitive,  or  the 
Patriarchal  times. 

Spencer  attempts  to  fortify  his  system,  in  this 
critical  point  of  it,  by  the  sentiments  of  Josephus 
respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  Noah's  Sacrifice. 
But  as  the  Jewish  Historian  had,  I  suppose,  no 
document  of  any  authority  to  guide  him  in  this 
matter,  but  the  Pentateuch  itself;  of  the  contents 
of  which  we  are  no  less  competent  to  judge  than 
he;  so  he  has  delivered  nothing  which  is  of  force 
to  support  Spencer's  ideas,  or  which  is  not  entirely 
coincident  with  that  view  of  Primitive  Sacrifice, 
which  I  have  said  the  Pentateuch  leads  us  to 
receive.  The  words  of  Josephus  are  these :  "  Having 
set  fire  to  his  victims,  Noah  prayed  to  God,  that 
henceforth  He  would  abide  by  His  first  good 
arrangement  of  the   world,  and  not  bring  down 
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"  another  such  catastrophe  upon  it."  And  then, 
"  he  besought  Him  favourably  to  accept  his  Sacrifice, 
"  and  that  the  earth  might  not  suffer  from  the  like 
"  wrath  again" — or  "  that  He  would  not  conceive  the 
"  like  wrath  against  the  earth  again."0  As  modes  of 
deprecation,  and  humble  intercession,  we  have  seen 
before  that  Sacrifices  might  have  a  natural  sense. 
More  than  this  Josephus  does  not  ascribe  to  Noah's 
Oblations. 

With  regard  to  Spencer  then,  as  the  unequi- 
vocal facts  fail  him,  so  do  the  reasonings  of  this 
learned  and  candid  writer.  Some  secret  perception 
of  his  failure  he  does  not  dissemble.  For  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  writes  with 
candour,  though  he  has  not  confessed  the  whole 
truth,  or  perhaps  he  did  not  perceive  it.  But  his 
words  are  so  remarkable  in  shewing  the  weak 
point  of  his  hypothesis,  and  his  own  sense  of  its 
weakness,  when  the  human  usage  has  to  account 
for  atoning  Sacrifice,  that  I  shall  subjoin  them  as 
auxiliary  to  the  real  truth  of  the  question.  By  his 
own  admission  it  turns  out  that  a  pious  simplicity 
of  mind,  a  hope  with  little  faith,  and  no  reason,  to 
support  it,  is  the  resource  of  his  self-directed  Wor- 


•  "  Ab  hoc  sensu  non  recessit. . . .  Josephus,  qui  de  Noacho 
"  et  Sacris  ejus  oblatis,  hsec  verba  habet :  Upeia  icmkra*,  cdciro  rov 
"  Xoinov  t6u  GcAv  €irl  rfjs  npurrrjs  piimv  *vra£ias,  teal  prjdnt  ft-t  roirovrov 
'•  hrwwyKw  naBos.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Et  statim  postea ; 
"  cvfAiV&s  avr6v  ir/xxrdfxccr&M  rfjv  0vcrUw  napcicdkct,  teal  prjfcfuav  opy^v 
"hnrfjpyijv  6poia»  \afriv."  Spencer  de  Legg.  Heb.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
iii.  sec.  ii. 
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shipper,  who   has   to   seek   an  atonement    in    the 
human  use  of  Sacrifice,  p 

Spencer  then,  by  attempting  to  stretch  the  history 
of  Sacrifice,  and  Bishop  Warburton,  by  attempting 
to  force  the  theory  of  it,  farther  than  either  will  go, 
direct  us,  though  unintentionally,  to  what  I  conceive 
is  the  correct  account  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  Primitive  History  wants  the  clear  example 
of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.  Of  that  Sacrifice  Reason 
must  despair  of  ever  giving  the  solution. 

To  proceed.  I  apprehend  that  the  elaborate 
recent  publication,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
by  a  Prelate  of  the  Irish  Church,  concurs  in  giving 
the  like  indirect  testimony  to  this  same  position 
which  I  have  suggested,  respecting  the  history  of 
Primitive  Sacrifice,  as  we  have  it  delivered  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  one  principal  object  of  the  work  of  that 
learned  Prelate,  (as  has  been  remarked  before,)  to 

P  "  Haec  quidem  objectio  colore  suo  non  est  destitute,  sed  non 
"  difficulter  abluenda.  Hoc  enim  libere  et  sine  hesitatione 
"  dicendum  arbitror,  Sacrificia  nempe  pacifica,  h.  e.  in  pietatis 
"  et  gratitudinis  signum  oblate,  a.  rationis  solius  prescript  o  principium 
"  habnisse.  Nee  interim  diffiteri  licet  homines  ante  Legis  date 
"  tempora,  Sacrificia  expiatoria,  tanquam  dona  quadam,  ad  redi- 
"  mendam  Numinis  offensi  gratiam,  ratione  tantum  dictante 
"  protulisse.  Faieor  equidem,  rationis  oculum,  Deum  vel  peccata 
"  remissurum,  vel  victimam  in  anima  peccantis  locum  surrogatam 
"  accepturum,  non  nisi  revelationis  alicujus  famine  percipere 
"  potoisse.  Crediderim  itaque  homines,  ante  Legem  traditam, 
"  pid  quddam  simplicitate  ductos,  victimas  obtnlisse.  Non  quod 
"  certo  persuasi,  sed  spe  beta  suflfulti  essent,  benignum  Numen 
"  respectn  ad  eorum  dona  pio  affectu  oblata  habito,  veniam 
"  ofemis  ooncessurum,  eosqne  in  pristinam  gratiam  recepturum." 
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maintain  exclusively  the  Divine  Institution  of  Sacri- 
fice, in  every  period  of  its  use :  and  some  of  his 
subjoined  Dissertations  are  intended  to  establish 
the  use  of  "Sacrifices  before  the  Law,  animal  and 
"  piacular"*!  With  respect  to  this  complex  pro- 
position "Sacrifices  before  the  Law,  animal  and 
"  piacular?  I  grant  it  is  easy  to  establish  the  first 
member  of  it ;  not  so  the  second.  In  the  Primitive 
and  the  Patriarchal  Worship,  it  is  easy  to  shew, 
by  proof  sufficient,  the  animal  Sacrifice,  the  Victims 
and  Holocausts ;  for  those  are  specifically  described 
in  the  Scripture  History.  But  the  feet  of  their  having 
been  Expiatory  Oblations,  authentic  rites  of  Atone- 
ment, is  not  so  delivered ;  and  the  evidence  of  that 
fact,  as  attempted  by  the  learned  author,  no  otherwise 
disappoints  me,  than  as  I  believe  every  such  attempt 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  acute  and  zealous  advocate, 
must  of  necessity  fail,  under  the  want  of  any  adequate 
materials  for  it  in  the  Scripture  records;  however 
those  records  may  be  solicited  to  lend  their  aid  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  by  one  or  two  texts  to  be  handled 
by  a  dubious,  or,  as  I  think,  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation; and  by  some  maxims  and  inferences  of 
a  disputable  doctrine ;  maxims  and  inferences  much 
fitter  to  raise  controversies  than  to  end  them ;  that 
any  ostensible  support  to  his  position  is  obtained. 

But,  that  I  may  not  decline  a  respectful  attention 
to  the  proofs  advanced  by  so  able  an  advocate,  in 
this   essential  point  of  our  Inquiry,  I  shall  state 

H  See  Discourses,  vol.  i.  p.  48 — 54,  and  Dissertations,  Levi, 
lzvii.  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
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what  those  proofs  are,  and  offer  my  observations 
upon  them. 

The  main  grounds  of  the  Author's  argument  are 
laid,  I.  In  certain  notions  respecting  the  nature  and 
object  of  Abel's  faith.  II.  In  a  corrected  version 
of  the  text  relating  to  Cain,  Genes,  iv.  7.  III.  In  the 
testimony  of  the  Divine  acceptance  granted  to  the 
Sacrifices  of  Abel  and  others.  IV.  In  a  comparison 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel  with  that  of  Christ,  (Hebr. 
xii.  24.)  And  lastly,  in  some  general  reflexions  which 
represent  the  Primitive  and  the  Mosaic  worship  as 
united  in  a  common  system.  These  topics,  I  think, 
embrace  the  whole  course  of  the  author's  statements 
and  reasonings  applicable  to  Primitive  Sacrifices 
before  the  Law. 

On  the  first  of  these  topics,  a  the  nature  and  object 
"  of  Abel's  faith,"  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  It  is  a 
grave  doctrinal  question,  which  I  wish,  for  several 
reasons,  to  keep  distinct  from  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  the  historical  notices,  contained  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  relative  to 
the  Ante-Mosaic  Sacrifices. — To  another  of  these 
topics,  "The  Divine  acceptance,"  I  shall  repeat 
the  reply,  which  I  have  made  to  it  in  my  remarks 
upon  Spencer;  viz.  that  unless  Expiatory  Sacrifice, 
and  the  capacity  of  Divine  acceptance,  are  to  be 
taken  for  convertible  terms  in  the  argument ;  unless 
every  other  Sacrifice  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Primitive  Worship,  and  from  the  Divine  Favour; 
there  is  an  end  of  our  reliance  on  that  topic,  in 
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proof  of  the  peculiar  distinctive  nature  of  any 
instance  of  Sacrificial  worship. — As  to  the  conformity, 
or  common  system,  of  the  Mosaic  and  Primitive 
Sacrifices ;  this  is  the  thing  in  discussion.  I  have 
already  observed  that  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed ; 
and  I  shall  have  other  reasons  to  state,  tending  to 
shew  that  it  has  been  assumed  erroneously.  There 
remain,  The  controverted  text  relating  to  Cain ;  and 
The  comparison  made  between  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel 
and  that  of  Christ.     These  I  shall  now  consider. 

I.  The  text  relating  to  Cain  is  this :  "  If  thou 
44  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if 
"  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."* 

The  concluding  clause  of  this  text  (the  part  which 
bears  on  our  question)  has  been  made,  as  is  well 
known,  the  subject  of  some  debate.  For  although 
the  sense  of  that  clause,  which  is  expressed  in  our 
English  version,  "  Sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  is,  either 
exactly,  or  in  substance,  the  same  as  has  been  stated, 
and  assigned  to  it,  by  the  great  body  of  the  best 
Interpreters,  another,  a  more  recent,  explanation  of 
it,  has  been  advanced :  viz.  "  a  Sin-offering  lieth  at  the 
"  door.n  For  the  word  /won,  translated  Sin,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  in  that  idea  an  appropriate  term, 
bears  also  the  secondary  signification,  less  common, 
but  equally  certain,  of  a  Sin-offering.  An  inter- 
pretation, founded  upon  this  secondary  idea  of  the 
word,    proposed    by   Lightfoot,   and    espoused    by 

r  Gen.  iv.  7. 
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Kennicott  and  some  others,  is  fully  adopted  by 
Archbishop  Magee,  "as  the  plain,  natural,  and 
"  significant  interpretation"  of  the  passage.8  Hence 
the  text  is  made  to  speak  of  a  Sin-offering  to  Cain, 
as  lying  at  his  door,  ready  to  expiate  his  deeds,  if 
they  were  evil.  But  further ;  This  new  interpretation 
is  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  other  points  in  the 
structure  of  the  text.  1.  The  Archbishop  argues 
thus.  "The  translation  of  the  passage  here  given 
"  receives  its  strongest  confirmation  from  the  peculiar 
"  force  of  the  word  \yi,  which  is  connected  with 
"  riKOTr,  and  which  strictly  implies  couching,  or  lying 
"  down  as  a  beast.  For  this  see  Schindler  and 
"  Castell  on  the  word" — and  "  indeed  all  the  com- 
"  mentators  have  been  obliged  to  admit  this  sense 
"  of  the  phrase" — whereas,  "  the  idea  of  Sin  lying 
44  couched  at  the  door,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bold 
"  image."  "  But  the  word  Sin-offering  being  sub- 
44  stituted  for  Sin,  the  whole  difficulty  is  removed, 
u  and  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  term  instantly 
"  appears."  This  is  one  supposed  confirmation  of 
the  sense  proposed.  2.  A  second  confirmation  of 
it  is  derived  from  the  grammatical  structure.  For 
the  word  riNlorr,  which  "  is  feminine,  is  here  connected 
44  with  a  verb  of  the  masculine  gender,  \si ;  which, 
u  as  Parkhurst  judiciously  observes,  is  perfectly  con- 
"  sistent  with  the  supposition  that  DHtSTf  denotes 
"  a  Sin-offering ;"  for  then  it  would  be  constructed 

• 

virtually  with  the  animal,  the  thing  understood.  "  In 
"  conformity  with  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  found 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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that  nNBrr,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  it  is 

used  for  a  Sin-offering,  is,  though  feminine  itself, 
"  connected  with  a  masculine  adjunct.  See  Exod. 
"  xxix.  14.  Levit.  iv.  21.  24.  v.  9-  and  other  places  of 
"  Leviticus  where  the  masculine  pronoun  hvt  is  used 
"  instead  of  the  feminine  NVT." 

The  examination  of  this  more  novel  interpretation, 
and  of  the  criticism  by  which  it  is  supported,  will 
impose  upon  me  the  labour  of  some  details,  which 
I  could  desire  to  avoid.  But  if  these  details,  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  render  as  intelligible  as  I  can, 
may  conduce  to  the  elucidation  of  the  important 
text  in  question,  and  of  the  perfect  authority  and 
good  faith  of  our  received  Version,  in  so  great  an 
article  of  the  Scripture-Sense,  whilst  the  more  partial 
object  of  our  present  Inquiry  is  also  pursued, 
perhaps  on  these  several  accounts  they  will  be 
forgiven  me  by  my  reader,  and  ought  not,  irksome 
as  they  may  prove,  to  be  declined  by  myself. 

Without  confiding  too  much  in  a  very  imperfect 
skill  in  this  province  of  literature,  I  think  it  may 
be  shewn  that  the  grounds  of  this  new  interpretation 
are  any  thing  rather  than  secure;  being  indeed 
either  fallacious,  or  plainly  erroneous. 

First,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  grammatical 
construction ;  a  noun  feminine  connected  with  a  verb 
or  other  adjunct  masculine ;  which  is  thought  to  be 
of  some  force;  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew 
idiom  is  far  from  tenacious  of  its  forms  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  freedom  of  that  language 
renders  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  such  a  principle  of 
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criticism.  The  remark  of  Dathe*  upon  the  passage 
is  just;  that  it  is  only  a  slight  difficulty  when 
violations  of  the  grammatical  form  (in  the  con- 
struction of  nouns  with  their  adjuncts)  occur:  a 
difficulty  not  fit  to  govern  the  interpretation. 
Accordingly  the  best  critics  in  Hebrew  have  not 
been  ruled  by  the  solecism,  if  indeed  there  be  any,  in 
the  structure  of  the  text ;  nor  have  they  felt,  on  that 
account,  any  scruple  in  determining  their  sense  of 
the  passage.  For  their  opinions  I  refer  to  Vatablus, 
Fagius,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Grotius,  in  the  Critici  Sacri : 
and  I  add  that  Fagius  cites  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast, 
and  others,  Jewish  Commentators,  no  incompetent 
judges  in  such  a  question,  as  giving  to  the  term  the 
notion  of  sin,  or  its  evil  consequences.  Some  critics 
have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  word  to  be 
simply  of  a  common  gender.  Whether  this  dictum, 
as  to  a  common  gender,  be  right  or  no,  it  is  certain 
that  the  irregularity,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  con- 
struction, is  not  of  such  moment,  that  any  stress 
can  be  safely  laid  upon  it. 

But  secondly,  The  criticism  itself  being  insecure, 
the  evidence  of  parallel  instances  of  construction, 
by  which  it  is  supported,  is  also  incorrect.  For  in 
the  passages  cited,  and  in  others  similar  to  them; 
whereas  it  is  said  that  "  the  masculine  pronoun  mn 
"  is  used,  instead  of  the  feminine  N>n ;"  and  that 
the  masculine  form  of  riNDrr  and  its  secondary  sense 
are  thereby  shewn  to  go  together;  I  answer  that 

t  "  Levis  est  in  vocabulo  n«ton  difficult  as  t  quam  miror 
"  interpretes  quosdam  movisse,  ut  explicationes  valde  contortas 
"  afferreut."— Dathe  Bibl.  Lot.  Not.  in  loc. 
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the  real  construction  of  all  those  passages  is  indeed 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  the 
Archbishop  has  represented.  For  I  submit  that 
KVT  is  not  the  pronoun  adjunct  to  riNQrr  at  all :  but 
that  they  are  related  to  each  other  as  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  sentence.  The  meaning  of  those 
passages,  as  every  one  must  acknowledge,  is  not, 
This  Sin-offering :  but  This  is  a  Sin-offering.  Con- 
sequently the  gender  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
is  not  necessarily  identified  with  that  of  the  noun, 
or  governed  by  it.  To  confirm  this  point,  if  a  point 
so  clear  and  certain  can  require  confirmation,  I  add 
that  the  construction  of  tfn  withfeminine  nouns  is  one 
of  the  most  constant  occurrence.  It  obtains  in  the 
parallel  phrase  NYT  ilTOD,  Levit.  ii.  6.  and  15.  "  It  is  & 
"  mincha,  or  meat-offering.*'  Gen.  xxxii.  19.  nrrbv 
Ntn  TWtilO,  "  it  is  a  present,  sent." — TTOID,  a  feminine* 
connected  in  sentence  with  NVT.U 

This  same  construction  is  of  larger  use.  It  extends 
to  cases  where  the  principal  noun  is  personal.  Thus, 
Gen.  iii.  5.  "  the  woman  she  gave  me;"  20.  " Eve  she 
is  the  mother  of  all  living/'  Gen.  xx.  2.  "  she  is  my 
sister,"  3.  she  is  a  man's  wife;" — in  all  these 
instances,  (and  others  might  be  added)  she  is  NTT  in 
the  original.  The  construction  is  legitimate,  for  this 
reason  as  I  presume;  viz.  that  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, placed  as  a  subject  or  predicate,  expresses  sim- 
ply this  or  that  person,  or  object,  without  regard  to 
gender;  and,  in  that  case,  its  grammatical  form  is 
independent  of  the  noun. 

"  See  Gen.  xxxvii.  32. 
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Some  eminent  Critics,  as  Michaelis,  have  been 
led  to  consider  nvt  in  the  Pentateuch^  because  of 
these  constructions  of  it,  to  be  of  a  gender  merely 
common:11  a  supposition  to  which  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse,  as  the  other,  and 
more  simple  reason,  which  I  have  assigned,  appears 
to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  construction.* 
But  however  this  may  be,  in  no  case  can  KVT  indicate 
the  noun,  with  which  it  is  thus  connected,  whether 
nNttrr,  or  any  other,  to  be  masculine;  as  the  last 
examples  which  I  have  produced  must  evince  beyond 
all  contradiction. 

Other  Critics,  but  of  an  inferior  skill,  as  Houbigant, 
have  wished  to  remodel  the  text,  by  substituting  at 
once  N>n  in  all  these  constructions.  Their  emendation 
is  certainly  a  mistaken  one  in  its  principle,  and  un- 
necessary J  Their  judgment,  however,  such  as  it  is,  is 
equally  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Prelate. 
But  from  what  has  been  previously  shewn,  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  sign  or  evidence  whatever,  contained 

*  Supp.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  540.  See  also  Schroeder,  Instit. 
ad  Fund.  ling.  Heb.  §.  125. 

*  As  in  Greek  it  might  be  correctly  expressed,  rovro  irpoatyopa 
*€p)  ApapTiae ;  or  in  Latin,  "  Hoc  oblatio  est." 

7  It  is  not  of  moment  to  our  present  purpose  ;  but  in  passing 
I  shall  mention  that  the  Collations,  (Bib.  Hebr.  Kennicott)  gene- 
rally present  the  form  N*n  in  these  passages  as  a  various  reading 
from  fewer  or  more  MSS.,  and,  as  I  have  perceived,  this  variation 
is  quoted  from  the  greatest  number  of  MSS.  in  those  texts, 
where  the  principal  noun  is  personal,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  5.  20.  &c. 
The  learned  reader  will  easily  discover  how  this  augmented  oc- 
currence of  the  variation  happened.  It  was  a  stronger  case  in  the 
construction  which  invited  the  attempt  to  change  it. 
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in  the  passages  which  he  has  cited,  of  the  secondary 
sense  of  nNBrr,  as  a  Sin-offering>  being  discriminated 
by  a  masculine  form. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  a  certain  degree  of  philological 
evidence,  in  favour  of  that  secondary  sense,  could 
really  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  text  in  question ; 
we  should  still  have  to  consider  the  effect  resulting 
from  it,  and  whether  the  interpretation  to  be  imposed 
is  satisfactory  and  consistent.  An  aptitude,  a  striking 
coherence,  of  the  sense,  might  confirm,  as  an  unfit- 
ness of  it,  must  repel,  our  philological  reasons.     To 
the  new  interpretation,  viewed  in  this  light,  I  think 
there  are  just  exceptions  to  be  made,  on  account 
of  its  unsuitableness  and  irregularity  of  import.    For, 
besides  that  there  is  some  want   of  aptitude  and 
felicity  in  it  to  Cain's  manner  of  life,  of  whom  it  is 
said  just  before,  that  he  was  "  a  tiller  of  the  ground," 
not  "  a  keeper  of  sheep ;"  and  therefore  the  idea  of 
the  animal  couching  at  the  door  does  not  come  home, 
with  its  images,  so  naturally  to  him ;    besides  this, 
(which  is  of  less  moment,)  I  argue  that  there  is 
a  grave  objection  to  the  whole  notion  of  a  Sin-offering 
in  this  place,  in  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  general  tenour  of  Scripture ;  the  Scripture  is  not 
used  to  address  the  wilful  sinner,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  be  doing,  or  meditating  to  do,  evil,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  go  and  sacrifice ;  but  rather  to  admonish  him 
of  his  evil  deeds  and  their  plague  of  punishment :  as 
reciprocally,  in  the  preceding  clause,  "  If  thou  doest 
"  well,   shalt   thou  not  be   accepted  V    After  this 
antecedent  enunciation  it  is  more  conformable  to  the 
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doctrinal  habit  of  Scripture ;  as  it  is  also  more  in 
connexion  with  the  commencement  of  the  passage ; 
to  expect  some  threatening,  or  severe  rebuke  to 
follow.* 

If  after  God's  favour  and  acceptance  promised  to 
Cain  in  "  his  well  doing,"  there  ensue  a  warning  of 
commination  to  his  "  doing  of  evil/'  there  is  a  just 
sequel  of  things,  and  a  Scriptural  sense :  the  doc- 
trine is  related  and  consistent :  the  Divine  Expos- 
tulation is  complete.  In  this  direction  we  shall  most 
reasonably  look  for  the  concluding  idea  of  the  text ; 
in  this  direction  we  find  it,  in  our  own  Authorised 
Version;  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  dis- 
turbing this  position  of  the  sense  is  not  so  apparent, 
that  the  change  ought  to  be  conceded  to  any  thing 
less  than  a  very  imperative  evidence  of  grammatical 
criticism;  from  which  kind  of  evidence  the  new 
interpretation  proposed  is  most  remote. 

But  fourthly,  The  whole  doctrine  concerning  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  word  JiNlDrr  requires  to  be 
more  correctly  stated:  and  when  so  stated,  it  will 
be  seen  to  leave  no  authority  to  the  idea  of  a  Sin- 
offering  in  this  particular  place.  The  true  secondary 
signification  of  the  word,  I  take  upon  me  to  assert, 
is  not  precisely  Sin-offering  at  all ;  but  Something  for 
Sin ;   or  some  adjunct  relative  to  it ;  as  its  price ; 

*  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  see  the  different  ground  of 
the  context,  in  that  mild  exhortation  and  consolatory  doctrine 
of  St.  John :  '•  These  things  write  I  unto  you,  my  little  children, 
"  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
"  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous." — 1  Epist.  ii.  1. 
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whether  that  price  be  a  Ransom,  or  a  Punishment  : 
and  when  the  term  is  put  for  a  Sin-offering,  that 
precise  sense  is  derived  to  it  through  the  more  ge- 
neral idea  which  I  have  here  stated :  in  which  the 
restricted  signification  of  offering  cannot  be  held  to 
be  essential  to  it,  or  strictly  to  belong  to  it. 
And  therefore,  although  Sin-offering  is  not  an  im- 
proper phrase,  as  it  stands  in  our  Version,  in  the 
context  of  the  Levitical  Law,  (where  the  institution 
and  description  of  the  Offering  are  the  actual  subject 
of  the  text,)  yet  the  word  JiNtDrr  by  itself,  can  be  no 
more,  in  its  secondary  signification,  than  the  Xvrpov  or 
the  iroivii  of  sin,  indifferently.  It  is  either  the  context, 
or  it  is  an  occasional  or  accidental  use,  which  invests 
it  with  the  specific  character  of  an  Offering.  This 
remark  I  expect  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  those  who 
will  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  true  principle  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  the  derivation  of  its  secondary 
senses.  But  I  appeal  to  some  proofs  of  it.  First, 
I  appeal  to  the  Septuagint.  The  Septuagint  Trans- 
lators have  shewn  what  they  thought  of  the  term, 
and  of  its  true  extent,  by  commonly  translating  it, 
irepl  afiaprla?,  or  virep  d/xapria^ :  without  any  append- 
age of  Offering.  (In  some  readings  of  the  Septuagint 
it  is  simply  ajuLaprlas  ecroV  :  a  correct  and  consistent 
translation). a    Secondly,  I  appeal  to  the  actual  force 

*  So  also  the  ancient  Italic  Version  ;  "  quia  pro  peccato  est." 
Levit.  iv.  24.  v.  8.  The  Latin  Vulgate  agrees,  see  Exod.  xxix. 
14.,  Levit.  iv.  21 .  v.  9. 1 1 .  Wicliffe,  in  his  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  preserves  the  same  open  and  general  form.  "  It  is  for 
"  the  sin  of  the  multitude."— Levit.  iv.  21 .  "  It  is  for  m." — 
ib.  v.  24.     Not  a  Sin-offering. 
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of  the  word  nxwri  as  expressive  of  punishment ;  Sin- 
suffering  as  well  as  Sin-offering.  So  the  English 
Translators  have  twice  rendered  it ;  "  For  the  punish- 
"  ment  of  the  iniquity  of  my  people  is  greater  than 
"  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom  :"  Lament,  i v. 
6.  This  complex  phrase,  "  the  punishment  of  the 
"  sin"  is  simply  JiKlorr  in  the  original. — "  This  shall 
"  be  the  punishment  of  Egypt,  and  the  punishment  of 
"  all  nations."  (Marg  Sin)  Zech.  xiv.  19.  Heb. 
ilMDTT.  And  although  in  one  or  both  of  these  pas- 
sages, some  Interpreters  have  fluctuated  between  the 
idea  of  sin,  and  that  of  punishment,  yet  the  translation 
of  punishment  is  not  disputed  as  though  the  word 
were  incapable  of  that  sense.  In  fact,  Hebrew 
Critics,  Lexicons,  and  Concordances,  are  familiar 
with  punishment,  as  one  secondary  signification  of  the 
word.  My  object  at  present  is  only  to  shew  that  its 
secondary  signification  embraces  at  once  the  two 
ideas — of  atonement  and  punishment.  And  this 
capacity  of  a  twofold  notion  in  the  term  is  in  unison 
with  the  nature  of  the  things ;  for  expiation  is  a  kind 
of  penalty;  and  punishment  is  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
piation. Hence  to  expiate,  in  English,  is  to  atone 
for  sin,  whether  by  actual  punishment,  or  by  a  sub- 
stituted mulct  or  satisfaction.  Hence  the  like  com- 
munity of  notion  in  luere,  piaeulum,  in  Latin — and 
other  analogous  words  in  other  languages.  This  ac- 
count, which  I  have  now  given  of  the  history  and 
extent  of  the  secondary  sense  of  the  original  word 

m 

in  question ;  though  it  may  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  Lexicons,  and  in  the  controversy ;  I  should  sub- 
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mit  to  the  judgment  of  none  more  willingly  than  of 
the  learned  Prelate  himself,  who  has  delivered  some 
occasional  strictures  on  the  subject  of  language  con- 
ceived with  a  philosophic  mind.     At  the  least  it  is 
no  new  power  that  I  assign  to  the  word,  in  extending 
its  secondary  signification  to  punishment,  as  well  as 
to  atonement :  but  only  an  explanation  which  I  offer 
how  the  two  ideas  are  umted,  both  in  the  derivative 
form,  and  in  one  general  secondary  acceptation.     It 
follows,  if  this  account  be  a  correct  one,  that  JiNtorr, 
in  Gen.  iv.  7.  if  it  is  to  be  there  understood  in  its 
secondary  sense,  may  as  well  be  the  punishment  of  sin, 
as  an  atonement  for  it.     It  follows  also  that  if  there 
be  any  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  text  for  a  masculine 
form  discriminating  the  secondary  sense,  that  dis- 
criminating form  will  still  undeniably  leave  the  term 
indifferent  to  the  ideas  of  offering,  or  punishmmt : 
and  which  is  the  right  one,  for  any  particular  passage, 
must  be  decided  by  the  special  reasons  of  the  text, 
but  can  never  be  decided  by  the  grammatical  rule. 
In  every  event  the  grammatical  criticism  upon  the 
construction  of  the  term  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  as  indicating 
an  Atoning  Oblation  for  Sin,  is  superseded. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  those  many  excellent 
Critics  and  Theologians  to  whom  I  have  referred,  as 
maintaining  the  notion  of  evil  and  threatening  in  the 
clause  under  debate,  had  ample  reason  for  what  they 
did  in  the  capacity  of  the  word  itself.  Some  of  them 
have  alleged  the  more  exact  notion  of  punishment. 
Vatablus  in  loc.  "  Hebraei  dicunt  peccatum  sig- 
"  nificare  pcenam  peccati :   q.  d.  Quod  si  non  benS 
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faceris,  si  non  corrigas  vitam  tuam,  /?(?##  cfe^tte 
peccato  cubat,  jacet  praestoque  est,  et  cupit  tibi 
"  adhaerere."  Grotius;  "  Statim  in  foribus  peccatum 
il  cubat.  Culpam  poena  premit  comes.  Nam  peccati 
"  nomine  fieruw/wcilfc  pcenam  significare  frequens 
"  Hebrceis"  Our  English  Translators,  without  com- 
mitting themselves  to  this  more  limited  sense  of 
punishment,  have  yet  kept  their  translation  on  fair 
terms  with  it.  They  favour,  although  they  do  not 
express  it.  But  I  do  not  ask  so  much  to  be  con- 
ceded, as  that  the  direct  sense  of  punishment  should 
be  introduced.  Sin,  with  its  consequences  implied, 
is  enough.  It  is  sufficient  also  to  have  proved  that 
the  admission  of  "  Sin-offering"  into  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  precarious  as  it 
is  novel. 

In  the  last  place,  some  difficulty  is  made  in  ad- 
mitting the  union  of  Sin  with  the  verb  \2l ;  a  word 
which  expresses  couching,  or  lying  down  as  a  beast, 
and  which  is  thought  on  that  account  to  create  an 
expression  unreasonably  bold. 

The  sense  of  the  word  \yi,  unquestionably,  is  that 
of  "  couching,  or  lying  down  as  a  beast ;"  as  such  it 
is  descriptive  of  an  animal  image,  rather  than  ex- 
pressive of  a  moral  idea.  But  as  all  languages  have 
their  figurative  phrase,  and  sometimes  it  is  such,  as, 
if  we  abstract  from  the  dominion  of  usage,  or  the 
context,  or  the  occasion,  might  well  be  called  bold : 
so  the  Hebrew  abounds  in  this  translated  phraseology 
native  to  it,  and  often  employs  the  natural  force  of 
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the  image  as  an  ingredient  in  the  import  and  energy 
of  the  expression,  merely  fitting  it  the  better  to  its 
purpose.  That  we  may  not  hesitate,  however,  in 
admitting  the  moral  application  in  the  term  y;n,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  second  example  of  it  in 
a  place  where  it  indisputably  holds  that  same  signifi- 
cation. This  second  example  occurs  in  the  recital  of 
the  threatenings  of  the  Law.  "  But  then  the  anger 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against 
that  man,  and  all  the  curses,  that  are  written  in 
this  book,  shall  lie  upon  him.'9  nbxn-bl  13  rrcdl 
(Deut.  xxix.  20.)  a  passage  which  probably  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned  Author;  but 
which  is  not  only  parallel  in  its  sense  to  our  text 
in  Gen.  iv.  7.  but  decisive  in  shewing  that  the 
boldness  of  this  phrase  is  no  impeachment  of  its  long 
received  acceptation :  viz.  u  Sin  lieth  at  the  door." 

The  versions  of  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  ex- 
press definitely  this  same  sense  of  the  passage,  with 
exactness  to  the  Hebrew,  and  with  aptitude  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek.  'Eav  Se  m  ayaOvvyv,  irapa  Ovpav 
dfxaprla  ey/ceiTOu.  Symmachus.  Kcu  av  fJLtj  aya6S>$  Trotyl 
«r*  Oupas  d/jLaprla  eyKadyrai.  Theodotion  (apud  Origen. 
in  Hexapl.) — versions  these,  true  to  the  Original,  and 
in  perfect  agreement  with  our  English  Translation. 

But  here  again  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  placed 
in  dissent  with  the  observations  of  the  learned 
Prelate.  This  very  version  of  Theodotion  is  adduced 
by  him,  (Symmachus  he  does  not  mention,)  as 
confirmatory  of  his  idea  of  a  Sin-offering  lying  at 
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the  door.  For  a  decision  in  this  point  I  shall  appeal 
to  the  Biblical  and  the  Classical  Scholar ;  requesting 
it  may  be  considered  whether  it  be  possible  to  admit, 
in  Theodotion's  version,  either  that  dfiaprla,  in  that 
simple  state  of  the  expression,  detached  from  all 
context  of  the  Ceremonial  Law,  can  stand  for  any 
thing  more  than  Sin;  or  that  eyKaOqrai  in  such  a 
passage  can  be  divested  of  its  unfriendly  and 
menacing  import,  that  of  an  adversary,  planted  in  his 
way,  to  Cain,  rather  than  of  a  Sacrifice  ready  to  make 
his  peace;  one  of  the  most  definite  significations 
of  cyKaOirrai  being  that  of  an  enemy  s  position,  either 
for  open  war,  or  ambuscade. 

But  yet  whilst  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  others 
on  this  point,  I  shall  add  one  observation  more,  to 
assist  in  clearing  the  truth.  If  any  person  will 
look  into  the  Hellenistic  Text,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  in  the  remains  of  the  other  Versions, 
preserved  in  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  observe  how 
that  Text  renders  the  word  nxvn  when  it  signifies 
Sin-offering,  in  the  Levitical  Code;  he  will  find, 
(I  speak  after  some  examination  made,)  that  the 
Greek  Translators  have  been  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  simple  form  of  d/iaprla  for  that  purpose.  They 
have  much  more  frequently  employed  some  of  those 
other  more  correct  forms,  as  \nrip  duaprias,  irepl 
ajjLapTiav,  or  perhaps  dfiaprlas  (cot/.)  and  this  they 
have  done  in  the  Ceremonial  Code  itself,  where  the 
previous  description  of  the  actual  Oblation  tends  to 
give  both  to  DHtOtl  and  to  dpaprla  something  of  a 
local  and  artificial  sense,  under  that  Code.  He  will 
also  find  that  when  the  bare  term  dpapria  occurs 
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at  all,  (it  seems  to  belong  to  the  Alexandrine  Text, 
and  in  that  Text  it  is  an  occasional,  not  the  constant 
reading,)  there  is  always  a  great  dissentient  testimony 
opposed  to  it  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Editions. e  In 
fact  dfiaprla  is  not  correct  Greek  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  sense  of  Sin-offering :  and  the  Hellen- 
istic Translators  have  shewn  that  they  were  aware  of  its 
incorrectness,  by  adopting  a  modification  of  the  noun. 
But  out  of  the  Levitical  Law,  in  the  pure  Moral  or 
Historical  parts  of  Scripture,  I  venture  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  point  certain,  that  duaprla  neither  could  express 
Sin-offering,  nor  be  so  used  by  any  Translator  not 
wholly  inattentive  to  the  propriety  of  his  expression. 

Accordingly  we  observe  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  that  when  the  Sin-offerings  of  the  Law 
come  into  mention,  they  are  denominated  by  the 
phrase  which  really  is  the  correct  one;  and  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle  took  from 
the  existing  text  of  the  Septuagint.  'OXo/cairnw/Acnra 
Ka\  irepl  afxapTias  ovk  evSorcq&as.  cap.  X.  6.  Overlap  teat 
Trpo<T(popai>  Ka\   oXoKavrd/JLara    ica\  irepl    dfxapTias    ovk 

tjOeXtieras.  8.  This  citation  is  an  evidence  for  that 
one  text  at  least,  how  the  Septuagint  Translators 
had  expressed  Sin-offering. 

One  passage  there  is  in  the  New  Testament, 
wherein  d/mapria  simply  is  thought  to  be  used  for 
Sin-offering.  Tov  yap  m  yvdvra  dfiapriav,  virep  yfiwv 
dfxapriav  eirolq&ev,  Iva  rjfxeis  yivd/meOa  Sucaioovvq  Qeov  iv 

avT$.  2  Cor.  v.  21.     Which  is  commonly  explained 

e  See  the  Collations  in  the  Septuagint  on  the  several  texts. 
Exod.  zxiz.  14.  xxz.  10.  Levit.  iv.  3.  21.  24.  29.  v.  9.  vi.  17*  25. 


\ 
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thus:  "  He  made  Him  a  Sin-offering  for  us  :"f  and  the 
text  is  usually  quoted  as  the  authoritative  example  of 
that  definite  sense.     But  in  this  passage  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  most  expressive  and   energetic  in  the 
whole    of   his   writings,    I   consider   that  we   only 
enervate  the  exquisite  force  of  his  sentiment  and 
doctrine,  by   introducing   the   idea   of  Sin-offering. 
"  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  He  made  to  be  sin  for  us, 
"  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
"  in  Him."     Christ  was  made  sin  (a  sinner),  for  us : 
we  righteousness   (righteous),   in   Him.     His   being 
made  a  sinner,  is  the  being  treated  as  such.     But 
all  this  force  is  condensed  in  the  term  Sin :  and  the 
precise  notion  of  Sin-offering  not  only  is  unnecessary, 
but  even  detrimental,  to  the  pathos  and  argumentative 
eloquence  of  the  Apostle's  saying.     It  is  a  part  of 
the  intellectual   grandeur  of  his  style  to  write  in 
that   manner.     So   he   often   does.     Galat.  iii.   13. 
"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
"  law,   being   made  a  curse  for  us."     (Karapa,  not 
Kardparos.)      Ephes.  v.   8.      "  Ye   were    sometime 
"  darkness,   but   now   are   ye   light   in   the    Lord." 
(<tk6tos9  <j)Sfc.)     Rom.  xi.  7.     "  The  Election  hath 
"obtained  it."  It  is  therefore  a  cold  officious  criti- 
cism, and  not  a  true  sympathy  with  the  pregnant  and 
emphatic  style  of  the  Apostle,  which  would  convert 
Sin,  in  this  passage,  into  Sin-offering ;  and  although 
this  substituted  idea  has  had  a  considerable  success 
among  later  Commentators,  it  is  only  by  a  specious 
poverty  of  thought  which  really  robs  the  passage 
of  its  force.     For  what  is  there  extraordinary,  if 

f  S.  Augustin.  torn.  VIII.  p.  481.  lib.  1 .  contra  Maximinum. 
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the  Sinless  should  be  made  an  Offering  for  Sin  ? 
it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  Offerings  that  they  be 
pure  and  spotless.  But  when  we  read  that  the 
righteous  was  made  a  sinner,  that  we  sinners  might 
be  made  righteous,  then  we  are  at  home  with  St. 
Paul's  striking  energy  of  mind,  and  the  mutual 
transference  of  character  between  the  Redeemer 
and  the  Sinner  becomes  perfect.  Our  Translators 
therefore  have  here  shewn  a  justness  of  conception, 
to  which  many  later  Critics,  and  those  of  no  mean 
talents,  have  not  attained:  or  rather  from  which 
they  have  been  carried  away  by  a  suggestion  of 
their  philological  erudition  unskilfully  applied. 
Nor  do  those  Translators  stand  alone.  They  have 
Grotius  with  them:  and  he  cites  Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius,  and  Theophylact  for  the  same  exposition 
of  the  text.  But,  even  on  the  pure  philological 
grounds,  what  I  have  already  argued  perhaps  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  dfiaprla,  in  a  passage  unrelated 
to  the  Institutes  of  the  Law,  could  not  represent 
Sin-offering.  The  equivocalness  of  the  term,  in 
such  a  position,  would  be  too  violent.  And  in  the 
Hebrew  itself  we  are  not  permitted  to  suppose  that 
fiNDn  was  ever  a  pure  equivocal  term,  expressing 
equally  Sin9  and  its  Atonement;  or  its  Punishment. 
The  primary  and  the  secondary  senses  no  doubt 
were  distinguished  by  their  respective  modifications 
in  the  word  whilst  the  language  was  a  living  one, 
though  the  true  nature  of  those  distinctions,  effected 
by  means  of  the  Vowels,  is  now  lost,  or  precariously 
supplied  by  the  Masoretic  system.  But  if  in  the 
Hebrew  such  a  discrimination  existed,  much  more 
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would  the  superior  accuracy  of  the  Greek  language 
demand  it. 

To  return  then  to  the  Version  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  by 
Theodotion,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  express  it  as  my 
opinion,  in  the  largest  terms,  that  Theodotion  neither 
did,  nor  could,  intend,  any  reference  to  a  Sin-offer- 
ingy  when  he  wrote  that  significant  sentence,  'Exl 

Ovpas  d/JLapria  eyKaOnrai. 

In  the  last  place  I  must  revert  to  the  grammatical 
criticism  of  Parkburst,  which  has  sown  the  seed  of 
much  of  this  discussion.  He  treats  the  union  of 
yni  and  JiNton  as  some  great  anomaly  of  construc- 
tion in  the  discord  of  gender.  But  indeed  his  ob- 
servation in  this  point  is  most  inaccurate.  For  the 
masculine  form  of  the  verb,  connected  with  a  femi- 
nine noun,  is  nothing  so  rare ;  and  the  construction 
rests  upon  a  reason  and  principle.  The  verb,  when 
in  its  masculine  form,  is  in  its  original  simplicity,  and 
therefore  when  it  follows  a  feminine  noun,  it  may 
still  decline  admitting  the  change  of  inflexion ;  and 
the  phrase  is  correct.  If  a  masculine  noun  were  to 
be  followed  by  a  verb  inflected  as  a  feminine,  it  would 
really  be  the  anomaly.  Yet  even  this  construction 
perhaps  is  not  unexampled.  The  former  is  the  case 
with  \2D  and  riKOn;  and  the  construction  is  an 
established  one.s     If  \21  however  be  taken  for  the 


g  Schroeder.  Institut.  ad  Ling.  Hebr.  Append.  §.  56.  "  Ver- 
"  bom,  quod  nominativo  additur,  ordinaria  constructione  cum  eo 
"  convenit  tarn  genere  quara  numero.  Generis  tamen  conveniens 
"  tia  non  est  perpetua.     Cum  nomine  enim  fxminino  interdum 
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participial  form,  which  probably  it  is,  the  whole  case 
becomes  still  more  clear.  Besides  Parkhurst,  other 
Critics  there  are  who  have  remarked  upon  an  irre- 
gularity of  construction  in  the  passage.  Some  such 
irregularity  there  may  be,  if  the  following  clause 
VlpWJl  T^tf)  ("  to  thee  shall  be  his  desire")  be  re- 
ferred to  Sin;h  and  not  to  Abel.  But  such  is  not 
the  view  which  Parkhurst  and  Archbishop  Magee 
have  taken  of  the  context ;  and  therefore  their 
grammatical  criticism  upon  the  preceding  clause,  in 
which  \yi  is  joined  with  JiNton,  certainly  is  incorrect 
from  first  to  last.1 

And  now  to  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close,  since 
we  discover  the  critical  reasoning,  by  which  the 
new  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  supported,  to 
be  essentially  erroneous ;  since  neither  the  theo- 
logical sense  of  the  text  is  improved  by  it,  nor  the 
phraseology  corrected ;  since  the  judgment  of  our 
own  Translators  has  almost  the  entire  consent  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  its  side ;  I  conclude  that 

"  construitur  Verbum  masculinum,  per  archaismum,  ut  videtur ; 
"  cum  verisimile  sit,  omnes  Verborum  personas  olim  communes 
"  faisse,  et  hinc  factum  esse,  ut  generis  discrimen,  postquam 
"  constitutum  fait,  nonnunquam  negligeretur."  He  gives  many 
examples.     See  Pocock  on  Micah,  p.  73. 

h  See  Buddaeus,  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  F.  Vol.  I.  p.  119, 120. 

i  A  critical  observation  upon  the  construction  occurs  in  Jerom. 
"  Quod  autem  in  lxx  Intrepretibus  errorem  fecit,  illud  est,  quia 
"  Peccatum,  id  est,  Attath,  in  Hebrseo  generis  masculini  est,  in 
"  Greco  fceminini.  Et  qui  interpretati  sunt,  masculino  illud,  ut 
"  erat  in  Hebrseo,  genere  transtulerunt."  Hieronym.  Quaest. 
Hebr.  in  Genes.  Jerom  understood  "  his  desire"  to  be  the  desire 
of  Sin,  not  of  Abel,  and  he  pronounces,  as  we  see,  Attath  in  the 
sense  of  Sin,  to  be  masculine. 
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there  is  no  reason  shewn  for  disturbing  the  received 
sense  in  this  great  article  of  the  Scripture ;  and 
that  the  text  is  incompetent  to  furnish  any  testi- 
mony either  explicit,  or  probable,  to  the  existence 
of  Expiatory  Sacrifice  in  the  days  of  Cain  and 
Abel. 

Nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention,  for  the  credit  due 
to  the  ancient  and  received  interpretation  of  the 
passage  which  has  now  been  discussed,  that,  whereas 
the  learned  Prelate  speaks  of  the  text  as  one  "  which 
"  had  long  exercised,  only  to  puzzle  and  perplex  the 
"  Commentators,"  this  is  to  do  justice  neither  to  it, 
nor  to  them.  I  cannot  discover  that  the  Commen- 
tators had  been  thus  embarrassed  and  perplexed. 
Their  comments  do  not  betray  it.  On  the  contrary 
they  seem  to  have  been  very  generally  agreed  and 
satisfied,  as  to  the  sense  of  this  one  clause  here  in 
question.  It  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Expostu- 
lation with  Cain,  or  in  the  general  structure  of  the 
whole  sentence,  which  are  really  of  a  more  difficult 
exposition,  that  the  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion 
had  prevailed. 

It  was  therefore  a  voluntary  inroad  of  innovation, 
and  invited  by  no  existing  perplexity,  that  was  made 
by  Lightfoot,  when  he  advanced  the  notion,  ascribed 
to  him  as  its  author;  an  innovation  for  which  I 
think  that  celebrated  Hebraist  owes  the  Christian 
Church  some  amends  of  apology,  more  ample  than 
he  has  made  in  the  very  slight  and  precipitate  criti- 
cism by  which  he  has  introduced  it ;  and  I  think 
this  the  more,  since  he  has  had  influence  enough 
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to  seduce  the  assent  of  some  distinguished  prose- 
lytes. But  a  jealousy  of  these  late  improvements 
of  the  Scripture  Sense  in  all  its  greater  texts  would 
not  be  misplaced.  And  of  Lightfoot  I  will  say,  that, 
although  his  knowledge  in  Hebrew  Antiquities,  and 
in  Oriental  and  Rabbinical  learning,  is  admitted 
to  have  been  such  as  made  him  a  fit  coadjutor  of 
Walton  and  Castell,  he  is  one  of  the  last  writers 
to  deserve  our  confidence,  either  for  his  perspicacity, 
as  a  Scholar,  or  his  justness  of  thinking,  as  a  Divine. 
Something  of  the  system  of  his  mind  in  both  those 
respects  may  be  seen  in  the  observations  he  has  in- 
troduced in  union  with  his  novel  version  of  our  text. 
He  speaks  of  "  the  inspiration  of  grace  manifested  in 
"  Abel,  such  as  is  tJie  portion  of  the  Elect?*  A  doc- 
trine which  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  out  of  place ; 
it  cannot  be  built  upon  this  part  of  Scripture,  nor 
feirly  connected  with  it.  Again,  to  recommend  his 
idea  of  " the  Animal  Victim  lying  at  the  door"  he 
suggests,  as  the  explication  of  that  phrase,  that 
"bthe  Victims  for  Sacrifice  were  always  brought 
"  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle"  The  anachronism 
of  which  premature  allusion,  in  the  days  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  he  resolves  to  ascribe  to  Moses ;  explaining 
the  phrase  to  be  an  accommodation  to  the  Levitical 

&  "  In  Abele  autem  conspicva  erat  inspiratio  grattie,  qua  Electit 
"  contingit." 

h  "  HHton  valde  communiter  accipitur  de  Sacrificio  pro  peccato. 
"  Sacrificia  autem  semper  ad  januam  Tabemaculi  adducebantur." 
—Chronic.  Vet.  Test.  cap.  iv. ;  and  this  in  a  work  whose  title 
and  business  it  is  to  adjust  Chronica  Temporum  et  Ordinem  Tex- 
tuum  Veteris  Teatamenti. 
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times :  a  supposition  most  improbable,  but  which 
shews  that  in  a  favourite  opinion  difficulties  are  not 
perceived. !  This  occurs  in  his  tract  of  Observations 
on  Genesis,  which  he  has  entitled  "  paucse  ac  novella, 
quarum  pleraeque  certee,  cceteree  probabiles,  omnes 
autem  innoxiae,  ac  raro  antea  audita"  Of  these 
select  Observations,  whose  novelty  was  to  be  among 
their  merits,  I  shall  give  some  further  examples. 
Another  is,  "  That  the  clean  beasts  were  created  by 
"  Sevens,  the  seventh  in  each  kind  being  intended 
"  for  Adam's  use  in  Sacrifice  after  the  Fall."  J 
Another,  the  next  adjoining ;  "  Homo  per  Trini- 
"  totem  creatus  circiter  horam  diet  tertiam,  sive, 
"  appellatione  nostra,  nonam  meridianam : "  with 
many  others  of  equal  authority.  Surely  these  are 
traditions  fitter  for  a  comment  on  the  Talmud,  than 
the  Scripture;  and  I  reckon  it  no  presumption,  to 
decline  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  grave  writer 
who  can  describe  so  much  more  of  the  Creation 
than  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

But  upon  such  methods  of  treating  the  Scripture, 
and  their  tendency,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  our 
present  inquiry,  if  I  offer  a  remark,  of  which  Light- 
foot  himself  shall  furnish  the  illustration.  His  tract 
of  Novel  Observations,  of  which  I  have  given  a  speci- 

*  "  Et  mos  erat,  cui  ut  notissimo  Moses  sermonem  accommodavit, 
"  collocare  Sacrificia  ad  fores  Sanctuarii." — Observat.  in  Genesin, 
cap.  iv.  7« 

i  "  Bestdae  mundse  create  sunt  septena,  tria  paria  ad  prolem, 
"  et  reliqtue  singula  Adamo  in  Sacrificium  post  lapsum ;  at  im- 
"  mundae  tantummodo  bince,  ad  generis  propagationem."  Genes, 
i.  25.  ed.  Roterd. 
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men,  be  addressed  to  his  Friends  and  Fellow-coun- 
trymen, an  auditory  of  popular  readers,  whose  judg- 
ment was  not  likely  to  be  over  severe  in  examining 
his  notions,  nor,  as  I  think,  to  be  greatly  improved 
by  taking  them  unexamined.  It  was  inscribed 
"  Comitates  Staffordiensis  Incolis,  popidaribus  cha- 
"  rissi?nis,  caeterisque  in  urbe  Londinensi  amicis." 
This  was  in  the  year  1642.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
lived  to  deliver  a  disputation  on  the  following  thesis : 
"  Post  Canonem  Scripture  consignatum  non  sunt 
"  novce  Revelationes  expectandse ;"  a  thesis  which  he 
maintained,  says  his  Biographer,  against  the  Enthu- 
siasts, whom  he  opposed  with  all  his  power,  grieved 
and  indignant  to  see  that  Sect  subverting  the  word 
of  Holy  Writ  by  their  private  revelations.  We 
know  what  progress  in  Scripture  interpretation  was 
made  in  England,  within  the  compass  of  those  Ten 
memorable  years.  But  I  must  say,  it  was  neither  in 
reason,  nor  consistent,  for  this  really  learned  and 
good  man,  who  sat  a  Master  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  to  be  surprised  or  offended  at  novelties, 
who  had  himself  written  what  I  shall  call  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  given  his 
countrymen  the  example,  and  the  principle,  by  which 
they  happened  to  discover  only  not  the  same  things 
as  he  had  done.  This  was  a  lesson  for  his  times. 
Ours  are  in  no  danger  of  the  like  excess.  Yet  the 
same  principle,  admitted  in  any  degree,  can  never  be 
wholly  free  from  evil,  either  in  tempting  some  men 
to  see  more  than  the  Scripture  contains,  or  furnish- 
ing to  others  one  pretext  of  excuse  for  seeing  less. 
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This  I  offer  as  the  apology  of  my  own  caution,  in 
confining  the  Scripture  evidence,  as  I  shall  do,  on 
the  whole  subject  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,  to  its  real 
and  authentic  statements;  or  to  deductions  from 
those  statements,  perfectly  clear  and  unforced. 

I  pass  next  to  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  is  thought  to  prove  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abel  to  have  been  a  proper  Expiatory  Sacrifice. 
"  And  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
"  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
"  things  than  that  of  Abel."  Heb.  xii.  24.  The  com- 
parison,  which  is  here  made,  Archbishop  Magee 
understands  to  be  between  the  sacrifice  offered  by 
Abel,  and  that  of  Christ ;  not  between  the  blood  of 
Abel  himself,  and  that  of  the  Redeemer :  and  upon 
that  former  ground  of  the  comparison  he  argues  for 
a  corresponding  nature  of  the  two  Sacrifices ;  conse- 
quently that  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel  was  an  Expiatory 
one.     These  points  must  be  examined. 

First,  the  Received  Text  stands  thus:  K<n  Sia- 

Otjkw  via?  /JL€<TiTt)  'Iq<rov9  koi  aifxaTi  pavrio-fiou,  Kpelrrova 

XaXovvri  irapa  top  'A/3e\.  There  is  a  various  reading, 
trapa  to  9A/3e\,  not  equally  supported.  But  I  shall 
consider  both  the  received  text,  and  the  second 
reading ;  and  examine  how  they  affect  our  argument 
concerning  the  nature  of  Abel's  Sacrifice. 

The  natural,  the  necessary  sense  of  the  received 
text  is,  that  "  the  blood  of  Christ  speaketh  better 
"  things  than  Abel  speaketh.9'    In  which  view,  since 
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the  allusion  is  so  pregnant,  and  the  reference  so  apt, 
to  the  words  of  God  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  that 
"  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
"  the  ground ;"  since  also  the  opposition  of  contrast 
becomes  so  striking  between  the  blood  of  Abel,  the 
first-shed  blood  of  the  human  race,  crying  to  God  for 
justice,  and  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  speaking 
mercy ;  we  shall  at  once  throw  away  the  connexion 
of  the  images,  with  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture texts  containing  them,  and  destroy  the  exube- 
rance of  the  Apostle's  comparison,  if  we  set  aside 
these  ideas  of  Abel's  blood,  and  go  to  that  of  his 
Oblations.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Apostle's  remarkable  phrase  "  of  the  blood  of  the 
"  Mediator  speaking  better  things,"  not  accomplishing 
or  obtaining  them,  carries  us  almost  irresistibly  to 
the  voice  of  Abel's  blood.  We  scarcely  have  an 
option  whether  to  remember  it,  or  no.  Now  the 
book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  AbeFs  blood  spoke,  and 
what  it  spoke;  but  that  book  does  not  tell  what 
the  blood  of  his  Offerings  spoke ;  whether  it  was 
Expiation,  or  not.  Consequently  the  most  safe,  the 
most  direct,  and  the  most  complete  application  of  the 
Apostle's  words  will  be  to  a  comparison  between  the 
blood  of  Abel  shed,  and  that  of  the  Redeemer.  And 
the  sentiment  resulting  from  the  contrast,  thus  un- 
derstood, is  most  worthy  of  the  whole  context.  I 
confess  that  I  could  as  soon  forget  the  recorded  cry 
of  AbeFs  blood,  in  the  great  opposition  of  the  things 
which  create  the  whole  comparison  here  made,  by 
the  Apostle,  as  I  could  "  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
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"  which  spoke  on  Mount  Sinai/'  which  is  another 
point  of  the  parallel.  The  entire  parallel  consists  more 
of  opposites,  than  of  things  corresponding.  The  known 
vindictive  cry  therefore  of  Abel's  blood,  is  more  in 
unison  with  the  intent  of  the  comparison,  than  the 
supposed  Expiatory  sense  of  his  Sacrifice.1 

But  again:  if  we  choose  to  accept  the  other, 
though  the  less  supported  reading,  irapa  to  'A/3eX, 
"  than  the  blood  of  Abel?  the  phrase  still  directs  us 
to  Abel's  own  blood,  rather  than  admits  that  of  his 
Sacrifice ;  unless  there  be  some  reason  ab  extra  for 
resorting  to  his  Sacrifice ;  which  reason  I  am  not 
aware  how  it  can  be  pretended.  For,  ab  extra, "  the 
"  blood  of  Aber  still  meets  us  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  as  likely  to  be  referred  to,  as  the  blood  of  his 
Sacrifices;  and  the  essential  sense  of  the  phrase 
renders  that  likelihood  almost  a  certainty. 

But  to  go  further :  Let  us  suppose  the  phrase,  in 
either  of  its  forms,  wapa  rov '  A£eX,  or  irapa  to  'A/&X  ; 
to  be  intended  of  Abel's  Oblation ;  which  at  the  best 
is  but  doubtful ;  the  inference  would  be  but  doubtful 
again,  which  concludes  a  corresponding  nature  of  the 
two  Sacrifices,  so  compared,  as  being  both  Expia- 
tory. Some  agreement  indeed  there  must  be  in  the 
things  compared  together.  But  the  agreement, 
necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  the  comparison,  might 
consist  in  their  being  both  Sacrifices :  with  a  total 

1  [See  the  contrast  of  the  blood  of  Abel,  and  that  of  Christ  as 
delineated  by  the  Author  of  the  Tract,  de  Sacrif.  Cain  et  Abel, 
printed  in  Chrysostom's  works,  p.  458,  torn.  vii.  ed.  Savile.] 
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disparity  in  this  very  attribute  of  Expiation.  Abel's 
might  be  a  Sacrifice  of  prayer;  of  intercession  for 
sin  ;  without  any  pledge  or  promise  previously  given, 
to  create  it  an  assured  medium  of  Expiation.  In 
Christ  the  blood  of  sprinkling  has  its  virtue  declared, 
its  efficacy  sealed,  its  mediatory  power  folly  esta- 
blished. Unless  therefore,  by  proceeding  first  upon 
doubtful  premises,  and  then  throwing  more  into  our 
conclusion  than  those  doubtful  premises  contain,  that 
is,  by  combining  one  doubt  with  another,  we  cannot 
by  this  passage  argue  Abel's  Sacrifice  to  have  been 
a  rite  of  Expiation. 

It  is  true  that  Whitby,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
have  explained  this  phrase,  by  "  the  blood  of  Abel's 
"  oblation :"  But  in  this  respect  Whitby  has  most 
of  the  interpreters  opposed  to  him ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Critici  Sacri.  And  I  observe  in  Wolfius,k 
that  he  quotes  it  as  a  singular  and  peculiar  notion 
advanced  by  a  foreign  Critic,  Snabelius — "Atque 
"  is  quidem  hoc  habet  singular e,  quod  per  sanguinem 
"  non  ilium  Abelis  a  Caino  fusum,  sed  agni,  ab  Abele 
"  in  Sacrificium  mactati,  intelligit."  Whitby  how- 
ever does  not  attempt  to  establish  the  existence  of 
Expiatory  Sacrifice  in  the  days  of  Abel  by  this  text. 
Elsewhere  he  has  avowed  his  belief  that  all  the 
Sacrifices  before  the  Law  were  Holocausts,  and  that 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  were  offered  to  appease 
God  and  expiate  for  sin. l     This  certainty  of  his  is 

k  Io.  Christ.  Wolf.  Curae  Philol.  et  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test  Heb. 
xii.  24.  Snabel.  in  Amoenitatibus  Theolog.  Emblematic^  et 
Typica,  p.  109. 

1  Annot.  in  Heb.  ix.  19. 
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founded  on  Noah's  Sacrifice,  and  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  explaining  it  to  have  been  "  a  Sacrifice  to 
"  atone  God,  and  appease  His  displeasure."  But  the 
certainty  thus  founded  I  have  already  proved  to  be 
most  fallacious.  And  Whitby  in  our  present  text 
defends  only  the  first  proposition  of  Archbishop 
Magee's  reasoning:  viz.  that  the  blood  of  Abel  is 
the  blood  of  his  Sacrifice.  So  it  may  be :  and  yet 
there  will  remain  a  wide  interval,  between  that 
proposition,  and  the  admission  of  his  Sacrifice  having 
been  an  ordained  rite  of  Expiation;  an  interval 
which  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  comparison,  will  never  enable  us  to 
pass. 

In  this  state  I  leave  the  consideration  of  those 
proofs  which  this  very  able  Prelate  has  adduced  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  opinion.  That  they  are  solid 
and  unequivocal  evidences,  is  more  than  I  think  will 
be  said  in  behalf  of  them,  by  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  allow  them  some  degree  of  weight,  whilst 
I  can  allow  them  none.  But  when  we  reflect,  that 
besides  their  great  insecurity  for  any  purpose  of 
reasoning  whatever,  their  object  is  to  introduce  into 
the  Primitive  History  a  most  important  doctrine,  of 
which  that  History  yields  elsewhere  no  direct  ac- 
knowledgment ;  and  yet  a  doctrine,  of  which  some 
positive  memorial  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  been  given ;  and  that  the  derivative  force  of 
these  precarious  proofs  is  thereby  to  make  a  great 
addition  to  the  authentic  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment ;  I  shall  think  it  most  equitable  towards  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  most  impartial  to  the  Scripture 
itself,  most  conformable  to  the  love  of  Truth,  to 
decline  admitting  them  as  any  materials  of  informa- 
tion in  the  History  of  the  Primitive  Religion :  and 
also  to  suppose,  that  the  imperfect  and  unconvincing 
nature  of  them  attests  and  confirms  the  position 
which  I  have  stated ;  viz.  That  before  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  Scripture  affords  no  clear  example,  or 
proof,  of  the  existence  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice. 

And  I  the  more  readily  yield  to  this  impression, 
because  I  cannot  but  foresee,  that  if  such  dubious  and 
adapted  evidence  were  to  be  admitted  to  establish 
any  given  hypothesis,  there  scarcely  exists  the 
hypothesis  to  which  the  Scripture  might  not  be 
made  to  yield  its  support,  by  the  exercise  of  the  like 
skill  of  deduction. 

The  last  author  whom  I  shall  cite,  for  a  confirm* 
ation  of  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the 
history  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,  is  Outram.  This  ex- 
cellent and  most  accurate  writer,  in  his  classical 
work,™  in  which  he  has  traced  the  entire  system 
of  the  Sacrificial  Worship  through  the  institutions  of 
Judaism,  and  demonstrated  the  relation  of  it,  under 
those  institutions,  to  the  essential  doctrine  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the  Gospel,  has 
chosen  rather  to  report  the  opposite  reasons  and 
opinions  of  others,  respecting  the  Original  of  the 
Rite,  than  to  interpose  any  decision  of  his  own  upon 
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that  primary  question.     His  work  preceded  the  pub- 
lication of  Spencer's  De  Legibus  Hebraorvm ;   so 
that  he  was  not  influenced  to  his  neutrality  of  opin- 
ion, by  the  splendour  and  authority  of  that  imposing 
composition    of  learning.      He  was  also   a  great 
admirer  of  Ldghtfoot ;  for  his  studies  had  lain  very 
much  the   same   way,  in  Hebraic  and  Rabbinical 
erudition.     But  neither  did  Lightfoot's  peremptory 
determination  of  the  Divine  institution  of  Sacrifice, 
a  determination  which  he  delivered  like  an  axiom 
of  Theology,  so  disturb  Outram's  judgment  as   to 
hinder  him  from  seeing  reason,  and  weighing  the 
different  opinions  which  he  knew  had  been  maintain- 
ed, and  which  he  saw  the  question  admitted.     The 
whole  subject  he  has  opened,  though  with  great 
conciseness  in  its  most  important  points  of  specu- 
lation.    In  particular  he  has  introduced  a  view  of 
those  notions  of  Maimonides,  explanatory  of  the 
Mosaic  Ritual,  which  Spencer  first,  and  Warburton 
afterwards,  reduced   into  a  more  positive  system; 
and  he  has  handled  with  discretion,  in  a  few  sentences, 
that  principle,  which  Spencer  took  in  its  extreme 
latitude  for  the  basis  of  his   work;  the  principle 
of  an  indulgence  and   accommodation  conceded  to 
prior  usages,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

But  this  excellent  judge  of  the  subject,  who  had 
the  interest  of  no  hypothesis  wherewith  to  prejudice 
his  mind,  declines,  as  I  have  said,  to  offer  any 
judgment  on  that  which  has  become  the  principal 
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question;  the  first  appointment  of  Sacrifice.11  The 
piety  and  faith  of  Outram  are  not  to  be  suspected. 
It  is  the  main  object  of  his  work  to  refute  the 
Socinian  errors,  and  establish  the  perfect  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Atonement.  These  things  notwith- 
standing, and  possessed  as  he  was  of  a*  penetrating 
intellect,  and  an  exact  learning,  to  guide  him  in 
his  research,  he  could  not  discover  in  the  Scripture, 
nor  in  reason  and  Scripture  taken  together,  the 
evidence  of  a  Divine  institution  of  Sacrifice.  His 
neutrality  is  of  some  force.0  I  reckon  it  among 
the  strong  indications,  that  the  Scripture  evidence 
of  that  institution  does  not  exist. 

But  had  Outram  confined  his  attention  to  the 
general  question  concerning  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice, 
I  should  have  attributed  less  importance  to  the 
result  of  his  research.  That  general  question  is  a 
large  one,  and  there  are  some  arguments  affecting 
it,  which  in  his  time  had  not  been  much  considered. 
For  our  learning  has  grown  diffuse,  and  our  notions 
complex,  and  debate  has  made  our  conclusions 
circuitous.  But  this  accurate  inquirer,  in  the  progress 
of  his  work,  treats  of  Sacrifice  in  its  several  kinds ; 
and  he  falls  upon  this  very  consideration ;  "  Whether 

n  M  Atque  haec  de  Sacrificiorum  ortu ;  qua  de  re,  me  quod 
"  attinet,  Ego  nihil  omnino  malim,  quam  quicquam  pro  certo 
"  pronunciare."  Cap.  i.  Quae  de  Sacrificiorum  Origine  ultra 
eitroque  disputari  solent.  p.  1 1. 

o  The  first  edition  had  "  effect." 
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there  were  Expiatory  Sacrifices  prior  to  the  Mosaic 
"Law:"  a  point,  the  intimate  connexion  of  which 
with  the  fate  of  the  larger  controversy  does  not 
appear  to  have  struck  his  mind,  but  which  I  can 
view  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  hinge  of  the 
whole  Inquiry.  I  gladly  avail  myself  therefore  of 
a  detached  and  independent  confirmation,  which  he 
affords  me,  of  the  position  which  I  rest  upon :  viz. 
That  there  is  neither  example,  nor  evidence,  in 
Scripture,  before  the  Mosaic  Law,  of  Expiatory 
Sacrifice.  The  confirmation,  to  which  I  allude, 
is  contained  in  the  following  cautious  and  discrimi- 
nating sentence :  "  Jam  vero  sacra  piacidaria,  qualia 
a  Mose  descripta  sunt,  usquamne  forte  in  usu 
Jv&rint  ante  legem  sacram  Hebrceis  datam,  ego 
tninime  definiverim"  (Lib.  i.  cap.  de  Holocaustis.) 
He  could  find  no  such  Sacrifices ;  and  he  consulted 
both  prudence  and  truth,  when  he  forbore  to  define 
that  they  existed. 

And  now  that  I  may  revive  the  train  of  our 
Investigation,  I  shall  briefly  restate  what  has  been 
argued;  and  then  proceed.  I  have  shewn  that 
Natural  Reason  will  account  for  the  other  kinds 
of  Sacrifice,  including  Sacrifice  for  Sin ;  but  not  the 
Expiatory :  that  Expiatory  Sacrifice,  therefore,  would 
be  the  index  of  a  Divine  Appointment;  but  that 
the  evidence  of  such  Atoning  Oblations,  in  the 
Primitive  and  Patriarchal  Religion,  is  wanting. 
This  general  view  of  the  subject  I  have  confirmed 
by  the  indirect  testimony  of  some  of  the  principal 
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writers  who  have  treated  it.  For  either  they  have 
assumed  hastily,  and  without  proof,  the  existence 
of  Expiatory  Sacrifice  in  the  oldest  period  of  the 
world :  or,  if  they  have  attempted  to  prove  it,  their 
proofs  have  been  shewn  to  be  improbable  and 
insecure,  or,  at  the  best,  wholly  insufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  important  fact.  Outram 
alone,  as  I  conceive,  has  confessed  the  truth. 

To  proceed,  I  offer  it  in  the  next  place  to  be 
considered  that,  as  the  Scripture  History  does  not 
furnish  the  proof  of  Atoning  Oblations  in  the  First 
Ages  of  the  World,  so  there  is  one  internal  reason 
which  renders  it  highly  improbable,  that  an  insti- 
tution of  that  kind  then  existed.  For,  I  ask,  if 
Sacrifices  of  Expiation  and  Atonement  were  given 
to  that  early  time,  of  what  were  they  Expiatory? 
For  what  offences  did  they  ratify  the  Atonement? 
For  Moral  Transgression,  no  doubt :  for  Sin  estimated 
according  to  the  great  Law  of  God.  The  Ceremonial 
Law  did  not  exist.  The  Moral  only  could  be  the 
rule  of  duty  to  the  Primitive  World.  It  only, 
therefore,  could  receive  the  rite  of  Expiation.  But 
since  Expiation  for  Moral  Sin  was  not  the  privilege 
of  the  later  dispensation,  that  of  Moses;  since 
Atonement  for  the  greater  instances  of  transgres- 
sion, and  even  in  the  extent  of  man's  ordinary 
obliquity  of  practice,  was  not  included  in  the 
operation  of  the  Mosaic  Rites ;  had  such  an  institute 
of  Atonement  been  granted,  in  the  first  period  of 
things,  to  the  Primeval  Race,  the  Divine  Economy 
would  have  been  retrograde ;  a  Sacrament  of  grace 
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and  pardon  would  have  been  withdrawn ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  it  would  have  [been]  reduced  from 
greater  purposes  to  less ;  and  all  this  is  a  change  in 
the  revealed  ratification  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  and 
the  remedial  provisions  of  the  Divine  Law,  a  change 
of  disproportion  in  the  appointment,  and  of  loss 
and  disfavour  in  the  effect,  which  is  highly  incon- 
sistent with  our  best  notions  of  the  progressive 
order  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  with  the  actual 
evidences  of  that  order  contained  in  the  general 
system  of  it.  If  the  Worshipper  under  the  Law 
sought  in  vain  for  a  Sacrifice  to  take  away  Sin, 
and  absolve  his  conscience  from  the  burden  of  his 
moral  guilt,  we  must  be  slow  to  believe  that  the 
Penitent  before  the  Law  stood  on  better  ground, 
or  had  promises  and  appointments  of  greater  efficacy. 
David  knew  of  no  such  Sacrifice  ordained;  and 
therefore  Abel  and  Noah  scarcely  could  have  had 
the  privilege  of  it. 

I  submit  this  relative  view  of  the  state  of  Revealed 
Religion,  in  the  two  periods  of  the  Primitive  and 
the  Mosaic  times,  as  amounting,  alone,  almost  to  a 
decisive  proof,  in  the  absence  of  other  more  explicit 
information,  that  the  first  Sacrifices  could  not  be 
express  institutions  of  Pardon  and  Atonement. 
If  we  suppose  those  Sacrifices  to  have  been  the 
known  authentic  medium  of  Expiation,  we  make 
them  not  merely  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Levitical,  in  their  intent ;  in  being  a  seal  of  pardon 
and  restoration  to  God's  favour;  which  is  itself 
a  very  questionable  assumption ;  but  we  make  them 
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go  beyond  the  Levitical  in  their  subject*  by  their 
use  to  seal  that  pardon  in  the  very  heart  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Law  of  Moral  Duty;  which  is  still 
less  credible. 

This  essential  fact,  in  the  disability  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  from  which  I  argue,  is  a  point  which  may  be 
placed  beyond  dispute.  The  stated  Sacrificial  Or- 
dinances of  that  Law  do  not  include  the  general 
remission  of  Sin.P  They  neither  exhibit,  nor  convey, 
the  promise  of  it.  This  was  its  weakness  and 
deficiency;  a  deficiency  both  in  the  source  of  the 
grace,  and  in  the  representation  of  it  to  the  Offender. 
And  as  to  the  reality  of  this  failure  and  deficiency, 
we  have  it  demonstrated  by  the  letter  of  the  Law 
itself,  which  takes  up  the  Ritual,  and  passes  almost 
untouched  the  Moral,  Trangression.  It  is  demon- 
strated by  the  confession  of  the  Prophet  David,  who 
well  understood  all  the  resources  of  the  Law,  to 
which  he  had  given  his  meditation  day  and  night, 
but  yet  could  find  in  them  no  Atoning  Sacrifice  for 
his  Sin.  (Psalm  li.)  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  want 
of  any  connexion  made  in  the  Old  Testament  between 
the  fears  and  anxieties  of  Conscience,  and  the  re- 
medies of  the  Ceremonial  Law.  It  is  demonstrated 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  New,  which  denies  to  the  Law 
the  power,  and  the  promise,  of  any  such  propitiation. 
It  is  the  general  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  ex- 
plains to  the  Israelite  the  difference  between  the  Legal 

p  [See  also  Pearson  on  the  Creed :  art.  "  Remission  of  sins." 
Kidder's  Messiah.] 
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aad  the  Evangelical  systems.  "Be  it  known  unto 
you,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  Man  is 
preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and 
by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
u  Law  of  Moses."**  It  is  the  more  precise  doctrine 
of  the  same  Apostle,  in  those  two  of  his  Epistles 
which  comprehend  a  formal  and  expanded  argument 
upon  this  very  question ;  his  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  the  Hebrews.  For  how  does  the  Apostle, 
in  each  of  those  Epistles,  argue  the  specific  inferiority 
of  the  Law  ?  Its  want  of  the  seal,  or  the  promise,  of 
Atonement  and  Reconciliation  with  God,  is  the  very 
ground  upon  which  his  argument  is  built,  to  recom- 
mend the  ordained  mercies  of  the  Evangelical 
Covenant. 

Once  more,  and  to  place  this  matter  in  its  full 
light ;  there  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  disability 
of  the  Law.     Its  institutions  might  be  weak  and 

4  Km  anb  vayrw  iv  oIk  r)twr)Brjrt  cV  Ty  v6fup  M«»<rc«»ff  ducatu&rjvai, 
a*  rovry  was  6  nurrromv  buuuovrai.  Act.  A  post.  xiii.  39.  The 
attentive  reader  will  observe  by  these  words  that  justification 
was  not  to  be  had  in  the  Law,  or  in  its  system.  He  will  observe 
also  that  St.  Paul  does  not  say  to  the  Israelite ;  "  Of  the  justifica- 
"  tion  which  ye  had  under  the  Law  Christ  was  the  source ; "  but 
that,  "  ye  had  not  so  much  as  the  power  of  the  justification." 
This  single  sentence  therefore  is  decisive  of  the  nature  of  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation.  The  same  disparity  between  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Christian  Covenants  in  the  article  of  Atonement  is  stated 
in  this  other  passage.  Km  bia  rovro  diod^r  Kauftjt  fuatrrjs  /oru', 
onvs  Bayarov  yryoficVov  tU  ano\vTpv><Tiv  tS>v  cirl  rjj  npcarjj  6ta$rftcff 
wapa&a<r€uv,  rrfv  /irayycXfcu'  Aa/Saxrtv  ot  KtkkfjfUvoi  rrjs  aiaviov  icXiypo- 

voplat.     Heb.  ix.  15. 
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unprofitable,  either  because  they  did  not  convey  at 
all  the  grant  of  pardon,  and  justification  with  God, 
for  Moral  Sin ;  or  simply  because  they  did  not  com- 
prehend within  them  that  effectual  and  only  meri- 
torious Sacrifice,  which  is  indeed  the  one  source  of 
God's  mercy  to  Man.  In  other  words,  the  Levitical 
system  might  either  be  destitute  of  the  benefit  of 
such  expiation,  or  merely  of  the  efficacious  title  to  it, 
which  is  in  the  Redeemer.  Now  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
decides  the  alternative  to  be  taken  in  these  two 
positions.  His  doctrine  rests  on  the  former  of  the 
two.  He  does  not  argue  that  the  Law  granted  a 
remission  of  Sin,  whilst  the  future  Redeemer  was 
the  real  author  of  the  antecedent  grace  so  conferred ; 
but  he  denies  that  the  Law  granted  the  remission. 
He  teaches,  what  indeed  the  Law  itself  notoriously 
shews,  that  it  had  not  committed  to  it  the  adminis- 
tration of  God's  mercy  to  the  transgressor,  and 
therefore  was  weak  and  inadequate  in  the  largest 
sense:  both  because  the  effectual  Atonement  was 
not  yet  made,  and  because  the  Sacrifices  of  the  first 
Dispensation  had  not  imparted  to  them  the  vicarious 
office  of  anticipating  that  Atonement.  In  short,  it 
would  be  to  refute  the  Apostle,  to  contend  that  in 
the  Ordinances  of  the  Law,  or  under  the  Ceremonial 
system,  in  any  manner,  an  Institution  of  pardon  for 
the  Conscience,  in  the  sphere  of  God's  Moral  Law, 
existed.  Prophecy,  from  the  beginning,  spoke  of  a 
Redeemer;  and,  in  a  later  age,  it  spoke  of  his 
Sacrifice  of  Atonement  The  Legal  Sacrifices  pre- 
figured that  Atonement ;  and  by  their  reference  of 
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similitude  to  the  Christian  Sacrifice  they  were  hal- 
lowed to  the  inferior  ends  of  the  first  Dispensation, 
in  which  they  had  their  use.  But  the  power  of  the 
Redeemer's  blood  they  had  not  communicated  to 
them ;  nor  had  they  a  tongue  to  represent  the  power 
of  that  blood  to  the  conscience  of  the  Sinner.  That 
was  a  mystery  of  God's  mercy,  which  Holy  men  were 
permitted  to  see  and  know  when  the  Redeemer 
Himself  came  into  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  obla- 
tions of  the  Levitical  Sanctuary  were,  like  Zacharias, 
one  of  the  latest  priests  and  ministers  of  them, 
"  dumb  for  a  season  *."  till  they  found  their  voice,  as 
did  he,  at  the  Evangelical  Advent ;  for  then  the  time 
was  fully  come  "to  give  knowledge  of  salvation"  to 
the  people  of  God  "  by  the  remission  of  Sin" 

I  have  now  stated  the  characteristic  inherent 
debility  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  with  regard  to  the  grant 
of  Expiation  and  Atonement  in  Moral  Transgression : 
and  the  substantial  truth  of  what  I  have  said  on  this 
head  is  abundantly  established  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
How  this  debility  of  the  Mosaic  Law  must  influence 
our  judgment  of  the  Primitive  Sacrifices,  I  have 
partly  enforced  already;  and  I  shall  return  to  the 
same  point  again.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  qualifica- 
tion to  be  admitted,  as  to  this  imputed  deficiency 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  providing  an  Atonement  for 
Moral  Sin ;  a  qualification  which  I  shall  advert  to, 
lest  I  seem  either  to  disguise  and  dissemble  it,  or,  by 
passing  it  unnoticed,  leave  behind  me  as  an  apparent 
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objection,  what  is  indeed  a  confirmation,  to  the 
entire  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Mosaic 
System,  in  this  great  branch  of  its  appointments. 

The  whole  range  of  the  Mosaic  Sacrificial  Atone- 
ments may  be  comprised  in  the  following  classes  of 
subjects  for  which  those  Atonements  were  provided. 
1.  Bodily  impurity.  2.  Ceremonial  offence.  .  3.  Sins 
of  Ignorance  and  Inadvertency,  or  offences  "  unwit- 
"  tingly  done."r  4.  Certain  specified  cases  of  Moral 
Transgression  knowingly  committed,  in  favour  of 
which  an  exception  from  the  general  Severity  of  the 
Law  was  admitted,  and  an  Atonement  ordained.8 

These  last  cases  furnish  that  qualification  and 
abatement,  in  the  debility  of  the  Law,  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  But  these  cases  of  exception  are  so 
few  in  number,  and  they  are  so  confined  in  the  matter 
of  their  circumstances,  and  of  so  small  a  latitude  in 
comparison  of  the  whole  extent  of  God's  Moral  Law, 
that  nothing  can  mark  more  distinctly  the  great 
.deficiencies  of  the  Legal  Atonements,  than  these  very 
articles  of  a  permitted  Expiation  interposed.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  offences  themselves,  thus  admitted 
to  a  Legal  Atonement,  are  slight  or  trivial  in  their 

r  See  Levit.  iv.  2. 13.  22.  27.     Numbers,  xv.  24.  27. 

•  See  Levit.  vi.  1 .  7-  [See  also  Jerome's  remarks,  adv.  Pelagia- 
nos,  p.  505 — 509.  t.  iv.  ed.  Bened.  1706.  The  System  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law,  with  respect  to  its  limited  grant  of  expiation,  is  well  and 
accurately  described  by  Eusebius  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
lib.  i.  cap.  3.  p.  4,  5.  See  also  Pearson  and  Barrow  on  the  Creed, 
art.  "  Remission  of  sins."] 
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nature ;  but  they  are  so  modified  by  their  peculiarity 
of  circumstances,  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
Atonement,  that  they  plainly  indicate  some  special 
purpose  of  the  Lawgiver  in  reference  to  them,  and 
only  attest  the  more  strongly  that  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
pensation was  not  accompanied,  nor  intended  to  be, 
by  any  free  grant   of  Expiatory  Satisfaction.     The 
few  excepted  cases  are  in  certain  offences  affecting 
the  property,  or  relating  to  the  wrong,  of  a  neighbour, 
wherein  a  public  conviction  was  not  to  be  obtained ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  a  Sacrificial  Acquittal,  only  upon  a  voluntary  con- 
fession of  his  guilt  proffered  by  the  offender  himself, 
after  a  previous  perjured  denial  of  it;  which  con- 
fession was  to  be  followed  by  an  augmented  restitu- 
tion for  the  injury  done ;  and  then  the  Legal  Atone- 
ment had  place.     One  single  offence  more  there  is, 
for  which  an  Atonement  was  allowed  ;  viz.  the  Sin 
of  Unchastity,  when  one  of  the  offending  parties 
was  a  bond-maid  and  betrothed. '     But  then  we  ob- 
serve that  the  like  offence,  if  in  the  person  of  a  free 
woman,  was  not  susceptible  of  a  Sacrificial  Expia- 
tion.11    Without  staying  to  discuss  more  minutely 
the  nature  of  these  very  few  excepted  instances  of 
Moral  Transgression,  it  is  most  obvious,  that  there 
was  some  special  design  of  civil  policy,  in  relation  to 
Public  Society,  regulating  the  exceptions  made ;  and 
next,  which  is  the  thing  most  important  to  our  pur- 
pose, that  the  exceptions,  thus  admitted,  were  of  so 

t  Levit.  xix.  20.  "  They  shall  not  he  put  to  death,  because  she 
••  was  not  free." 

«  Deut.  xxii.  25—29. 
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confined  a  range,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Com- 
mandments were  still  left  unappeased  and  unsatisfied, 
and  claiming  the  blood,  not  of  a  vicarious  Victim, 
but  of  the  Transgressor,  In  one  word,  ask  of  St.  Paul 
what  was  the  style  of  the  Law.  He  will  answer,  it 
was  "  the  ministration  of  death."*  But  how  could  it 
be  the  ministration  of  death,  if  its  Penal  Sanctions 
had,  opposed  to  them,  any  great  antagonist  charter 
of  Remedial  Expiation  ? 

Having  then  so  far  cleared  our  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  and  its  Atonements,  and  seen  how  it 
shrinks  before  the  larger  Mercies  of  the  Gospel,  let 
us  direct  our  view  to  the  other  side,  and  consider 
once  more  how  this  Law,  whose  history  and  cha- 
racter in  its  Sacrificial  worship  we  have  sufficiently 
explained  to  us,  must  tend  to  determine  our  notions 
of  the  Primitive  Sacrificial  worship,  whose  history 
and  character  are  left  under  some  obscurity.  For 
since  the  indulgence  of  a  Legal  Propitiation  granted 
to  Moral  Offence  under  the  Law  was  so  exceedingly 
limited ;  being  restricted  as  we  see  to  an  inconsi- 
derable number  of  specified  instances  of  such  offence, 
and  those  affecting  the  Public  Rights  of  Society  in  a 
definite  manner ;  I  would  ask,  is  it  a  rational  sup- 
position to  make,  that  any  antecedent  revelation  had 
ordained  a  more  extended  service  of  Expiatory 
Sacrifice  for  Moral  Transgression ;  that  the  Charter 
of  Mercy  had  been  larger  and  more  explicit ;  and 

▼  2  Cor.  iii.  7. 
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then  was  contracted;  and  that  God  withdrew  the 
best  part  of  his  revealed  promises,  and  obscured  the 
light,  which  he  had  once  given  to  the  feith  of  Fallen 
Man?  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  positive 
affirmation  of  Scripture,  asserting  that  God's  Dis- 
pensation has  always  been  progressive;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  all  the  appearances  of  the  history 
of  Revelation  are  in  favour  of  that  method ;  and  that 
it  is  an  hypothesis  at  once  violent  and  ill-supported 
to  reverse,  by  any  intrusive  opinions  of  our  own,  the 
whole  consistency  of  this  apparent  order.  And  this 
we  must  do,  if  we  assign  to  the  Antediluvian  and 
Patriarchal  Church  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  com- 
plete Expiatory  System,  which  the  Church  of  Israel 
was  condemned  to  lose ;  and  so  make  the  Covenant 
of  Canaan  the  forfeiture  of  a  better,  a  more  Evan- 
gelical tenure.  This  is  the  reversed  sequel  of  things 
into  which  the  history  of  the  Divine  Economy  must 
necessarily  be  cast,  if  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  belief 
that  an  Atoning  Expiatory  Religion  was  formally 
granted  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Whether 
the  learned  authors  who  have  asserted  such  a  belief, 
have  sufficiently  adverted  to  these  consequences,  and 
had  their  eye  directed  to  the  disarrangement  which 
must  ensue  from  it  to  the  whole  series  of  Revealed 
Religion,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Most  of  them  seem 
rather  to  have  been  intent  on  making  Sacrifice  a 
Divine  Appointment,  and  an  Appointment  of  Expia- 
tion, cost  what  it  might  to  their  Theological  System, 
than  to  have  taken  a  very  judicious  view  of  the 
genius  and  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to  have 
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combined  with  that  Law  any  well-proportioned  ideas 
of  the  anterior  state  of  Religion.  And  this  same  lax 
principle  of  Theology  has  been  permitted  to  confuse 
the  Legal  and  the  Evangelical  Dispensations.  The 
system  of  Legal  Expiation  has  been  sometimes  re- 
presented as  if  it  wrere  nearly  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  Gospel ;  the  only  difference,  left  between 
them,  being,  that  the  Redeemer's  Sacrifice  was  ex- 
pected, in  the  one,  manifested,  in  the  other. 
Whereas  the  essential  want  of  an  assured  Atonement 
for  the  Conscience  under  the  Law  is  the  confession 
of  the  Law  itself,  and  the  contrary  possession  of  that 
Atonement  the  avowed  privilege,  and  characteristic 
doctrine,  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  prevalent  disregard  to  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in 
the  subject  of  Expiation,  that  I  have  gone  to  some 
length  in  asserting  the  Scripture  Evidence  which 
demonstrates  the  distinction.  For  whilst  the  Legal 
and  Evangelical  systems  are  either  not  distinguished, 
or  attempted  to  be  approximated,  there  is  the  less 
room  to  hope  that  we  shall  come  to  any  just  notions 
of  the  Primitive  Religion.  They  who  think  it  right 
to  make  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  so  much  alike,  will 
not  be  scrupulous  of  large  assumptions  concerning 
the  elder  times,  whose  history  is  confined  by  less 
positive  criteria  of  information.  Only  I  think  it 
must  operate  as  a  just  prejudice  against  some  opinions 
advanced  concerning  that  first  period  of  Religion, 
(pinions  for  which  there  is  confessedly  a  great  want 
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of  evidence,  that  they  commonly  are  found  associated 
with  other  notions,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  which  are  really  adverse  to  a  great  and 
luminous  existing  evidence.  Perhaps  a  more  cor- 
rect, a  more  Scriptural  judgment  of  the  Expiation 
admitted  into  the  Law,  may  lead  to  a  more  sparing 
belief  of  the  Piacular  power  of  the  first  Sacrifices ; 
Sacrifices,  which  we  know  not  whether  they  were 
from  God  at  all ;  and  which  we  vainly  try  to  prove 
to  have  been  from  Him,  by  their  Expiatory  cha- 
racter, when  of  that  very  character  itself  we  equally 
want  the  information,  if  we  have  not  rather  an  actual 
disproof. 

The  whole  circle  then  of  that  Hypothesis  which 
asserts  the  Divine  Original  of  the  Primitive  Sacri- 
fices is  but  a  speculation,  destitute  of  any  real  or 
adequate  support  in  the  actual  history  of  the  Patri- 
archal times,  or  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  equally 
destitute  of  any  probable  or  implied  recognition  of 
it,  either  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  New.  And 
having  said  so  much  concerning  the  Historical 
Evidence  applicable  to  our  Inquiry,  I  proceed  next 
to  the  Doctrinal  Evidence  which  is  usually  adduced, 
in  proof  of  the  Divine  institution  of  the  first  Sacri- 
ficial Worship. 

The  Doctrinal  Evidence,  by  which  the  Divine 
Institution  of  Sacrifice  is  thought  to  be  evinced,  is 
briefly  this :  "  What  is  not  commanded  by  God  can- 
"  not  bfc  a  worship  acceptable  to  Him."     For,  first 
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the  Worshipper  cannot  render  it  in  Faith;  since 
"  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
"  of  God;"  (Rom.  x.  17.)  and  secondly,  there  is  a 
sentence  of  reprobation  pronounced  in  Scripture 
upon  "  Witt-worship?  the  mere  invention  of  human 
reason.  (Coloss.  ii.  23.)  In  the  strength  of  these 
objections  to  all  voluntary  institutions  of  Religion, 
there  is  thought  to  be  contained  the  valid  conclusion, 
that  Sacrifice  must  have  been  God's  own  ordinance 
to  render  it  capable  of  His  approbation. 

To  this  reasoning,  which  contains  some  portion 
of  truth  incorporated  with  it,  and  wears  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  great  piety,  I  am  prepared  to  say  in 
reply,  that  it  is  such  as  will  bear  the  test  neither 
of  Scripture,  nor  any  other  standard  of  Moral 
Argument 

For,  first  of  all,  we  must  consider  that  there  is 
no  such  dogma  delivered  in  Holy  Writ,  nor  any 
thing  equivalent  to  it,  as  that  "  Will-worship,"  the 
invention  of  human  Reason,  is  on  that  account 
incapable  of  the  Divine  Favour.  The  Scripture 
texts,  which  are  imagined  to  contain  this  principle, 
demand  but  a  little  attention,  to  convince  us  that 
they  are  mistaken  and  misapplied,  with  no  small 
license,  when  they  are  set  down  to  express  this 
sense.  What  they  really  do  express,  will  be  best 
seen  by  examining  their  contents,  and  taking  their 
own  report.  Let  the  passages  be  read  in  Isaiah, 
and  the  Gospel.  "  Wherefore  the  Lord  said,  For- 
"  asmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  Me  with  their 
"  mouths,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour  Me,  but 
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"  have  removed  their  hearts  far  from  Me,  and  their 
"fear  towards  Me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  man; 
"  Therefore,  &c."x  Or  as  the  same  reproof  is 
farther  explicated  by  our  Saviour ;  "  Thus  have  ye 
"  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect 
"  by  your  tradition.  Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias 
prophesy  of  you,  saying,  This  people  draweth 
nigh  unto  Me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth 
"  Me  with  their  lips ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me. 
"  But  in  vain  do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  for 
"  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men"? 

What  do  these  passages  contain?  In  the  first, 
God  reproves  the  hypocritical  service  of  a  people 
who  drew  near  to  Him  with  a  mouth-honour  and  a 
lip-service,  whilst  their  heart  was  far  from  Him,  and 
their  fear  towards  Him  was  taught  by  the  precept 
of  men ;  their  fear  towards  Him  was  modelled  by 
such  precepts  of  men,  as  admitted  and  justified 
this  insincere  and  equivocating  form  of  religion. 
The  gravamen  of  the  charge  here,  is  not,  that  human 
reason  was  consulted,  but  that  the  worship  and 
obedience  for  which  He  had  given  a  positive  Law, 
was  adulterated  by  such  human  notions  as  destroyed 
the  essential  piety  and  obedience  which  that  Law 
enjoined.  They  took  for  their  instructors  "the 
"  wisdom  of  their  wise  men,"  and  the  "  understanding 
"  of  their  prudent  men ;"  so  called  in  derision  by 
the  prophet.  And  these  wise  and  prudent  men 
were  busied  in  "  turning  of  things  upside  down ;"  * 

x  Isaiah  xxix.  13.         y  Matth.  xv.  8.         *  Verse  16. 
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subverting  the  greatest  duties  of  a  Religion  actually 
Revealed.  This  is  the  precept  of  men  which  was 
teaching  a  new  fear  of  God.  When  human  reason 
is  so  employed,  may  our  worst  wishes  be  with  it. 
But  unless  this  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
delinquency  of  all  efforts  of  the  human  understanding, 
to  instruct  men  in  the  service  of  God,  especially 
when  His  Revelation  is  either  silent,  or  wholly 
wanting,  how  can  we  pretend  from  this  text  to  turn 
the  Divine  reprobation  upon  the  sincere  endeavours 
of  their  Natural  Reason  to  supply  them  with  some 
rule  of  duty,  or  service  of  worship,  for  the  advance- 
ment and  the  direction  of  His  honour  and  their 
obedience?  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
the  Scripture  text  itself  loudly  reclaims  against 
such  an  arbitrary  imputation,  obtruded  upon  its 
meaning. 

'  So  in  the  Gospel  application  of  the  same  text, 
what  is  there  presented  to  us,  but  a  reproof  of  those 
Pharisaic  worshippers  of  God  who  directly  annulled 
the  Fifth  Commandment,  upon  a  dispensation  of 
their  own  taken  out  of  human  traditions?  They 
were  too  wise  to  obey  the  commandment ;  they  had 
a  doctrine  to  defeat  it,  and  a  precept  against  it. 
"  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment,  of  God  of 
"  none  effect  by  your  tradition."  They  pretended 
a  gift,  when  he  asked  a  moral  duty.  In  each  of 
these  instances  nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than 
that  the  precept  and  doctrine  of  men  were  not  the 
honest  efforts  of  reason  intending  the  honour  of 
God,  according  to  the  best  of  its  feeble  light,  but 
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the  craft  of  a  wilful  hypocrisy,  framing  adventitious 
rules  whereby  to  subvert  the  most  conspicuous 
duties  of  God's  own  law  revealed.  To  reason  against 
a  command,  or  a  doctrine,  already  communicated, 
was  the  crime  of  these  men.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  apply  the  reproof  of  such  a  case,  to 
men  who  may  reason  for  a  duty,  where  God  has 
not  spoken.  Human  reason  may,  or  may  not,  be 
totally  disqualified  for  suggesting  any  single  action 
of  duty  or  worship.  But  the  texts  which  condemn 
its  perverted  exercise  in  undermining  or  abrogating 
duties,  or  doctrines,  actually  delivered,  are  clearly 
of  another  sense;  and  include  no  such  general 
maxim  as  that  "whatsoever  is  not  expressly  com- 
"  manded  by  God  must  be  unacceptable  to  Him." 

There  are  other  passages  of  Scripture,  however, 
which  are  supposed  to  speak  that  maxim.  St.  Paul 
is  quoted  for  the  condemnation  of  "  Will-worship :" 
and  for  the  general  principle,  that  "  Faith  cometh 
"  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 
The  application  which  is  made  of  these  two  passages, 
is  of  unequal  skill.  It  is  wholly  erroneous,  as  to 
the  first ;  as  to  the  second,  it  is  only  ineffectual  to 
the  purpose. 

For  as  to  the  supposed  condemnation  of  "Will- 
"  worship,"  the  text  itself  must  bear  witness.  "  Which 
"  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship 
"  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body."  The 
things  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  are  certain  forms  of 
specious,  but  unsound,  worship :  consequently  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  things  were  culpable  and 
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wrong.  But  tbe  zealous  masters  of  controversy 
have  not  been  attentive  enough  to  distinguish 
between  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's  censure,  and  the 
form  in  which  he  has  conveyed  it.  The  things 
condemned  had  a  show  of  goodness,  or  of  wisdom 
in  them,  in  their  voluntary  tribute  of  worship,  and 
in  their  humility \  or  lowliness  of  mind.  This  fair 
appearance  recommended  them.  But  it  was  only 
a  fair  appearance.  For  intrinsically  they  were 
founded  in  ignorance,  and  they  were  incompatible 
with  the  essential  liberty  of  the  Christian  doctrine ; 
they  were  "  rudiments  of  the  world ;"  unconnected 
with  "  the  Head,"  that  is,  Christ.  The  text  therefore 
no  more  implies  "will-worship"  as  such,  to  be 
criminal;  than  it  implies  humility  to  be  criminal. 
I  will  not  argue  that  it  rather  ascribes  to  will-worship 
a  good  sense,  since  it  joins  it  with  humbleness  of 
mind,  one  of  the  purest  of  Christian  virtues ;  which 
yet  I  might  do,  with  more  reason  than  others  can 
argue  for  a  bad  sense  to  that  kind  of  worship. 
But  in  reality  the  censure  of  the  Apostle  is  neces- 
sarily independent  of  the  attribute  to  be  assigned 
to  Will-worship,  good  or  bad.  It  is  not  his  censure 
which  is  included  in  that  complex  phrase  "will- 
"  worship  and  humility,"  but  a  concession  which  he 
makes  to  the  religious  practices  in  question ;  whilst 
the  proper  disproof  of  them  is  expressed  in  the 
preceding  verses ;  and  the  same  disproof  is  left  to 
be  tacitly  understood  in  a  conclusion,  in  the  present 
verse,  which  he  has  not  expressed.  St.  Paul  then 
no  more  can  be  said  to  stigmatise  "will-worship" 
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in  this  passage,  than  a  writer  who  should  describe 
certain  practices  of  Religion  or  Morals,  as  having 
the  show,  or  rather  aas  having  some  proper  character, 
of  modesty,  bounty,  courage,  or  devotion,  but  yet 
on  other  accounts  faulty,  and  ill-considered ;  can  be 
understood  to  condemn  the  favourable  concessions 
or  recommendations  which  he  admits  to  belong  to 
those  practices.  And  all  this  is  so  clear  and  obvious 
to  the  most  ordinary  apprehension,  that  nothing 
but  the  mistakes  of  controversy  can  make  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  it. 

The  other  saying  of  the  Apostle  contains  an 
essential  truth  which  is  of  the  last  importance. 
"  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
"  of  God."  The  word  of  God  is  the  one  great 
fountain  of  our  religious  faith.  But  here  comes  a 
question  to  be  put ;  "  Does  St.  Paul  deliver  this 
"principle  for  an  exclusive  one?"  Does  he  affirm, 
that,  as  our  Christianity  comes  by  an  express  super- 
natural Revelation,  all  our  faith,  and  all  our  religious 
knowledge,  must  come  only  in  the  same  way  ?  To 
this  question  none  can  be  so  worthy,  as  St.  Paul 
himself,  to  give  the  answer.  Now  the  same  Epistle 
which  prompts  the  question,  will  furnish  the  answer 
also.  For  in  this  same  Epistle  it  is,  that  St.  Paul 
argues  that  God  has  made  by  the  works  of  His  hands, 
in  the  Creation,  a  natural  discovert/  of  Himself  to 
man;  and  such   a   discovery,  that   man   might   be 

a  arnd  tart  \6yov  y*v  €\ovra  <ro<f>ias  cv  edcXodprfOXCt?  koi  rairfivo- 
4>poavru.  Coloss.  ii.  23. 
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instructed  by  it  to  some  worship  and  glorification 
of  Him.b  "Because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
"  God  is  manifest  in  them :  for  God  hath  shewed 
"  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
"  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
u  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
"  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are 
"  without  excuse.  Because  that  when  they  knew  God, 
"  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
*  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
"  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened."  So  full, 
so  unambiguous,  is  St.  Paul's  testimony  to  this  reve- 
lation of  God,  written  in  "  the  volume  of  the  crea- 
"  tures:"  and  such  a  revelation  too  as  he  declares 
man  had  the  intellectual  eye  to  read,  if  he  had  but 
had  the  will  to  obey. c 

But  there  is  also  a  second  natural  revelation  of 
God,  which  the  Apostle  will  not  suffer  us  to  forget : 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  innate  sense  of  our 
nature ;  that  moral  constitution  of  our  souls,  which 
is  the  transcript,  obscured  and  defaced  indeed,  but 
still  the  transcript,  of  the  great  law  of  God :  that 
law  which  the  very  Heathen  know,  and  cannot  avoid 
knowing,  because  "  they  have  the  work  of  it  written 
"  in  their  hearts,"  and  their  thoughts  "  accusing  or 
"  excusing  them "  by  its  dictates.  And  when  St.  Paul 
charges  the  Gentiles  with  the  knowledge  of  this  law, 
it  is  such  a  knowledge  as,  in  his  mind,  was  sufficient 

b  [Socinus  denies  this  sense  :  a  fit  person  to  do  so.    See  Pear- 
son on  the  Creed,  p.  19.] 

c  [See  Chrysostom's  eloquent  logic,  p.  20.  torn.  iii.  ed.  Savile.] 
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to  bring  them  under  the  capacity,  and  consequent 
obligation,  of  some  obedience.  Otherwise  his  whole 
doctrine  and  inculcation  of  that  law,  as  subjecting 
them  to  judgment,  would  be  a  lifeless  argument, 
and  such  as  he  is  little  used  to  employ ;  "  a  beating 
"  of  the  air."  In  a  word,  the  essential  principles 
of  Natural  Religion  are  here  recognised  in  Scripture; 
and  what  is  more,  they  are  so  recognised  as  to  imply 
in  them  a  practical  power,  and  a  directing  use. 
And  thus  this  great  monument  of  St.  Paul's  inspi- 
ration, his  Epistle  which  gives  the  most  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  entire  system  of  Revealed  Religion, 
begins  with  the  professed  acknowledgment,  or 
rather  the  authoritative  assertion,  of  those  two  great 
evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  the  one  legible  in 
the  book  of  the  Creation,  the  other  indigenous  in 
the  soul  of  man.  It  is  perfectly  impossible,  therefore, 
that  a  subsequent  sentence  in  the  same  Epistle 
should  be  intended  to  affirm  exclusively,  that  all 
faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  God,  so  as  that  no  other  access  to  religious  faith 
and  knowledge  can  exist :  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible, by  the  bare  force  of  that  general  principle  of 
his,  to  decide  upon  any  particular  act  of  religious 
service,  whether  it  might  be  acceptable,  or  unac- 
ceptable, to  God.d    In  fact  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of 

d  [So  Hooker,  b.  v.  §.  22.  p.  86.  "  Deum  quippe  Patrem  ex 
magnitudine  et  pulchritudine  Creaturarum  potest  quis  intelligere, 
et  a  conditionibus  conditor  consequenter  agnoscitur.  Christi  au- 
tem  nativitas,  crux,  mors,  resurrectio,  nisi  ex  auditu  sciri  non 
potest. "     Hieronym.  Comm.  in  Galat.  p.  230,  in  c.  iii.  v.  3.] 
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Gospel,  or  Supernatural  Faith,  which  is  the  pure 
emanation  of  God's  word ;  believed  by  being  heard, 
and  heard  when  He  sends  forth  His  messengers  to 
deliver  it.  So  that  there  is  no  less  inattention 
shewn  to  the  proper  subject  which  the  Apostle  has 
here  in  view,  than  to  his  previous  doctrine  at  the 
opening  of  the  Epistle,  when  men  claim  his  authority 
for  the  universal  proscription  of  human  reason  in 
the  primary  conduct  of  religious  duty.  Where  God 
has  spoken,  there  reason  has  only  the  duty  to  obey. 
But  where  He  has  not  spoken,  there  reason  has  the 
duty  to  obey  still,  but  by  other  rules,  and  a  feebler 
light:  and  God  has  nowhere  said  that  He  either 
rejects,  or  does  not  exact  and  approve,  the  endeavours 
of  such  reasonable  and  spontaneous  obedience. 

And  as  this  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  Faith 
"  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
"  God,"  cannot  be  taken  in  an  absolute  and  ex- 
clusive sense,  to  debar  Reason  from  all  instruction 
of  our  Religious  Faith,  so  neither  can  it  be  so 
taken,  to  debar  it  from  all  direction  of  our  practice 
and  worship.  For  instance,  the  particular  act  of 
Religious  Service  by  Sacrifice  could  not  become 
culpable,  or  unfit,  merely  by  the  want  of  a  special 
commandment  for  it.  For  if  that  were  so,  then  all 
the  actions  and  instances  of  Moral  and  Religious 
duty,  must  equally  be  made  a  matter  of  positive 
Revelation,  and,  without  an  express  system  of  com- 
mandments, Piety,  Justice,  and  Charity  must  have 
been  wholly  at  a  stand.  But  where  is  the  evidence 
in  Scripture,  or  where  is  the  probability,  that  such 
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a  positive  and  systematic  Revelation  of  Duty  was 
originally  given?  And  I  say  that  every  instance  of 
Moral  Action  must  be  commanded,  as  much  as 
every  instance  of  Religious  Service.  For  the  Moral 
Action  which  is  not  directed  by  Faith  to  the  Will 
of  God  is  of  little  value  or  account ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  mere  non-commandment  of  things  vitiates 
them  in  the  service  of  God,  and  puts  them  out  of 
the  pale  of  Faith,  it  vitiates  all  alike,  actions  of 
Morals,  and  actions  of  Worship. 

Let  us  put  the  case  then,  that  Abel  brought  his 
oblations;  it  being  the  matter  in  doubt,  whether 
there  was  a  positive  commandment  for  them ;  shall 
we  say  that  his  service,  although  it  might  proceed 
from  the  dictate  of  an  uncommanded  and  spon- 
taneous piety,  was  incapable  of  acceptance;  and, 
on  that  simple  account,  and,  without  regarding  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  worship,  or  the  sincerity  or 
iniquity  of  his  life,  shall  we  maintain,  that  the  heinous 
fault  of  his  offerings  being  not  demanded  must  fatally 
disqualify  and  condemn  them  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
I  trust  there  is  infinitely  more  of  mercy  and  equity 
and  reason  in  His  Word,  than  those  persons  would 
ascribe  to  it  who  hold  such  opinions :  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  is  far  more  of  equity  and  reason  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  hold  them,  than  the  zeal  of 
adverse  disputation  will  permit  to  appear  in  their 
writings.  For  though  these  extreme  notions  are  the 
resources  of  controversial  debate,  I  think  they  can 
scarcely  live  in  any  other  element. 
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But  Natural  Religion,  it  appears,  has  run  the 
fortune  of  controversy  with  the  worst  success. 
For  whilst  some  men  have  made  it  every  thing,  as 
the  Deist,  and  others  have  made  too  much  of  it,  as 
the  Unitarian,  others  have  thought  they  could  not 
be  answered  and  refuted,  unless  it  was  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  fairly  driven  off  the  scene  of  debate. 
But  Revelation  needs  not  the  degradation  of  Natural 
Reason  to  vindicate  her  own  superior  and  incom- 
municable privileges.  And  since  God  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  mystery  of  His  providence,  to  leave 
a  great  part  of  the  world  without  the  light  of  His 
Revelation,  either  direct,  or  traditional,  if  we  pretend 
that  in  such  destitution  of  His  Revealed  Truth  men 
have  no  religion  left  to  them,  no  capacity  of  Divine 
knowledge  or  service,  we  so  far  supersede  His  Moral 
Government,  by  stultifying  their  nature,  and  de- 
spoiling their  religious  capacity,  and,  in  fact,  absolve 
them  from  obligation. 

The  Scripture  however,  as  we  have  seen,  coun- 
tenances no  such  extravagant  opinions.  It  inculcates 
the  opposite.  And  in  our  own  Church  and  Country 
we  have  the  less  reason  to  admit  them  to  favour, 
as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  public  Institutions, 
the  Lecture  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  hundred  years  and  more  in  demonstrating 
the  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  which  these 
opinions  would  reduce  to  a  chimera :  whilst  a  greater 
Institution  than  any  of  man's — God's  own  Works — 
have  been  demonstrating  the  same  for  six  thousand. 
It  has  been  the  fault  of  man  to  pay  less  regard  than 
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he  ought  to  this  natural  proof  of  Religion.  But 
where  is  the  honour  to  God,  or  the  benefit  to  man, 
or  where  is  the  piety,  or  the  truth,  in  denying  it  ? 

To  resume  then  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Primitive 
Age,  I  shall  consider  it  as  an  established  truth,  that 
the  Scripture  has  nowhere  authorized  us  to  treat 
those  Sacrifices  as  shut  out  from  acceptance,  simply 
because  they  might  not  be  commanded  and  instituted 
by  a  Revelation.  They  might  be  offered  in  the 
faith  of  a  true  piety,  presenting  its  homage  and 
confession  to  God:  and  then,  unless  there  were 
some  other  crime,  or  irregularity  in  them,  besides 
that  of  their  spontaneous  oblation,  I  shall  not  fear 
to  leave  them,  uncommanded  as  they  might  be,  to 
the  favour  of  a  gracious  God,  whether  they  may 
be  so  equitably  dealt  with  by  some  rigid  divines 
or  no.  For  indeed  I  see  it  is  impossible  in  this  point 
to  agree  with  them,  and  the  Scripture  top. 

But  this  mode  of  Theology,  which  decries  all 
spontaneous  piety  by  the  invidious  name  of  will- 
worship,  and  asks  a  revelation  for  every  duty  of 
Religion,  is  the  very  same  as  has  been  actively 
employed  in  the  Christian  Church,  to  its  misfortune 
and  disturbance,  ever  since  the  Reformation.  It  is 
the  Reformation-principle  perverted  and  misapplied. 
In  the  writings  of  many  foreign  Divines,  and  in  the 
government  of  some  foreign  Churches,  it  has  gone 
to  the  last  excess.  In  our  own  Country  it  has  been 
the   master-engine    of    the   Puritan   System.     But 
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after  the  services  of  Hooker's  great  and  capacious 
mind,  the  eloquent  wisdom  of  Taylor,  and  the  patient 
and  laborious  learning  of  the  excellent  Hammond, 
applied,  though  in  different  ways,  to  this  common 
subject,  one  might  have  hoped  that  in  the  Church 
of  England,  which  has  had  such  lights  of  direction, 
there  would  have  been  established  a  more  judicious 
and  a  more  Scriptural  mode  of  thinking  upon  it, 
and  that  we  might  have  been  contributing  now  to 
correct  the  intemperate  and  unchastised  judgment 
of  other  Churches,  instead  of  receiving  at  home  the 
rash  positions  of  Cloppenburch,  Heidegger,  and 
Witsius;  positions  which  may  as  well  be  drawn, 
if  they  are  of  any  value,  from  the  oracles  of  Dissent, 
contained  in  the  writings  of  our  own  Puritan 
advisers. 

Nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark,  out  of  affection  to 
the  memory,  and  respect  to  the  orthodox  learning, 
of  Hammond,  that  there  is  a  very  singular  sacrifice 
made  of  one  of  the  most  exact  and  elaborate  of  his 
writings,  by  the  learned  Prelate,  Archbishop  Magee, 
in  compliment  to  a  few  superficial  ideas  of  Witsius. 
Hammond's  Tract  upon  "  Will-worship,"  is  that  one 
of  his  writings  to  which  I  allude.  Witsius,  in  his 
reply  to  Spencer,  has  professed  to  answer  the 
argument  of  it.  And  Archbishop  Magee  has  done 
the  foreign  divine  the  honour  of  saying  that  he  has 
completely  answered  it.c  I  am  persuaded  that  either 
this  tract  of  Hammond's  had  not  passed  under  the 

c  Dissertations,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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notice  of  the  learned  Prelate,  or  that  he  spoke 
inadvertently,  when  he  arbitrated  in  this  manner 
between  the  adverse  parties.  For  myself,  I  should 
be  well  satisfied,  to  have  my  notions  refuted  in  the 
same  manner  as  Witsius  has  replied  to  those  of 
Hammond.  I  confess  indeed  that  Archbishop  Magee 
does  not  mention  Hammond's  name,  but  only 
Spencer's,  in  this  question  concerning  Will-worship. 
But  it  was  Hammond  who  had  discussed  the  subject 
at  large,  and  Spencer  takes  the  argument  as  Ham- 
mond had  handled  it.d  Upon  Hammond  therefore 
must  fell  the  credit  of  Witsius's  applauded  con- 
futation. And  in  conjunction  with  this  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Hammond,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  recall  the  attention  of  my  reader  once 
more  to  Hooker,  whose  Second  and  Third  books  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  contain  an  ample  anticipated 
answer  to  the  inaccurate  reasonings  which  have  been 
admitted  a  the  adverse  side  of  this  whole  subject 
since  his  time;  as  they  gave  the  direct  reply  to 
every  thing  which  the  disputatious  learning  of  his 

d  "Cuivis  enim  aniraum  advertenti  pateat,  Apostolum  sensu 
"  non  malo  vocem  *0tko6pti<TKtlav  intellbrisse."  "  Hoc  multis 
"  probavit  Hammondus  noster,  ad  cujus  lucubrationes  eruditaa 
"  amandari,  Lectori  non  ingratum  esse  debet."  Spencer  de 
Legg.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  dissert,  ii.  cap.  iv.  sect.  ii.  The  answer  of 
Witsius,  to  which  Archbishop  Magee  refers,  is  in  his  Miscell. 
€>acr.  lib.  ii.  dissert,  ii.  sect,  ii.— vii.  Witsius,  in  his  Egyptiaca, 
has  really  refuted  many  of  the  bold  assumptions  and  speculations 
of  Spencer.  But  in  the  question  of  Will-worship  he  had  not  an 
adversary  who  gave  him  the  same  advantages — That  adversary 
was  not  Spencer,  but  Hammond — and  not  Hammond  only,  but 
the  Primitive  Church. 
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own  day  could  produce  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  without 
its  use  for  our  guidance  and  direction  in  this  subject 
of  Theology,  to  observe,  that  the  zeal  which  has  been 
most  strenuous  in  maintaining  a  direct  Revelation 
to  be  man's  sole  guide  in  his  service  of  God,  has 
commonly  had  some  palpable  invention  of  mere 
human  reason,  and  that  a  reason  not  of  the  wisest 
kind,  to  introduce,  under  the  veil  of  that  extraordi- 
nary deference  to  supernatural  truth,  and  been  itself 
in  contact  with  the  very  error  which  it  affected  to 
reprove ;  the  error  of  teaching  for  Divine  doctrines 
the  precepts,  or  dictates,  of  men. 

But  here  again  I  have  to  adjust  my  opinions  with 
those  of  Bishop  Taylor.  He  has  admitted  into  the  dis- 
cussion, and  with  some  influence  upon  it,  the  doctrine 
that  Sacrifice,  as  being  mi  commanded,  could  be  no 
right  worship,  or  pleasing  to  God.  He  does  not  take 
the  doctrine,  however,  that "  what  is  uncommanded  is 
"  unfit  in  Religion,"  in  that  universal  exclusive  way, 
which  is  perfectly  unreasonable  and  unscriptural,  but 
qualified  with  great  exceptions  and  limitations.  Still 
he  considers  that  those  exceptions  and  limitations 
yield  no  room  for  spontaneous  Sacrifice. 

But  indeed  this  great  writer's  own  principles 
justify  a  different  conclusion.  He  largely  grants, 
that  "  it  matters  not  by  what  means  God  does  con- 
"  vey  the  notices  of  His  pleasure ;  xouoXa*  *ai  irokv- 
"  rpoTTw,  in  sundry  ways  and  in  sundry  manners 
"  God  manifests  His  will  unto  the  world ;  so  we  know 
"  it  to  be  His  will,  it  matters  not  whether  by  nature, 
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or  by  revelation,  by  intuitive  and  direct  notices,  or 
by  argument  or  consequent  deduction,  or  by  Scripture, 
or  by  tradition,  we  come  to  what  He  requires  and 
what  is  good  in  His  eyes ;  only  we  must  not  do  it 

*  of  our  own  head." — He  also  grants  that  "  will- 
worship  is  a  name  general  and  indefinite,  and  may 
signify  a  new  religion,  or  a  free-tvill  offering,  and  may 
be  good  or  bad."e     Other  concessions  he  has  made, 

which  supply  a  greater  latitude  than  is  necessary  for 

bringing  Sacrifice  within  the  limits  of  a  laudable, 

though  tin  command edy  act  of  Religion. 

That  God's  Will  is  the  only  measure  of  right  and 
wrong  in  Religion,  and  in  all  our  moral  action,  is  an 
Unquestionable  truth.  But  our  obedience  to  that 
Will,  is  not  always  under  a  particular  revealed  law. 
And  no  one  understood  this  better,  or  more  largely, 
than  Taylor.  If  then  Abel,  in  pursuance  of  the 
worship  of  God,  offered  Sacrifice,  and  that  Sacrifice 
expressed  his  gratitude,  or  his  penitence,  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  making  his  act  either  wrong,  or 
indifferent,  but  by  the  rigorous  rule,  that  what  is 
not  commanded  is  ineapable  of  acceptance.  It  was 
an  adequate  act  of  worship ;  there  was  no  mere 
human  device  in  it:  it  relied  upon  the  principles 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  man  is  a 
dependent  and  a  sinful  creature ;  and  surely  these 
are  no  heresies.  I  shall  place  therefore  this  act  of 
Sacrifice  under  the  protection  of  Taylor's  own  rule : 


«  Ductor  Dub.  book  ii.  chap.  Hi.  p.  347.     "  Of  Will-worship. 
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*  Every  instance  that  is  uncommanded,  if  it  be  the 
"  act  or  exercise  of  what  is  commanded,  is  both  of 
"  God's  chusing  and  man's"*  If  there  was  unfitness 
in  the  service,  that  might  disqualify  it.  The  whole 
case  however  leans  upon  the  inherent  fitness,  as  that 
upon  the  import  and  design,  of  the  Sacrifice;  and 
not  upon  the  mere  voluntary  adoption  of  it. 

But  I  shall  observe  here,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
that  this  admirable  writer  had  mistaken  the  data  of 
the  question.  He  had  Abel's  Sacrifice  in  view  as  a 
Sacrifice  of  Atonement ;  in  which  Sacrifice  it  is  most 
certain  there  can  be  no  Faith,  nor  obedience  of 
Faith,  without  an  express  command,  or  revelation, 
presupposed.  "The  competent  warranty  for  the 
"  prime  Law"  of  such  a  worship,  he  justly  ascribes 
to  God.  Wholly  agreeing  with  him  in  every  one 
of  his  principles  and  sentiments,  I  differ  only  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Sacrificial  worship.  When,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  history,  we  begin  to  see  a  rite  of  Atone- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a  command- 
ment to  justify  it. 

So  much  then  having  been  said  to  vindicate  the 
admissibility  of  a  Spontaneous  Worship  to  a  Divine 
acceptance,  provided  there  was  nothing  unfit  in  the 
mode,  or  unreasonable  in  the  intrinsic  design,  of  the 
Worship  itself;  I  shall  suppose  Abel  to  have  pre- 
sented his  oblation  at  the  Altar,  without  a  command- 

f  Book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  349. 
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ment ;  and  if  the  design  of  his  oblation  was  to  ex* 
press  Eucharistic  gratitude,  or  Penitential  confession? 
I  hope  it  will  be  granted  that  the  sentiment  of  his 
worship,  and  the  dedication  of  it  in  that  form,  might 
be  accounted  a  legitimate  exercise  of  faith  in  God ; 
that  there  was  reason  and  piety  in  the  origin  of  his 
sendee,  and  no  intolerable  objection  in  the  Rite. 

The  debate  however  does  not  end  here.  A  more 
minute  examination  is  pursued  into  "  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  the  Faith  evidenced  by  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abel  ;M  and  Archbishop  Magee  concludes,  chiefly 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap,  xi.)  that  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel  was  the  "  en- 
" joined  manifestation  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  the 
"  Messiah ;  and  his  faith  therefore,  as  exhibited  in 
**  the  Sacrifice,  had  the  Messiah  for  its  definite  object" 
The  same  has  been  the  conclusion  of  Witsius,  Heid- 
egger, Kennicott,  and  many  others. 

Now  this  conclusion,  if  valid,  establishes  an  im- 
portant and  remarkable  character  of  the  primitive 
Religion.  It  connects  the  Rite  of  Sacrifice  with  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah.  And  whether  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  were  then  actually 
revealed  to  man,  as  some  have  maintained,  or  only 
the  typical  worship  of  Sacrifice  ordained  to  prefigure 
His  death ;  yet  in  each  case,  the  worship  by  Sacrifice 
is  made,  not  merely  a  Divine  Appointment,  but  an 
ordained  act  of  faith  in  the  particular  promise  of  the 

Messiah.     This,  I  say,  is  a  most  important  character 
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ascribed  to  the  Primitive  Religion.     In  proportion 
to  its  importance  ought  to  be  the  force  of  its  proof. 

But  although  I  consider  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  to  be  the  leading  object,  and  the  cardinal 
point  of  all  God's  Revelations,  as  it  is  the  first  subject 
of  prophecy  in  the  original  grant  of  Mercy,  interposed 
when  He  shut  the  gates  of  Paradise,  yet  I  can  dis- 
cover no  connection,  which  the  Scripture  has  made, 
between  that  Promise  and  the  Rite  of  Sacrifice,  in 
the  Antidiluvian  Age :  and  the  supposed  evidence 
of  this  connection  derived  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  only  one  link  more  in  that  long  and 
brittle  chain,  which  human  ingenuity  has  been 
winding  round  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Scripture 
revelation.  I  make  no  question  whether  Abel,  and 
every  other  good  man,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  a 
faith  in  the  Messiah.  How  could  they  want  it,  when 
prophecy  had  once  revealed  that  promise  of  Mercy, 
which  is  the  great  resource  of  human  nature  in  its 
forfeited  condition?  But  had  Revelation  tied  the 
golden  cord  of  this  faith  to  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice 
in  those  Primitive  times  ?  That  is  a  totally  different 
proposition ;  confidently  asserted  indeed,  but  not  so 
satisfactorily  proved. 

The  doctrine  of  the  11th  chapter  to  the  Hebrews 
will  yield  no  such  proposition.  There  are  but  two 
possible  ways,  whereby  the  Faith,  spoken  of  with 
such  large  encomiums  in  that  chapter,  can  be  reduced 
into  a  definite   explanation.     One  medium  is  the 
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internal  doctrine  of  the  chapter  itself;  the  other, 
the  history  of  the  Individuals,  who  possessed  this 
faith,  as  written  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  assert, 
that  from  neither  of  these  media  can  it  be  shewn, 
that  Abel's  faith  in  his  Sacrifice  was  specifically 
directed  to  the  Messiah. 

For  to  begin  with  Abel's  History  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis  furnishes  no  intimation  direct,  or  indirect, 
which  brings  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  into  union 
with  Abel's  Sacrifice.  There  is  no  sign  given  that 
his  Altar  was  the  sanctuary  of  that  promise;  no 
mark  which  indicates  that  his  oblation  had  a  specific 
regard  to  it. 

Nor  does  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  supply  the 
proof  which  the  book  of  Genesis  wants.  The 
Eleventh  Chapter  of  that  Epistle  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  most  perspicuous  pieces  of  Scripture.  Its  per- 
spicuity is  guarded  by  a  definition  of  its  subject. 
There  are  clear  and  striking  explications  of  that 
subject  introduced ;  and  the  history  of  the  servants 
of  God  in  ancient  times,  governed  by  the  power  of 
this  faith,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  made  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  Evangelical  religion.  But 
these  servants  of  God  in  old  times,  what  did  they 
believe?  Was  it  the  temporal,  or  the  Evangelical 
promises  ?  I  answer,  that  since  their  "  faith  was  the 
"  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
"  things  not  seen,"  it  inevitably  follows,  that  either 
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the  Temporal,  or  the  Evangelical  promises,  and  neither 
of  them  exclusively,  would  furnish  to  them  the 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith.  Those  writers 
therefore  have  done  equal  violence  to  the  definition, 
the  argument,  and  the  whole  aim  of  the  chapter, 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  restrain- 
ing the  objects  of  ancient  Faith,  on  the  one  side,  or 
the  other,  to  things  temporal,  as  Grotius  and  Leclcrc, 
or  things  of  a  higher  hind,  as  some  of  their  opponents. 
Both  parties  have  done  equal  violence  to  the  records 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  those  records  some  of 
the  individuals,  here  named,  plainly  had  temporal 
promises  in  view ;  others  could  have  no  such  confined 
hopes;  or  if  they  had,  they  greatly  failed  in  the 
satisfaction  of  them.  For  look  at  the  persons  and 
their  history.  Rahab,  who  "by  faith  received  the 
u  spies,"  and  thereby  secured  her  life  and  safety, 
had  a  belief  in  the  promised  grant  of  Canaan  to  the 
Israelites.  David,  who  "  by  faith  subdued  kingdoms," 
had  his  faith  in  the  promise  of  those  kingdoms. 
Daniel  who  "  by  faith,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions," 
had  his  faith,  that  God  was  able  to  deliver  him  from 
the  lions.  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who 
"  by  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,"  had  their 
faith  that  God  "  was  able  and  would  deliver  them" 
from  the  flames.  In  these  instances  there  were 
temporal  objects  of  faith.  But  as  to  the  Patriarchs 
who  "  died  in  faith  not  having  received  the  promise," 
and  who  "  desired  a  better  country"  than  they,  or  their 
children,  ever  possessed  upon  earth;  it  is  nugatory 
to  restrict  their  views  to  the  sublunary  prospects 
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of  faith.  The  text  asserts  that  "  they  desired  a  hea- 
venly country."  Again ;  they  "  who  were  tortured, 
not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain 
a  better  resurrection?  were  the  Jewish  Martyrs, 
who  had  their  faith  in  the  resurrection  informed  and 
animated  by  later  Prophecy.  It  is  manifest  therefore 
that  the  Faith  of  this  chapter  is  not  confined  either 
to  Temporal,  or  Heavenly  Objects ;  but  is  of  a  more 
general  character. 

But  here  I  am  drawn  on  by  the  subject.  For  if 
we  will  follow  the  sense  of  Scripture,  we  shall  now 
see  how  God,  without  having  granted  to  those 
Patriarchs  the  explicit  revelation  of  an  eternal  hea- 
venly state,  a  revelation  which  is  nowhere  exhibited 
in  the  Pentateuch,  trained  them  to  the  aim  and 
implicit  persuasion  of  that  eternal  state,  by  large 
and  indefinite  promises  "of  being  their  God,  and 
"  their  great  reward,"  promises,  to  which  the  present 
life,  as  to  them,  furnished  no  adequate  completion. 
This,  therefore,  is  that  intermediate  Faith,  strong, 
though  dim-sighted,  which  St.  Paul  so  admirably 
describes,  in  the  distant  vision,  and  the  unsatisfied 
longings  and  aspirations,  of  Patriarchal  Belief.* 
These,  that  I  may  borrow  some  expressive  language, 
were  the  "  graspings  and  reachings '  of  a  vivacious 
"  mind,"  in  which  Abraham,  and  other  saints  of  old, 
died ;  and  "  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
"  God ;"  because  all  that  He  had  promised,  and  all 
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that  they  had  hoped  upon  the  warrant  of  His  Truth, 
was  verified  to  the  full  in  the  event  of  its  after- 
consummation,  although  it  had  not  been  explicitly 
revealed. 

Having  thus  defined  the  true  principle  of  this 
Chapter,  I  inquire  what  were  the  objects  of  Abel 
and  Enoch?  s  Faith,  to  whom  is  given  the  first  place 
in  this  immortal  register  of  the  Church  of  God  upon 
Earth.  The  object  of  their  Faith  must  clearly  be 
some  gift  or  blessing  of  God ;  and  the  ground  of  it, 
reliance  upon  His  Truth.  But  was  the  object  a  tem- 
poral one  ?  Or  was  there  a  special  revelation  authen- 
ticating that  object,  whatever  it  might  be?  The 
chapter  itself  is  silent  as  to  any  such  special  revelation. 
It  is  silent  also  as  to  any  limited  particular  object 
either  of  Abel's  Faith  or  Enoch's ;  and  so  is  the  Old 
Testament  equally  silent.  But  to  those  who  can 
consent  to  be  taught  by  St.  Paul,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
memorable  exposition,  which  he  has  subjoined,  of 
Enoch's  Faith,  takes  away  all  pretence  for  assuming, 
that  any  other  revelation  was  necessary  to  constitute 
the  basis  of  their  faith,  than  simply  to  know  and  be 
persuaded  that  "  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
"  that  diligently  seek  Him."  For  unless  this  general 
persuasion  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  Faith  and 
worship,  unquestionably  of  Enoch,  but  most  probably 
of  Abel  also,  there  is  no  imaginable  sense,  or  use, 
in  the  introduction  of  that  Exposition  by  the 
Apostle.  It  must  be  convicted  of  being  an  irre- 
levant and  inapplicable  truth.   And  then,  such  being 
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the  ground  of  the  Primitive  Faith,  as  St.  Paul  has 
here  described  it,  viz.  a  reliance  upon  God  as  a  Re- 
warder  ;  I  say  with  regard  to  the  object  of  it,  and  the 
hope  which  it  presented,  that  they  who  rely  on  "  a 
"  rewarding  God"  will  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  Him 
with  the  means  and  course  of  blessing  them,  although 
they  neither  know,  nor  see,  in  what  mode  that  reward 
of  blessedness  shall  be  bestowed.  This  rewarding 
goodness  of  God  was  the  security  of  Patriarchal 
Faith,  without  precise  stipulations.  It  is  only  the 
offspring  of  our  extraordinary  poverty  and  imbecility 
of  mind,  who  have  the  privilege  of  express  and 
definite  promises  for  ourselves,  to  be  always  de- 
manding the  like  explicit  revelation  for  the  faith  of 
others,  who  seem  to  have  known  God,  and  served 
Him,  with  more  freedom  and  largeness  of  heart,  than 
we  are  willing  to  imagine  for  them.  For  although 
there  must  be  some  knowledge  to  inform  Faith, 
knowledge  is  not  the  strength  of  Faith,  but  reliance 
and  confiding  trust.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  with  their  scantier  knowledge  those  Patriarchs 
had  a  greater  power  of  Faith,  than  some  of  us,  who 
know  more,  and  have  a  larger  Creed.  It  is  possible 
also,  that  their  Faith  will  be  better  understood,  when 
the  use  of  all  Faith  is  more  studied. 

Such,  I  submit,  is  the  survey  which  St.  Paul  has 
here  taken  of  the  Primitive  Faith.  That  Faith  he 
represents  as  beginning  in  the  greatest  simplicity- 
Its  first  creed  was,  that  God  is  a  Rewarder.  After- 
wards it  had  positive  promises ;  sometimes  large  and 
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open;  sometimes  more  restricted.  Heaven  and 
earth  furnished  to  it  its  materials  of  hope  and  desire. 
Some  of  its  worthies  whom  St.  Paul  has  named,  as 
Rahaby  and,  perhaps,  Jephtha9h  seem  to  have  been  only 
like  worshippers  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles ;  but, 
because  they  had  a  principle  of  faith  in  their  action, 
they  are  joined  in  the  enumeration  with  those  who 
were  citizens  in  the  proper  Church  of  God.  But,  in 
the  whole  line,  the  nature  and  habit  of  this  faith 
were  still  the  same :  inasmuch  as  "  it  was  the  sub- 
"  stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
"  not  seen."  And  since  the  common  principle  of  the 
chapter  is  not  confined  to  any  single  class  of 
objects  or  truths,  as  furnishing  the  exercise  of  faith, 
it  is  a  dogma  of  our  own,  and  not  St.  Paul's,  when 
we  obtrude  upon  it  limitations  which  he  has  not 
expressed,  and  which  the  recorded  personal  history 
of  the  individuals  does  not  supply.  The  connection, 
therefore,  which  is  attempted  to  be  made,  by  means 
of  this  chapter,  between  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Atonement,  or  even 
with  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer  granted  in  Para- 
dise, is  wholly  unwarranted  by  this  luminous  retro- 
spect upon  the  Faith  of  ancient  Times,  as  delineated 
by  the  Apostle. 

Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express,  how 
much  of  the  perspicuity  and  compass,  as  well  as 
of   the    grandeur  and   argumentative  use   of    the 
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delineation,  is  destroyed  by  these  interpolations  of 
adscititious  opinion.  The  Primitive;  the  Patri-* 
archal;  the  subsequent  Age;  are  all  touched  by 
the  Apostle:  and  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
objects  of  Faith  assigned  to  each.  But  what  is  most 
remarkable,  and  of  greatest  force  to  discountenance 
the  notion  of  the  Atonement,  or  of  any  reference  to 
it,  in  this  review  of  the  Primitive  Faith,  is  the 
confessed  abstinence  from  all  allusion  to  that  notion, 
even  in  the  examples  which  fall  within  the  Patri- 
archal and  the  Legal  times.  For  it  is  only  at  the 
last,  and  when  the  long  deduction  of  ancient  Faith 
is  brought  to  a  close,  that  the  transition  is  made  to 
"  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  to 
Him  who  has  not  once  been  mentioned,  or  referred 
to,  in  the  preceding  survey,  as  the  object  of  ancient 
belief.  I  have  said  already  that  He  could  never  be 
excluded  from  that  belief,  in  as  many  as  knew  the 
Original  Promise;  but  this  reserve,  with  regard 
to  the  Redeemer,  has  been  adhered  to,  because  it 
was  plainly  the  intent  of  the  Apostle  -to  exhibit, 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  conformity  of  the 
Primitive  and  the  Christian  Faith  in  its  habit,  and 
action ;  not  the  identity  of  it  in  its  object. 

I  cannot  concede,  however,  that  St.  Paul  has  left 
his  illustration  of  the  Primitive  Faith  ambiguous  in 
any  single  instance  of  it.  When  I  ascribe  a  greater 
simplicity  to  the  creed  of  the  Primitive  Belief,  and 
to  St.  Paul's  account  of  it,  I  intend  nothing  of  an 
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equivocal  kind.  In  the  case  of  Enoch  he  has  given 
us  the  direct  exposition.  And  in  the  case  of  Abel 
it  is  not  easy  to  deny  that  there  is  the  same  per- 
spicuity. For  how  does  he  illustrate  Abel's  faith 
and  sacrifice  combined  together  ?  "  By  which  (Sacri- 
"  fice)  he  obtained  witness,  that  he  was  righteous, 
••  God  testifying  of  his  gifts :"  efxaprvprjOtj  etvai  SUaios. 
In  like  manner  the  rest  of  Scripture  speaks  to 
Abel's  personal  righteousness.  Thus  in  St.  John's 
distinction  between  Cain  and  Abel:  "Wherefore 
"  slew  he  him  ?  because  his  own  works  were  evil, 
"  and  his  brother's  righteous" — Thus  in  the  remon- 
strance of  God  with  Cain.  That  remonstrance  with 
Cain's  envy,  for  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering, 
is  directed,  not  to  the  mode  of  their  Sacrifice,  but 
to  the  good  and  evil  doings  of  their  respective  lives. 
"  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
"  and  if  thou  doest  evil,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." — Thus 
also  our  Saviour  directs  us  to  "the  blood  of  the 
"  righteous  Abel."  All  these  collateral  illustrations 
confirm  the  obvious  sense  of  the  text  of  St.  Paul. 
He  affirms  that  Abel,  by  the  acceptance  of  his 
Sacrifice,  gained  the  testimony  of  God,  that  he  was 
a  righteous  man.  He  affirms,  therefore,  that  it  was 
his  personal  habit  of  righteousness,  to  which  God 
vouchsafed  the  testimony  of  his  approbation,  by  that 
acceptance  of  his  offering.  The  antecedent  Faith 
in  God  which  produced  that  habit  of  a  religious 
life,  commended  his  Sacrifice;  and  the  Divine  tes- 
timony was  not  to  the  specific  form  of  his  oblations, 
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but  to  his  actual  righteousness.  The  text  may  be  put 
to  the  question,  and  by  torture  made  to  speak  oft 
another  sense,  concerning  an  Ordained  Form  of 
Sacrifice,  or  an  Expiatory  Character  of  it.  The 
testimony  which  it  is  ready  to  deliver,  without 
force,  or  violence,  relates  to  neither;  but  to  Abel's 
life,  that  "he  was  righteous."1 

Some  criticism  has  been  applied  to  the  phrase 
irXelova  Overlay,  in  order  to  determine  the  sense  of 
irXclova;  viz.  whether  it  signifies  a  more  abundant, 
or  simply  a  better,  Sacrifice.  The  word  is  capable 
of  each  signification:  and  I  know  of  no  absolute 
criterion  whereby  to  decide  between  them.  The 
"  more  abundant  sacrifice"  however  is  the  more 
probable  signification  of  the  passage;  because  such 
is  the  more  natural  force  of  the  term  irXelova,  when 
applied  to  a  subject,  as  Overlap,  capable  of  measure 
and  quantity.  The  sense  will  be :  "  Abel's  Faith  in 
"  God,  as  a  Rewarder,  induced  him  to  offer  a  larger 
"  or  more  copious  Sacrifice."  And  in  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  we  shall  have  the  concurrence 
of  a  great  judgment,  with  which,  I  reckon  it  almost 
a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  any  opinion,  to  agree ;  that 
of  Hooker,  who  writes  thus  incidentally  upon  it. 
"In  that  they  (our  Offerings)  are  testimonies  of 
"  our  affection  towards  God,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
"  such  they  should  be  as  beseemeth  most  His  glory 

4  [Plane  inepta  et  futilia  sunt  quae  contradicit  Carpzov.  Introd. 
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"  to  whom  we  offer  them.  In  this  respect  the 
fatness  of Abets  Sacrifice  is  commended ;  the  flower 
of  all  men's  increase  assigned  to  God  by  Solomon ; 
the  gifts  and  donations  of  the  people  rejected  as  oft 
as  their  affection  to  Godward  made  their  presents 
"to  be  little  worth :"b  i.  e.  induced  them  to  offer 
things  of  little  value.  By  which  observations  it  will 
be  seen,  at  the  same  time,  how  far  this  great  writer 
was  from  discovering  in  the  text  of  St.  Paul  those 
peculiar  notions,  which  a  more  perplexed  and  artificial 
scheme  of  theology  than  his  would  ascribe  to  it. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  leave  of  the  Doctrinal 
Evidence,  by  which  the  Primitive  Sacrifices  and  the 
belief  of  an  Atonement  are  thought  to  be  linked 
together.  The  examination  of  that  Evidence  has 
now  been  completed.  The  result  of  it  I  shall  leave 
with  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  think  it  Worthy 
of  their  consideration.  But  if  I  have  justly  repre- 
sented the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scripture  texts  which 
are  adduced  to  prove  either  the  Expiatory  character, 
or  the  positive  Divine  Institution  of  those  Early 
Sacrifices,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  system  of 
interpretation  pursued  for  the  purposes  of  that  proof, 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  can  turn  only  to  the  strength 
and  support  of  the  contrary  opinions.  For  when  the 
comment  is  made  to  exceed  the  Scripture  text,  and 
to  suborn  its  sense  in  some  passages,  and  contradict 
it  in  others,  this  undue  management  of  the  authentic 
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record  which  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  our  opin- 
ions, becomes  a  sign,  not  only  of  the  weakness,  but 
of  the  essential  error  and  fallacy,  of  the  cause,  to 
which  such  services  are  necessary. 

The  grounds,  then,  of  my  First  Position  are  these : 
In  the  Historical  Evidence  of  Scripture  there  is 
nothing  to  support  the  Divine  Institution  of  Primitive 
Sacrifice ;  and  the  negative  argument,  resulting  from 
the  silence  of  Scripture  on  that  head,  is  of  material 
force.  The  objections  to  its  Human  Institution 
have  been  considered ;  and,  as  I  conceive,  answered ; 
except  with  regard  to  Sacrifices  of  Expiation.  That 
kind  of  Sacrifice,  therefore,  I  have  made  the  one 
decisive  index  of  a  Divine  Institution.  But  since 
the  History  of  Early  Sacrifice  keeps  aloof  from  that 
positive  character  of  Expiation,  I  have  shewn  that 
our  former  negative  argument  remains  undisturbed, 
if  not  rather  confirmed.  The  Doctrinal  Opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  by  learned  writers,  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  Historical  Evidence,  have 
been  examined.  The  license  and  unwarrantable 
nature  of  those  opinions  have  been  argued.  They 
who  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  me  in  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  them,  will  consider  them  to  have 
been  refiited.  But,  if  only  their  great  insecurity 
and  weakness  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that  they 
are  not  the  kind  of  proof  which  can  be  received  in 
so  important  a  question,  and  amount,  at  the  most, 
only  to  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  speculation,  utterly 
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insufficient  to  redeem  the  failure  of  the  direct  His- 
torical Evidence.  I  consider  therefore  that  our 
conclusion  is  established :  "  That  a  Divine  Institu- 
"  tion  of  Sacrifice  cannot  be  maintained,  as  the 
"  more  probabla  account  of  the  Origin  of  that  mode 
"  of  Worship." 


END  OF  PART  I. 


PART  II. 


The  Human  Origin  of  Sacrifice  being  a  supposition 
which  we  are  obliged  to  entertain,  as  contesting  the 
probability,  at  least, with  that  of  a  Divine  Institution, 
it  becomes  an  object  of  moment  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  admission  of  its  Human  Origin  entails  any  dis- 
honour upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  or 
disturbs  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which 
it  is  the  chief  tenet  of  our  Christian  Faith,  to  assert 
to  have  been  wrought,  for  the  Redemption  of  the 
World,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

That  this  admission  of  the  Human  Origin  of  Sa- 
crifice infringes  neither  upon  the  Rites  of  the  Law, 
nor  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  Second  Pro- 
position which  I  am  engaged  to  establish :  and  the 
vindication  of  the  truth  in  these  essential  points, 
I  trust  will  be  rendered  clear  and  consistent  by  the 
previous  course  of  investigation,  through  which  the 
subject  has  led  me. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Law. 
The  human  beginnings  of  the  anterior  Sacrificial 
Worship  could  not  disqualify  that  mode  of  worship 
for  a  place  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  Religion, 
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unless  the  Rite  itself  were  founded  in  some  error  of 
belief,  or  obliquity  of  practice.  That  no  such  error, 
or  obliquity;  can  be  imputed  to  the  simple  character- 
istics of  Sacrifice,  when  employed  as  a  rite  of  Eucha- 
ristic  Worship,  or  of  Penitence  and  Intercession,  has 
been  sufficiently  argued  already.  And  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  it  was  a  dangerous  heresy,  fit  to  be 
disowned,  which  taught  men  to  serve  God  with  ob- 
lations of  Praise  and  Prayer,  or  that  the  presentation 
of  some  portion  of  His  Gifts,  devoted  again  to  His 
honour,  or  the  substitution  of  a  dying  Victim,  offer- 
ed to  express  the  self-condemnation  of  the  Suppliant, 
were  unreasonable  and  faulty  modes  of  exhibiting 
those  sentiments  of  Gratitude,  and  Intercession ;  it 
must  be  granted  that  both  the  Form  and  the  Intent 
of  the  prior  worship  would  acquit  it  of  any  heinous 
offence,  on  the  part  of  Man,  which  should  subject  it 
to  the  necessary  rejection  and  reprobation  of  God  in 
the  positive  appointments  of  His  own  Law. 

And  indeed  it  should  seem  that,  if  men  intended 
Thankfulness  and  Penitence  by  their  Sacrifices,  then, 
to  suppose  that  God  would  proscribe  those  Sacrifices 
simply  on  account  of  their  human  reason,  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  supposition  that  he  must  proscribe 
the  essential  duties  of  Thankfulness  and  Penitence, 
from  which  they  proceeded.  But  since  the  human 
principle  of  them,  in  those  intents,  was  pious  and 
rational,  then  again,  unless  there  was  some  collateral 
cause  of  objection,  to  vitiate  their  use,  and  unfit 
them  for  His  service,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  admit, 
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that  they  might  take  their  beginning  from  the  reason 
of  Man,  and  yet  not  be  insufferable  offences  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  the  Author  of  that  Reason,  nor  utterly 
incapable  of  becoming  the  adopted  rites  of  a  Re- 
vealed Order  of  Religion.  For  if  Sacrifice,  because 
once  practised  without  a  Divine  command,  became 
thereby  for  ever  unworthy  of  a  Divine  Sanction,  it 
would  equally  follow  that  Prayer,  Justice,  Charity, 
and  all  Piety  and  Duty,  which  had  ever  begun  upon 
the  suggestions  of  human  reason,  must  fall  under 
the  same  interdict  of  exclusion  from  the  Divine 
Law. 

External  Rites  indeed  are  liable  to  abuse,  from 
which  the  essential  Duties  are  free.  But  the  incon- 
venience and  evil  of  any  supposed  abuse,  in  Religion, 
amount  only  to  an  occasional,  or  a  prudential  motive 
of  rejection,  not  to  an  imperative  and  constant  rea- 
son against  the  subject  to  which  it  attaches.  If 
Superstition,  therefore,  had  corrupted  Sacrifice  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  previous 
corruption  would  not  of  necessity  bring  a  stigma 
upon  the  whole  use  of  a  Rite  which  had  been  piously 
begun,  and  which  the  wisdom  of  God  might  reform 
and  adapt  to  His  purposes.  Whether  the  Sacrificial 
Worship  had  undergone  a  great  change,  and  become 
grossly  corrupted,  so  early  as  at  the  institution  of 
the  Law,  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  to  inform 
us.  The  whole  history  of  Religion  however,  com- 
bined with  the  known  workings  of  the  error  and 
perversity  of  Man,  render  it  highly  credible  that 
such  had  been  the  case.     But  upon  this  concession 
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nothing  decisive  can  be  maintained.  It  would  still 
be  only  a  rash  assertion,  to  pronounce  that  the  sup- 
posed previous  perversion  of  Sacrifice  must  have 
been  a  reason  sufficient  to  debar  its  usage  under  the 
subsequent  appointments  of  Divine  Law.  Religion 
would  have  few  of  its  Ordinances  safe,  if  every  cor- 
ruption of  them  must  condemn  their  use. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  reply  to 
those  who  think  that  the  Human  Origin  of  Sacrifice 
exposed  it  to  rejection  with  God  ;  and  who  think  so 
with  the  more  confidence,  if  Sacrifice,  having  been 
humanly  invented  at  the  first,  had  also  become  cor- 
rupted. For  if  the  corruption  existed,  that  corrup- 
tion of  the  Rite,  and  not  the  origin  of  it,  would  be 
the  fatal  objection  to  its  further  use.  The  evil  of 
its  superstitious  adherences,  not  the  primary  source 
of  it,  would  be  the  reason  for  rejecting  it  from  the 
Mosaic  Worship.  This  being  so,  I  would  demand, 
if  Sacrifice  had  degenerated  from  its  simplicity,  and 
become  charged  with  Superstition,  how  the  first  in- 
stitution of  it  could  make  any  difference  in  the  pro- 
priety or  fitness  of  its  subsequent  adoption?  The 
evil,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  neither  be  exte- 
nuated by  a  Divine,  nor  aggravated  by  a  Human 
original  of  the  worship.  And  so  we  observe,  in 
fact,  that  God  afterwards  discarded  and  rejected 
the  Sacrificial  Rites  of  His  own  institution,  when 
they  degenerated  into  formality,  or  were  made  the 
unworthy  substitute  for  all  other  duties.  I  conclude 
therefore,  that  as  the  first  Spontaneous  Piety  of  Sa- 
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crifice  would  not  disqualify  it  for  a  Divine  Sanction, 
so  neither  would  any  incidental  Superstition,  which . 
might  have  been  ingrafted  upon  it,  either  in  the 
Pagan,  or  the  Israelitic  Worship,  necessarily  bring  it 
under  that  disqualification :  and  that  the  abuses  of 
Superstition,  to  whatever  extent  they  might  have 
gone,  would  be  just  of  the  same  influence  to  exclude 
Sacrifice  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  whether  the  first 
ordinance  of  it  were  Human,  or  Divine. 

But  then  we  are  to  consider  that  God  had  pur- 
poses in  view  which  rendered  Sacrifice  a  fit  instru- 
ment of  His  worship,  beyond  the  power  of  all  human 
abuse  to  disable  and  discredit  its  adoption  into  His 
Law. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  the  Mosaic  Law  was  a 
dispensation  of  Religion  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian.  That  Law  was  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  mere  republication  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion ;  which  Religion  is  a  very  real  thing,  though 
insufficient  for  the  state  of  Fallen  Man  ;  nor  was  it, 
on  the  other,  an  anticipated  disclosure  of  Christian- 
ity :  but  it  was  framed  with  a  subserviency  to  the 
ulterior  and  more  perfect  Economy  of  God;  that 
Economy,  which,  in  the  work  of  it,  is  the  offspring 
of  His  unsearchable  Wisdom  and  Mercy ;  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  it,  is  the  gift  of  His  pure  Revelation. 
Now  this  preparatory  and  subservient  genius  of  the 
Mosaic  Religion  is  not  the  imaginary  notion  of  an 
artificial  Theology,  but  the  explicit  doctrine  of  the 
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New  Testament.  It  follows,  by  this  office  and  cha^ 
racter  which  God  assigned  to  His  first  Code  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  that  some  things  in  it  would  acquire 
a  fitness  and  wisdom  of  use,  which,  except  for  that 
introductory  design  of  it,  would  have  been  left  to 
their  mere  original  reason.  The  proper  genius  of 
the  Religion  to  be  instituted  would  qualify  them 
anew;  and  under  God's  superadded  sanction  they 
would  derive  a  second  reasonableness  and  propriety, 
conformable  to  His  further  purposes.  For  it  must 
be  unequivocally  maintained  and  insisted  on,  that 
since  God  made  this  subordinate  design  a  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  His  Law,  it  becomes  a  rule  and 
principle  to  our  judgment  of  that  Law.  Let  me 
apply  this  view  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to  our  subject— 
the  rite  of  Sacrifice. 

In  the  Mosaic  Institutions  Sacrifice  is  chief.  In 
Christianity  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  holds 
the  same  exalted  place.  In  the  institutions  of  the 
Law  it  is  not  merely  the  Use,  but  the  Atoning  Use, 
the  cleansing  Power,  of  Sacrificial  blood,  within  the 
purposes  of  the  Mosaic  Worship,  that  is  ordained. 
In  the  Gospel  doctrines,  the  like  Atoning  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  to  the  perfect 
pardon  of  Sin,  and  the  gift  of  Eternal  Life,  is  the 
equally  conspicuous  appointment.  To  judge  of  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  upon  principles  of  mere  Natural 
Religion,  is  to  overlook  the  end  for  which  Revealed 
Religion  was  given.  To  judge  of  the  Mosaic  Sacri- 
fice without  reference  to  the  Christian,  is  to  over- 
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look  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Mosaic,  which 
is  in  its  subserviency  to  the  Christian.  To  identify 
the  use  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  Sacrifice  is 
to  confound  their  relation.  That  relation  consists  in 
the  one  being  a  Type,  with  an  inferior  application, 
not  the  very  image,  or  coordinate  model,  of  the  other.* 

Sacrifice  then,  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  coming  into  a 
participation  of  this  general  related  character  which 
belongs  to  all  the  Legal  Institutions,  I  have  to  ex- 
amine whether  its  first  Human  Original  can  disturb 
it,  in  regard  either  to  the  symbolical  design  of  the 
Law,  or  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel :  in 
other  words,  whether  that  inferior  Original  can 
affect  either  the  Mosaic  Type,  or  the  Evangelical 
Truth,  which  that  Type  represented. 

I  assert  that  the  human  origin  of  Sacrifice  has  no 
such  power  of  affecting  either ;  for  this  reason.  The 
human  service  of  Oblations  for  Sin  I  have  shewn 
could  express  only  the  guilt  and  deserved  death  of 
the  worshipper.  Their  principle,  on  grounds  of  rea- 
son, never  could  reach  to  the  grant  of  Expiation  and 
Atonement.  That  grant  is,  and  must  be,  wholly 
from  God.  His  appointment,  therefore,  of  the 
Atoning  power  of  Sacrifice,  whether  under  the  Law, 
or  under  the  Gospel,  is  the  sole  and  independent 
source  of  that  virtue  and  character  of  it.  Nothing 
of  this  virtue,  or  character,  could  be  anticipated,  or 

*  Hebr.  chap.  vii.  viii.ix.  z. 
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discovered,  by  human  reason.  And  nothing  which 
human  reason  did  discover  of  the  fitness  of  Sacrifice, 
makes  the  smallest  approach  to  the  new  purposes 
and  effects  with  which  His  Revelation  has  invested 
it.  The  Worshipper,  when  he  brought  his  sponta- 
neous Oblation,  could  render  only  confession  and 
penitence ;  these  were  in  his  power ;  whilst  the  gift 
of  Atonement  and  assured  Reconciliation  was  equally 
beyond  the  resources  of  Nature,  and  the  discoveries 
of  Reason.  God  alone  could  confer  the  grace,  or 
ordain  the  authentic  rite  of  it.  And,  on  this  single 
account,  the  prerogative  of  Sacrifice,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  adopted  into  the  Divine  Law,  is  in- 
capable of  being  assailed  by  any  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  thought  to  result  from  its  debased 
earthly  original.  There  was  a  Divine  reason  in  it, 
and  a  paramount  power,  when  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  God,  which  the  ordinance  of  man  could 
never  impart  to  it. 

But  Divines  who  have  resisted  the  human  origin 
of  Sacrifice,  in  the  fear  lest  they  should  forfeit  the 
proper  doctrine  of  Christianity  connected  with  the 
Rite,  have  not  sufficiently  distinguished  its  twofold 
character,  nor  reflected  upon  the  entire  separation 
possible  to  be  made  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
They  have  supposed  that  if  Man  invented  Sacrifice, 
the  greatest  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  must  lose  its 
mystery  and  its  superior  import,  and  be  reduced 
either  to  a  figure,  or  to  an  adaptation  to  an  ordinary 
usage  of  human  piety.     Their  supposition  was  just, 
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if  man  had  discovered  all  that  God  has  revealed  and 
ordained.  But  God's  revelation  was  in  the  Atone- 
ment. And  man's  discovery  was  only  in  the  Guilt. — 
Things  as  wide  asunder,  as  the  Disease  and  the 
Remedy  of  it. 

Moreover  the  visible  coincidence,  which  obtains  in 
the  Act  of  Sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  man,  when  he 
brought  his  victim  to  be  slain,  with  the  method  of 
the  Redemption  appointed  by  God,  creates  no  diffi- 
culty or  embarrassment  in  the  case.  That  coinci- 
dence is  not  the  consequence  of  God's  adaptation 
of  His  method  to  man's  worship,  nor  of  man's  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  God's  design  ;  but  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  His  own  constitution  of  things.  For 
consider  the  case.  The  death  of  the  victim,  in  man's 
worship,  was  introduced  in  correspondence  with,  and 
conformity  to,  God's  Law,  which  had  made  death 
the  wages  of  Sin.  Now,  that  God  in  framing  the 
method  of  our  Redemption,  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
had  a  regard  to  the  sentence  of  His  own  law,  is  un- 
deniable ;  inasmuch  as  the  Redeemer's  death  is  ex- 
plained, in  Scripture,  to  be  the  positive  counter- 
vailing ransom  to  the  decreed  penalty  of  the  Law. 
But  this  resulting  correspondence,  between  the  re- 
deeming death  of  Christ  and  the  penal  death  of  the 
Law,  is  altogether  the  effect  of  God's  own  order  and 
constitution  of  things — the  plan  of  His  Mercy  adapt- 
ed to  the  sanction  of  His  Justice.  And  thus,  although 
man's  Sacrifice  happened  to  exhibit  a  victim's  death, 
and  a  victim's  death,  in  the  Gospel,  is  the  vehicle  of 
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our  Redemption,  it  is  manifest  that  man  had  not  the 
most  distant  foreknowledge  of  that  mystery,  nor  had 
he  any  notions,  in  his  Sacrifice,  to  which  God  adapted 
the  remedial  provision ;  except  so  far  as  those  notions 
expressed  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  Law: 
whilst  it  was  the  sole  work  and  privilege  of  God  to 
appoint,  and  reveal,  the  Expiation  to  be  effected  by 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Real  Atonement  of  the  Gospel, 
but  the  Symbolical  System  of  the  Mosaic  Worship, 
that  is  rescued  from  dishonour,  by  a  just  consider- 
ation of  the  distant  and  defective  nature  of  Sacrifice, 
so  long  as  it  remains  the  mere  creation  of  human 
reason.  For  the  Typical  and  Symbolical  force  of 
the  Mosaic  Worship  depends  upon  its  adaptation 
and  analogy  to  the  future  Sacrifice  of  the  Gospel. 
And  since  our  own  earthly  worship  could  not  dis- 
cover or  exhibit  the  real  Atonement  of  the  Gospel, 
no  more  could  it  touch  the  representative  design  of 
the  Mosaic  Service.  The  human  rite  was  neither  a 
real,  nor  a  symbolical,  Atonement.  For  to  invent  a 
Type,  or  an  adequate  Symbol,  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  reality.  This  knowledge  man  could  never  attain 
to  by  his  own  means.  How  could  he  soar  to  heaven 
in  his  ideas,  to  foresee  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God?  And  therefore  the  Legal  Atonements,  inas- 
much as  they  are  the  sign  of  the  Christian  one,  and 
that  is  their  true  specific  character,  are  as  far  above 
any  collision  with  the  mere  human  Rites,  as  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  itself  is  above  all  competition 
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with  them.  Christianity,  as  the  sequel  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Mosaic  Law,  has  vindicated  the 
Mosaic  Symbols :  and  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
that  God  had  a  sufficient  end  and  purpose  in  their 
institution. 

In  this  one  sentence  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  then, 
"  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have 
"  given  it  to  you  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
"  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
"  ment  for  the  soul  :n  there  is  a  Revelation  con- 
veyed, which  plants  the  Atoning  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Evangelical  Sacrifice :  prefigurative 
and  symbolical,  in  the  one ;  real,  efficacious,  all- 
powerfiil,  in  the  other.  To  this  region  of  Atonement 
and  Expiation  Human  Reason  could  never  rise. 
The  Genius  which  inhabits  it  is  that  incomprehen- 
sible and  unsearchable  Wisdom,  which  "  dwells  in 
"  light,  which  no  man  can  approach  unto."  And, 
"  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
"  hath  been  His  counsellor/9  in  these  appointments, 
which  His  wisdom  and  mercy,  alone,  have  conspired 
to  ordain,  and  accomplish  ? 

But  if  Reason  did  not  attain  to  any  insight  into 
this  mystery,  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  Super- 
stition did.  For  I  need  not  inform  my  readers  that 
Pagan  Religion  believed  in  that  Expiatory  power  of 
Sacrifice,  which  I  have  concluded  that  God  only 
could  either  ordain  or  reveal.  The  reply  to  this  sur- 
mise is  obvious.     Superstition,  by  an  easy  corruption 
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of  mind,  might  soon  come  to  think,  that  the  animal 
Victim  was  not  merely  the  representative  of  a  de- 
served punishment,  in  which  use  it  was  rational; 
but  the  real  equivalent  for  it,  in  which  sense  it  was 
most  unreasonable :  and  thus  resort  to  Sacrifice  for 
Pardon,  as  well  as  Confession.  But  this  ignorance 
and  falsehood  of  the  mind  of  man  could  not  impeach 
the  dignity,  or  the  truth,  of  God's  appointments. 
The  superstitious  Sacrifice  was  no  image  of  the  real 
and  efficacious  One.  And  God,  who  had  ordained 
the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the  Gospel  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  owed  no  change  of  His  purpose, 
or  of  the  Typical  representation  of  it,  to  the  vanity 
of  human  corruptions.  It  remains,  that  He  is 
"  found  true,  and  every  man  a  liar,"  in  this  whole 
system  of  the  Evangelical  Atonement. 

These  considerations  I  address  to  the  Orthodox 
Believer,  who  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement,  but  harbours  a 
fear  lest  the  admission  of  the  human  origin  of  Sacri- 
fice should  give  a  shock  to  that  doctrine.  They  are 
the  considerations  by  which  I  am  entirely  convinced 
and  satisfied  myself,  that  no  collision  can  take  place 
between  Sacrifice  in  its  prior  human  usage,  if  such 
an  usage  it  had,  and  its  Mosaic,  or  its  Evangelical 
import.  And  since  the  state  of  the  Scripture  Evi- 
dence is  such  as  to  render  the  human  institution  of 
it,  in  the  Primitive  Times,  at  the  least  a  probable 
opinion ;  since  we  cannot  urge  the  contrary  notion 
of  its  Divine  Origin,  without  taking  a  great  liberty 
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in  our  argument,  and  doing  violence  to  the  docu- 
ments we  possess,  by  extorting  from  them  a  sense 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  speak ;  I  reckon  it  a 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  whole 
question,  to  examine,  as  I  now  have  done,  whether 
the  human  origin  of  Sacrifice  may  not  be  reconciled 
with  those  confessed  principles  which  we  hold,  and 
which  are  only  thought  to  be  in  danger  from  that 
human  institution,  than  to  sophisticate,  or  misshape 
the  evidence  which  there  is  in  favour  of  that  insti- 
tution, upon  the  fear,  that  by  admitting  it,  we  en- 
counter  some  formidable  objection.     Whether  the 
considerations  which  I  have  stated  may  appear  in 
the  same  light  to  others,  who  are  concerned  for  the 
integrity  of  Scripture  Faith,  and  are  best  satisfied 
when  that  Faith  can  be  defended  without  infringe- 
ment   upon   other   apparent   truths,   or   reasonable 
opinions,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.     I  can 
only  submit  them  to  their  judgment ;  in  the  hope, 
that  what  carries  conviction  to  my  own,  may  not 
seem  wholly  destitute  of  reason  to  other  minds. 

But  either  there  has  been  some  essential  mistake, 
or  a  singular  misfortune,  in  the  several  determina- 
tions of  this  question.  For  the  Fathers  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  in  its  first  days,  read  the  Old  Testament, 
and  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  New,  and  they 
thought  that  Abel  offered  his  sacrifice  of  his  own 
will,  though  they  knew  that  nothing  but  the  Will 
of  God  could  be  found  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ; 
and  thus  they  held  an  opinion,  of  the  origin  of  Sa- 
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crifice,  which  it  has  become  an  object  of  modern 
Theology,  not  merely  to  disprove,  but  to  defame,1  as 
if  it  were  incompatible  with  all  reverence  either  for 
the  Mosaic,  or  the  Christian  Religion.  This,  at  the 
best,  is  a  cheerless  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
controversy.  For  although  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  are  neither  to  be  reckoned  infallible,  nor 
free  from  serious  error,  yet  it  is  a  mortification  to 
our  charity,  in  our  Communion  with  them,  to  find 
that  any  important  opinion,  which  they  have  taught, 
should  be  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  foun- 
dations of  our  Faith.  One  would  wish  to  think 
there  might  be  piety  and  safety  in  their  error ;  al- 
though if  we  have  been  blessed,  in  later  times,  with 
some  superior  light,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  us  to 
retain  their  mistakes,  but  only  to  spare  their  honour 
and  memory.  But  when  the  Primitive  Fathers  took 
their  impression  from  the  Scripture  history,  concern- 
ing the  First  appointment  of  Sacrifice,  I  believe  that 
they  derived  it  by  reading,  in  this  instance,  with  a 
candour  and  ingenuousness  of  mind,  which  we  should 
do  well  to  imitate.  And  if,  in  the  end,  that  impres- 
sion shall  be  seen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  with  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  Gospel,  then  we  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  the  Scripture  History  in  its 
obvious  sense,  and  understanding  it  in  agreement 
with  the  Primitive  Church,  without  detriment  to  our 
most  exalted  Christian  Belief. 

[  *  See  Buddaeus'  Instit.  Theol.   Dogm.  p.  21.     Hiat.  Vet. 
Test.  p.  1 1 6.] 
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Nor  has  it  been  a  satisfactory,  or  a  gracious  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  conduct  of  this  discussion,  that 
writers  of  such  a  name  as  Spencer  and  Warburton, 
with  whom  must  be  joined  Tillotson  and  others,  have 
been  represented  to  the  utmost  disadvantage  in  their 
opinions  on  the  Rise  of  Sacrifice.  They  have  gone, 
it  is  true,  into  some  grave  mistakes  which  merited  a 
judicious  correction.  Yet  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
thought  that  persons  of  so  great  a  command  of 
learning  and  information,  should  be  totally  blind  in 
their  inquiries,  and  follow  a  mere  phantom  in  a 
question  which  they  undertook  to  investigate.  Nor 
was  it  credible  that  they  should  adopt  the  belief  of 
the  human  institution  of  Sacrificial  Worship,  if  that 
belief  were  not  only  contrary  to  the  evidence  appli- 
cable to  the  inquiry,  but  destructive  of  piety  and 
Christian  Faith,  and  such  as  deserved  to  have  the  re- 
proach of  Infidel  Sophistry  retorted  upon  it.  Their 
notions  I  am  far  from  admitting  in  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  Sacrifice;  that  which  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  The  general  position, 
however,  which  they  have  taken,  had  a  fair  pre- 
sumption of  authority  from  the  Scripture  History  to 
support  it ;  and  their  mistake  has  been  in  the  want 
of  selection  and  discrimination.  In  departing  from 
their  judgment,  therefore,  I  see  no  sufficient  cause 
why  we  should  treat  their  theory  as  a  heresy  of  the 
first  rank,  unmixed  with  any  mitigation  to  redeem 
it  from  an  acrimonious  censure  of  dissent.  Nor 
can  it  conduce  to  the  authority  and  reception  of  any 
conclusions,  either  with  the  Orthodox,  or  with  the 
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Erring  Believer,  to  have  it  seen,  that  they  are  con- 
clusions built  upon  the  unqualified  contradiction  of 
the  most  studied  principles,  and  finished  writings,  of 
such  justly  celebrated  men.  For  the  system  which 
rises  upon  a  wide  and  promiscuous  ruin,  may  indeed 
maintain  its  ground.  But  when  the  new  fabric  costs 
so  much  in  the  disturbance  and  demolition  of  things 
around  it,  though  it  may  be  admired  for  its  boldness, 
the  fewer  minds  will  be  disposed  to  make  it  the 
asylum  and  place  of  rest  for  their  speculation.  And 
thus  the  best  cause  may  lose  proselytes. 


END  OF  PART  II. 
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The  third  and  last  Position,  which  I  have  stated 
to  be  among  the  results  of  our  Investigation,  is,  That 
"  There  exists  no  tenable  ground  for  maintaining, 
that  any  disclosure  was  made,  in  the  Primitive 
Times,  of  a  connexion  between  the  Rite  of  Sacri- 
fice, if  that  Rite  be  still  assumed  to  have  been 
divinely  appointed,  and  the  future  Expiatory  So- 
"  orifice  of  the  Gospel"  In  this  position  I  mean  to 
say,  that,  if  Sacrifice  was  ordained  by  God  in  its 
original  usage,  we  have  no  warrant  for  thinking  that 
it  was  ordained  by  Him  any  otherwise,  than  in  unre- 
vealed  mystery.  His  ordinance,  indeed,  would  con- 
fer upon  the  Rite  a  Typical  character.  But  of  that 
Typical  and  Representative  character,  the  luminous 
side  would  be  turned  to  us,  who  know  its  corres- 
ponding object  in  the  Christian  Scheme,  whilst  its 
dark  side  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Ancient  Worshipper. 

The  position  which  I  here  offer  is  a  negative  one. 
It  simply  denies  that  we  have  any  evidence  of  a  re- 
velation having  been  granted  to  the  Primitive  Age, 
of  the  mystical  nature  of  Sacrifice,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Evangelical  Atonement.  The  truth,  or  false- 
hood, of  this  position  admits  of  an  easy  determi- 
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nation.  For  since  we  clearly  have  no  right,  or  just 
pretence,  to  assume  an  important  revelation  to  have 
come  from  God,  without  some  positive  record,  or 
intelligible  notice,  of  it ;  if  the  Scripture  make  no 
mention  of  it,  nor  contain  any  allusion  to  it,  this 
silence  alone  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  point  at 
issue. 

With  respect,  then,  to  any  disclosure  made  to  the 
First  Race  of  Men,  concerning  the  mystical  import 
of  their  own  Sacrifices,  or  the  Expiatory  office  of  a 
future  Redeeming  Sacrifice,  I  assert,  that  there  are 
no  traces  discernible,  no  proofs  obvious  or  implied, 
of  any  such  early  communication  of  those  principles 
of  Divine  Truth.  The  Oblations  of  the  Old  World, 
whatever  they  were,  are  invested  with  no  intelligible 
signs  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  Re- 
demption; signs,  I  mean,  declaratory  to  that  age 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer.  Nothing  that  is 
recorded  of  their  intent,  in  the  sentiments  and  faith 
of  the  Worshipper,  or  of  their  acceptance  with  God, 
indicates  that  the  ancient  believer  when  he  brought 
his  Victim  to  the  Altar,  beheld  in  foresight,  or  ex- 
pectation,  the  Holy  Victim,  ordained  to  expiate  the 
Sins  of  the  World  upon  the  Altar  of  the  Cross. 
And  since  no  indication  of  that  kind  can  be  pre- 
tended, or  alleged,  it  follows,  that  we  can  never  be 
justified  in  ascribing  to  the  Primitive  Religion  dis- 
coveries of  supernatural  information,  modelled  ac- 
cording to  our  own  ideas ;  discoveries,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  derived  to  ourselves  from  the  subsequent 
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and  more  complete  records  of  Holy  Writ,  in  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 

For  as  to  the  persuasion  which  is  so  confidently 
indulged,  that  the  Object  of  Faith  has  been  in  all 
ages  one  and  the  same,  it  is  true  in  one  sense,  erro- 
neous in  another.  One  object  of  Faith  has  been 
always  the  same ;  that  object,  the  Redeemer.  The 
original  promise,  in  Paradise,  created  this  prospect 
of  Faith,  to  be  the  light  and  hope  of  the  world  for 
ever.  But  that  original  promise  could  not  be  inter- 
preted by  itself  into  the  several  parts  of  its  appointed 
completion.  The  general  prediction  of  the  Redeem- 
ing Seed,  "  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall 
u  bruise  his  heel,"  though  adequate  in  the  mind  of 
God  to  the  determinate  form  of  the  Christian  Re- 
demption, could  not  be  so  deduced  into  its  final 
sense  by  the  mind  of  man.  And  since  there  is  no 
other  promise,  or  prediction,  extant,  applicable  to 
the  faith  of  the  First  Ages,  and  explanatory  of  the 
mode  of  the  Christian  Redemption,  we  can  justly  as- 
cribe no  other  knowledge  of  that  Redemption  to 
those  ages,  than  such  as  is  comprehended  in  the 
proper  and  apparent  sense  of  that  first  Evangelical 
promise ;  in  which  the  particular  notion  of  a  Sacri- 
fice of  Expiation  or  Atonement,  or  indeed  of  any 
Sacrifice,  was  then  impossible  to  be  discerned.  It 
was  the  office  of  later  Revelation  to  fill  up  the 
design  of  this  Promise :  and  Revelation  alone  could 
do  it.  For  the  deductions  of  Supernatural  Truth  are 
not  within  the  sphere  of  the  human  intellect.     They 
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are  not  to  be  inferred,  as  discoverable  conclusions, 
from  one  primary  principle.  A  Redeemer  being 
foretold;  His  Divine  Nature,  His  Incarnation, the 
Vicarious  nature  of  His  Sufferings,  His  Death,  and 
the  Atoning  Efficacy  of  it,  all  these,  though  real 
connexions  of  truth,  comprehended,  with  the  original 
promise,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  Economy, 
come  down  to  man,  like  new  streams  of  light,  by 
their  separate  channels;  and  when  they  are  com- 
municated in  their  proper  form,  then  we  know  them; 
not  before.  Since,  then,  the  general  prediction  of 
the  Redeemer  did  not  extend  to  the  articles  of  Sa- 
crifice and  Expiation,  those  articles  could  not  be 
discovered  by  that  prediction :  and  there  is  no  other 
prediction  remaining,  whereby  we  can  enlarge  the 
Primitive  faith  as  directed  to  the  scheme  of  Re- 
demption. "It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel"  was  a  great  record,  which  foretold  a 
conflict,  and  a  prevailing  victory  with  suffering.  To 
this  extent  the  Primitive  Faith  was  instructed.  But 
the  notions  of  Expiation,  Sacrifice,  or  even  Death, 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  that  primary  information. 
We  derive  them  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
from  the  Event.  It  is  the  mere  inconsequence  of 
our  reasoning  to  elicit  them  from  the  Paradisaical 
promise. 

But  there  is  a  second  mode  of  reasoning  which  is 
pursued,  for  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  Primi- 
tive Race  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Re- 
demption.    It  is  said,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
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other  important  revelations  were  made  to  the  First 
Ages,  besides  these  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
Holy  Writ ;  and  among  those  suppressed  revelations 
might  be  included  more  copious,  or  more  exact  dis- 
closures of  the  Expiatory  Scheme  of  the  Christian 
Atonement. 

To  the  whole  of  this  hypothesis  I  answer,  that  the 
records  of  the  Primitive  Religion,  as  contained  in 
the   Scripture,   clearly  were   not   designed  for  the 
complete  history  of  the  earlier  revelations  made  to 
man.     The  intercourse  which  God  vouchsafed,  both 
by  His  Presence  and  His  Word,  no  doubt,  compre- 
hended  communications  which   it    has    not    been 
deemed  fit  for  us  to  know.     But  then  I  say  also, 
that  those  withdrawn  communications  are  gone,  and 
we  cannot  revive  them.     They  are  gone,  with  those 
past  ages,  and  with  the  servants  of  God  who  enjoy- 
ed them,  into  unseen  and  inaccessible  repositories, 
where,  I  believe,  nothing  of  Divine  Truth,  which 
has  ever  been  communicated,  is  lost;  but  they  are 
recesses  which  we  cannot  explore.     And  therefore 
when  the  fountain  of  inspiration  has  run  dry  in  its 
source,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  replenish  it  from  our 
broken  cisterns.     And  this  is  the  great  error,  as  I 
reckon  it  to  be,  to  which  the  zeal  of  a  well-inten- 
tioned piety  is  so  prone,  in  the  wish  to  enlarge  and 
supply  the   contents   of  the   Sacred  Volume,  and 
digest  it  anew,  in  some  of  its  greatest  topics,  upon 
conjecture.     A  more  correct  sense  of  the  prudence 
and  piety  of  such  attempts  would  go  far  to  reclaim 
us  from  them.     For  the  imprudence  is  too  manifest 
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in  the  hazard  of  these  incorporated  additions.  They 
commonly  introduce  some  difficulty,  or  contradiction, 
into  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  which  is  not  merely 
a  collection  of  doctrines,  but  of  doctrines  delivered 
and  unfolded  in  a  given  order ;  and  the  method  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  it  is  not  for  us  to  regulate.  Whilst 
therefore  we  seem  to  be  taking  a  method  to  har- 
monise Revelation,  our  very  principle  may  be  that  of 
confusion.  And  there  is  so  great  a  satisfaction  in 
beholding  the  face  of  Truth,  as  it  comes  from  the 
throne  of  God,  with  a  certainty  in  the  reality  of  its 
revelation,  that  I  know  of  no  compensation  which 
the  mind  can  receive  for  the  loss,  or  diminution,  of 
an  entire  confidence  in  that  certainty.  Let  the  sub- 
stituted,  or  adventitious  doctrines,  be  what  they  may, 
the  authentic  stamp  is  wanting  which  should  give 
them  their  transcendant  value. 

A  second  danger,  involved  in  these  attempts  is, 
that  we  embarrass  our  cause  in  the  argument  with 
Heresy  and  Error.  When  we  mix  human  hypo- 
thesis and  Divine  truth  together,  we  make  a  vulner- 
able theology ;  we  claim  assent  to  positions  of  which 
the  mere  denial  is  equivalent  to  a  refutation;  and 
in  that  case  I  do  not  see  how  the  great  interests  of 
Revelation,  or  the  honour  of  its  defenders,  can  es- 
cape unhurt ;  if  their  honour  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
strength  of  their  reasoning,  and  not  merely  in  the 
general  credit  of  their  cause.  And  of  these  con- 
sequences, had  our  own  reflexion  been  insufficient  to 
give  the  previous  warning,  an  experience  of  the  state 
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of  some  past,  or  existing  Controversies,  might  have 
supplied  the  observation. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  reasons  upon  which  I 
decline  altogether  the  admission  of  hypothetical  as- 
sumptions, not  recognised  in  Scripture,  intended  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  Primitive  Religion,  with 
respect  either  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atone- 
ment, or  any  other  articles  of  Supernatural  Faith. 
They  form  my  own  plea  for  the  account  which  I  give 
of  that  history ;  and  I  leave  them  to  the  reception 
which  others  may  choose  to  grant  them.  I  might 
indeed  go  further  in  questioning  the  piety  of  those 
auxiliary  speculations,  which  are  meant  to  form  a 
supplement  to  the  oracles  of  Scripture.  But  I  for- 
bear to  pursue  that  topic ;  interposing  only  a  wish, 
that  it  might  be  well  considered,  whether  such  piety 
can  be  acquitted  of  some  degree  of  presumption  and 
levity  of  mind. 

But  further,  although  I  have  little  occasion  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  supposed  Revelations, 
now  withdrawn,  yet  I  shall  observe,  that  whatever 
enlargements  to  their  knowledge  the  First  Genera- 
tions of  men  might  have  received,  it  cannot  be 
granted,  as  in  any  degree  probable,  that  those  en- 
largements materially  varied  the  object  of  their  Faith, 
such  as  it  is  represented  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
For  then,  in  that  case,  the  Sacred  Volume  would 
convey  to  us  not  merely  a  concise,  but  an  ill-pro- 
portioned history  of  Religion.  If  other  articles  of 
Faith  were  communicated,  extending  the  range  of 
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knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Economy, 
those  articles  would  leave  the  present  record  some- 
thing different  from  what  all  persons  of  any  reflexion 
or  seriousness  of  mind  must  concur  in  understanding 
it  to  be :  &just>  though  brief,  and  general  delineation, 
of  the  state  of  Revealed  Religion  in  the  Primitive 
World.  And  this  is  a  consequence  which  forbids 
me  to  entertain  the  belief  that  those  more  extended 
communications  existed:  although,  if  we  admit  the 
belief  of  them,  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
determine  their  particular  nature.  The  sum  of  our 
disquisitions,  in  the  whole  of  this  subject,  could  only 
be  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 

The  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  a  document  upon  which 
I  have  already  offered  some  observations,  to  which, 
if  they  are  of  any  value,  I  have  nothing  new  to  add. 
That  prophecy  speaks  of  the  Judicial  advent  of  the 
Lord  with  His  saints  (His  angels,  I  presume.)1  A 
scene  of  judgment,  so  described,  adds  nothing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  Redemption.  Enoch's 
prophecy,  therefore,  unless  it  contained  articles 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  could  not  impart  the  notions 
of  the  Sacrifice  and  Atonement  of  the  Redeemer : 
and  thus  our  inquiries  come  back  to  the  same  point, 
destitute  of  information  in  the  Primitive  Creed,  as 
it  respected  that  Atonement,  or  the  connexion  of 
Sacrifice  with  it. 

Nor  is  it  without  some  degree  of  inconsistency, 
that  we  see  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Church 

z  See  Mede,  book  ii.  p.  344. 
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conceding,  in  this  subject,  the  use  and  authority  of 
a  principle,  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  the 
Reformation  to  reduce  to  its  proper  place ;  the  use 
and  authority  of  Tradition,  in  conveying  articles  of 
supernatural  doctrine  not  committed  to  Scripture. 
For  all  that  is  commonly  asserted  of  those  primary 
revelations  concerning  the  mystery  of  our  Redemp- 
tion, as  having  been  given  to  the  first  Ages,  and 
conveyed  down,  in  succession,  to  the  following  Ages 
of  the  Ancient  Church,  is  an  admission,  that  great 
truths,  beyond  the  record  of  Holy  Writ,  truths  of 
pure  and  authoritative  Revelation,  were  entrusted  to 
that  extraneous  channel  of  conveyance:  and  that 
there  existed  a  second,  a  collateral  Canon,  of  Un- 
written Doctrine.  An  admission,  which  seems  not 
more  derogatory  to  the  Scripture,  than  inconsistent 
with  the  main  maxim  of  our  Protestant  Belief. 
Before  the  rise  of  the  Written  Scripture,  Tradition 
of  necessity,  was  the  record  of  Faith.  But  since 
those  primary  revelations,  not  now  extant  in  Holy 
Writ,  are  said  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Fol- 
lowing Ages  for  their  instruction,  after  the  Mosaic 
Scripture  was  given,  there  still  would  be  the  flaw 
and  opprobrium  of  an  Unwritten  Faith  in  the 
Ancient  Church  of  Israel ;  and  that  which  we  dis- 
claim for  our  own  Church  we  ought  not  to  impute 
to  theirs.  So  long  as  we  pretend,  that  they  divided 
their  faith  between  Scripture  and  Tradition,  we  give 
the  Romanist  the  Mosaic  Church  on  his  side:  a 
concession  which  involves  no  immaterial  part  of  the 
principle  in  debate  between  us  and  the  Romanist. 
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And  although  the  doctrines,  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Mosaic  Church,  may  be  such  as  are  found  contained 
in  the  later  Scripture,  that  is  no  defence  of  the 
ascription  of  them  to  the  earlier  age.  For  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  the  doctrines  in  themselves  be 
true,  but  whether  the  Ancient  Church  had  the  faith 
of  them :  of  which  we  make  an  unknown  and  un- 
recorded tradition  the  witness.  These  are  things 
which  require  a  serious  revision. 

But  such  considerations  as  I  have  now  offered, 
for  restricting  our  ideas  of  the  Primitive  Faith  to 
those  records  of  it  which  are  actually  contained  in 
Scripture,  and  our  interpretation  of  those  records  to 
their  inherent  and  legitimate  sense,  without  enlarge- 
ment or  addition,  I  think  it  sufficiently  shewn  that 
we  possess  no  evidence  authorizing  us  to  attribute  to 
the  First  Ages  an  insight  into  the  Typical  nature  of 
Sacrifice,  or  a  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  Death 
and  Atonement  of  the  Redeemer.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  Faith;  it  is  the  chief  article  of  its 
system;  but  it  is  also  that  point  of  its  system 
which  is  among  the  latest  touched  upon  in  the 
predictions  of  Prophecy,  not  being  directly  intro- 
duced in  a  specific  notice,  so  far  as  I  know,  before 
the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  For  although 
some  of  the  prophetic  Psalms  foreshow  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah,  they  do  not  exhibit  the  Vicarious 
and  Expiatory  import  of  those  sufferings,  as  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  does.     The  unsearchable  nature, 
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therefore,  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  its 
late  appearance  in  the  volume  of  Prophecy,  equally 
tend  to  discountenance  the  belief,  either  that  man 
had  explored,  by  means  of  Sacrifice,  or  by  any  other 
prophetic  sign,  or  that  God  had  communicated,  in 
the  prime  of  the  World,  a  knowledge  of  this  the 
most  transcendent  part  of  his  counsel  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Dispensation. 

We  are  confirmed,  in  this  negative  belief,  by  some 
significant  testimonies  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
the  system  of  the  Gospel  is  described  there  as 
*  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages,  and 
from  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his 
saints."  (Coloss.  i.  26.)  "  The  mystery  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God." 
(Ephes.  iii.  9*)  These  passages  do  not  import,  that 
no  disclosure  of  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  Redemption 
had  been  granted  to  the  foregone  ages ;  but  no  dis- 
closure sufficient  to  put  men  in  possession  of  the 
perfect  truth.  Prophecy  had  been  a  continual  and 
advancing  developement  of  it.  The  same  Apostle 
therefore  describes  "  the  Gospel  of  God  as  that  which 
"  he  had  promised  afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  holy 
"  scripture ;"  {Rom.  i.  2.)  and  "  as  the  revelation  of 
u  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world 
"  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the 
"  scriptures  of  the  prophets ;"  (xvi.  25.)  and  "  as 
€<  being  witnessed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 
These  are  passages,  which  refer  us  to  no  unwritten 
communications,  explanatory  of  this  great  secret  of 
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God,  but  to  the  authentic  evidence  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  contained  in  the  Scripture. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  compose  the  strife  and 
competition,  which  these  combined  texts  of  the 
Apostle  so  forcibly  express,  between  the  revelation 
and  the  mystery,  by  measuring  out  in  precise  degrees, 
how  much  of  the  cloud  of  prophetic  Truth  was  full 
of  light,  and  how  much  of  it  wrapt  in  darkness,  to 
the  eye  of  ancient  Faith.  The  attempt  at  such  a 
partition  is  unsatisfactory  to  one's  own  mind,  un- 
convincing to  others.  But  since  the  Apostle,  even 
in  his  day,  treats  the  Gospel  as  a  mystery,  which 
had  been  hidden  in  some  respects  from  the  ages  and 
generations  before ;  and  since  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice 
and  Atonement  form  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
that  mystery,  all  I  ask  is,  that  in  those  ages,  when 
no  prophecy,  applicable  to  the  revelation  of  this  the 
deepest  of  the  hidden  things  of  God,  can  be  produced, 
we  may  not,  upon  the  suggestion  of  human  hypo- 
thesis, be  required  to  assume  discoveries  of  it,  where 
it  has  itself  left  no  track  of  light  behind,  whereby  to 
fix  our  eye,  and  command  our  adoration.  For  these 
effluxes  of  Revealed  Truth  are  so  sacred,  when  real, 
that  the  false  representation  of  them  ought  never  to 
be  permitted  to  usurp  our  homage. 

To  what  extent  this  freedom,  however,  has  been 
carried,  in  the  interpolation  of  the  Primitive  Creed, 
cannot  be  unknown  to  those  who  are  even  so  mo- 
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derately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Theological 
opinion,  either  in  our  own  times,  or  in  those  which 
have  preceded.  As  an  example  of  it  in  its  more 
prominent  form,  I  shall  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Bochart.  The  passage  expresses  at  large  what  may 
be  found  diffused  through  many  other  authors.  For 
the  same  notions  are  traditional,  and  derived  into 
the  writings  of  a  numerous  class  of  divines ;  some  of 
our  own  country  and  our  own  age.  But  I  purposely 
select  the  example  from  the  writings  of  a  remote 
author,  that  the  allegation  of  it  may  be  the  less 
liable  to  invidious  reflexions :  whilst  that  author 
himself  is  one,  who,  by  his  great  erudition,  piety,  and 
high  esteem  in  the  Reformed  Church,  might  give 
credit  to  error,  if  truth  were  not  above  the  authority 
of  men's  names  and  persons.  "  In  Abel,"  says 
Bochart,  "  every  thing  was  different.  For  he  knew' 
"  that  God  had  appointed  these  Sacrifices  of  lambs 
"for  a  figure  of  the  Sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  us  by 
"  Christ,  in  whom  alone  he  had  placed  his  whole 
"  hope  of  salvation  and  reliance.  Therefore,  in 
"  slaying  the  lamb,  he  thought  of  the  Lamb  slain  for 
"  us  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid. 
"  Pouring  forth  the  blood  of  the  Victim,  he  had 
"  Christ  in  his  mind,  who  was  afterwards  to  shed 
"  His  blood  for  the  remission  of  sin.  In  the  fire 
"  sent  down  from  heaven,  as  shall  immediately  be 
"  explained,  by  which  that  part  of  the  victim  was 
"  consumed  which  had  been  reserved  for  God,  he 
"  beheld  an  image  of  the  Divine  wrath  justly  kindled 
"  against  sinners,  and  demanding  of  right,  the  punish- 
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"  ment  due,  from  Christ  our  Surety  and  Redeemer. 
"  Finally  feeding  upon  the  remaining  flesh  of  the 
"  same  Victim,  by  Faith  he  embraced  Christ,  whose 
"  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  His  blood  drink  indeed : 
"  so  that  whosoever  eateth  His  flesh  or  drinketh  His 
"  blood,  hath  eternal  life."* 

Here  is  a  person,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  who  has 
written  from  the  Behemoth  to  the  Worm,  and  accu- 
mulated on  the  Natural  History  of  Scripture,  and  on 
the  Geography,  Migrations,  and  Language  of  the 
Ancient  World,  the  stores  of  a  vast  and  capacious 
reading  which  had  carried  him  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  through  ancient  and  through  modern  know- 
ledge ;  who  yet  errs  in  judgment  so  far,  as  to  offer 
to  us  for  the  Primeval  Faith,  what  it  cost  the  reve- 
lation of  the  last  line  of  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Advent  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  to  discover  to  the 
World.  When  such  men  set  the  example  of  this 
licentious  Theology,  that  Divine  science  is  turned 
adrift  on  a  wide  sea,  where  every  man  sails  by  his 
own  star,  and  has  his  doctrine,  and  his  interpretation. 
It  ceases,  however,  to  afford  any  cause  of  surprise, 
that  inferior  writers  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
precedent:  or,  if  the  like  views  originate  in  their 
own  minds,  that  they  should  be  pursued  to  any 
length,  leaving  Scripture  at  a  distance  far  be- 
hind: for  the  use,  I  suppose,  of  more  modest 
inquirers. 

»  Hierozoic.  torn.  i.  p.  538. 
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A  second  shorter  quotation  of  the  same  stamp  I 
shall  produce  from  Lamy ;  a  writer  of  no  small  au- 
thority on  some  subjects,  of  none  whatever  in  this. 
"  God,"  he  presumes  to  say,  "  revealed  this  mystery 
"  to  Adam:  namely,  that  the  San  of  God  was  after- 
wards to  suffer  in  the  same  flesh  which  he  had  from 
him  (Adam),  and  therefore  that  the  value  of  his 
sufferings  was  infinite."5  The  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  here  asserted  to  have  been  revealed 
to  Adam.  It  is  an  assertion,  of  which  we  shall  ask 
in  vain  for  the  proof. 

The  disservice  done  to  Truth  by  unscriptural 
positions  like  these  is  great.  They  bring  in  a 
wrong  principle ;  they  enforce  a  comment  without  a 
text ;  and  they  put  to  shame  the  modesty  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  made  to  appear  a  feeble,  indigent, 
and  ill-informed  witness  of  things,  compared  with 
the  extraordinary  disclosures  which  the  expositor 
furnishes  from  the  fund  of  his  inventive  and  exuber- 
ant interpretation.  And  the  greater  latitude  of  this 
freedom  gives  a  kind  of  unsuspecting  confidence  to 
the  less  degrees  of  it.  For  if  some  persons  go  to  the 
Antipodes  of  Scripture,  others,  who  follow  them  only 
a  part  of  the  way,  will  feel  assured  that  they  are 
pursuing  the  right  course ;  whereas  all  that  is  cer- 
tain, is  no  more  than  this,  that  they  are  not  equally 
deviating  from  it.  Instead  of  adopting  these  unau- 
thenticated  revelations  of  Bochart,  Lamy,  and  others 
like  to  them,  I  reflect  much  upon  the  wisdom  of  a 

b  Lamy,  Apparat.  Bibl.  p.  173.  ed.  8vo. 
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saying  of  Hilary,  a  saying  produced  by  Lamy  him- 
self, who  has  given  it  his  praise,  although  he  has  so 
strangely  forgotten  its  application.  "  Optimus  ille 
"  Scripturarum  lector  est,"  says  the  ancient  Father, 
"  qui  dictorum  intelligentiam  expectet  potius  ex  dic- 
"  tis,  qu&m  imponat :  et  retulerit  magis  quam  attu- 
"  lerit :  neque  cogat  id  videri  dictis  contineri  quod 
"  ante  lectionem  presumpserit  intelligendum."* 

*  Apparat.  Bibl.  p.  451.     Hilarius  de  Trinit.  lib.  i.  sect.  18. 
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PART    IV. 


I  have  thus  assigned  my  reasons,  why  I  decline 
to  admit  into  our  view  of  the  Primitive  Religion  a 
knowledge  of  doctrines,  of  which  knowledge  there  is 
no  adequate  testimony  contained  in  Scripture.  But 
that  I  may  not  reject  the  ideas  of  others,  with  an  ill 
grace,  without  offering  my  own,  I  shall  go  on  to  pro- 
pose an  outline  of  the  state  and  progress  of  Ancient 
Faith.  And  the  outline  shall  be  such  as  I  conceive 
is  more  commensurate  with  the  Records  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  only  legitimate  standard  of  opinion  in  our 
inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  Supernatural  Faith,  or 
into  the  actual  communication  of  them  to  the  world. 

I.  In  the  First  Age,  the  Fallen  State  of  Man  is 
accompanied  with  a  Divine  Promise,  that  the  seed 
of  the  Woman  should  bruise  the  Serpent's  head.  In 
this  promise  is  comprehended  the  prospect  of  Re- 
demption.  But  the  specific  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
or  Expiation,  by  Sacrifice,  is  not  communicated  by 
it :  neither  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  and 
Incarnation  of  the  Redeemer.  For  the  description 
given  under  that  title  "  of  the  Seed  of  the  Woman" 
could  convey  no  idea  of  his  Supreme  Nature ;  nor 
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could  the  "  bruising  of  his  heel"  impart  to  the  First 
Race  his  penal  Sufferings  and  Death.  The  Primeval 
Faith,  therefore,  had  for  its  object  the  hope  of  Re- 
demption,  not  limited  by  the  knowledge  of  a  Vica- 
rious Expiatory  Passion. 

With  regard  to  Sacrifice,  which  might  seem  to 
claim  a  connexion  with  this  first  state  of  Religion, 
we  want  authority  for  the  primary  fact  of  its  Divine 
Institution:  and  thereby  are  precluded  from  ad- 
mitting it,  either  as  a  vehicle  of  the  information  of 
faith,  or  even  as  the  subject  of  a  Typical  character, 
presented  to  the  First  Ages.  Primitive  Sacrifice 
therefore  must  be  left  in  the  obscurity  under  which 
the  Scripture  has  laid  it.  I  do  not  press  a  peremp- 
tory decision  against  its  Divine  Origin ;  because 
there  may  in  fact  have  been  reasons,  undiscernible 
to  us,  why  God  may  have  chosen  to  withhold  from 
after-ages  the  knowledge  of  His  institution  of  it. 
But  in  one  point  I  shall  not  scruple  to  express  the 
most  undoubted  assurance ;  it  is  this,  that  had  He 
intended  us  to  build  any  instruction  or  argument 
upon  the  strength  of  His  ordinance  of  the  Rite,  He 
would  have  furnished  us  with  far  other  notices  of 
that  Ordinance  than  now  exist ;  and  divested  it  of 
the  contrary  appearances  of  a  great  improbability. 
I  conclude,  then,  as  before,  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  God  imparted  to  the  First  Gener- 
ations of  Men  any  knowledge  of  the  Atonement,  or 
that  he  ordained  at  that  early  time  a  Typical  Rite 
to  be  the  prophetic  representation  of  it. 
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IL  The  Age  of  Abraham  is  a  new  period  in  the 
progress  of  Revealed  Religion.  The  prophetic  Pro- 
mise granted  to  this  Patriarch  predicts  the  universal 
blessing  of  Mankind  as  ordained  to  originate  in  his 
offspring.  But  here  again  the  prophecy  is  open  and 
general.  It  does  not  define  the  scheme  of  the 
Blessing,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  was  destined  to 
be  wrought.  Sacrificial  Atonement  is  not  an  object 
introduced. 

But  two  signal  incidents  there  are,  in  the  history 
of  this  Patriarch,  which  demand  our  attention.  The 
Ratification  of  the  Covenant  of  Canaan  is  one :  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  other.  The  Ratification  of 
the  Covenant  of  Canaan  is  by  a  commanded  Sacrifice. 
As  a  Federal  Rite,  Sacrifice  was  the  seal  of  that 
Covenant:  and  in  that  ligfit  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  hold  a  symbolical  import.  The  same  Fe- 
deral Rite  is  renewed  in  the  Mosaic  Covenant.  In 
both  instances  it  is  the  Type  of  the  Federal  Sacrifice 
which  seals  and  ratifies,  between  God  and  man, 
the  Covenant  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  I  understand 
that  summons  and  designation  of  God's  people, 
"  Gather  "  my  saints  together  unto  me,  those  that 
have  made  "  a  Covenant  with  me  with  Sacrifice"  to 
be  descriptive  of  his  Public  Church  in  every  age, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  of  the  Law,  and  of  the 
Gospel.  The  same  Federal  Rite  of  Sacrifice  is 
common  to  all. 

The  commanded  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  "  the  beloved 
"  son"  of  Abraham,  is  the  second  incident.  This  is 
justly  to  be  considered  as  a  Type  of  the  Sacrifice,  as 
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his  restoration  is  of  the  Resurrection,  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  case  of  Isaac  no  Expiation  or  Atonement, 
is  joined  with  this  emblematic  Oblation.  Conse- 
quently it  was  a  symbol  only  of  the  Act,  not  of  the 
Power  and  Virtue,  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  But 
of  all  the  Prophetic  Types,  this  one,  in  the  com- 
manded Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  appears  to  be  among  the 
most  significant.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  Revealed  Religion,  as  reduced  into 
Covenant  with  the  people  of  God  in  the  person  of 
their  Founder  and  Progenitor.  Being  thus  display- 
ed, as  it  is,  in  the  history  of  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful, it  seems  to  be  wrought  into  the  foundations 
of  Faith.c  In  the  surrender  to  Sacrifice  of  a  beloved 
son,  the  Patriarchal  Church  begins  with  an  adum- 
bration of  the  Christian  reality. 

But  here  a  question  is  commenced.  Was  any 
contemporary  disclosure  made  of  the  mystical  im- 
port of  this  Sacrifice  ?  Was  Abraham  admitted  to 
see,  in  the  offering  of  his  Son,  the  greater  oblation 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  or  was  the  vision  on  Mount 
Moriah  sealed  up,  till  the  time  of  its  consummation 
in  the  Gospel? — The  opinion  of  any  contemporary 
disclosure  is  opposed  by  the  following  reasons.  There 
is  no  information  extant  of  such  a  disclosure  having 
been  made;  and  the  indirect  arguments  by  which 
that  opinion  is  thought  to  be  supported,  are  far  too 
obscure  and  uncertain  for  the  establishment  of  it. 
Had  such  a  revelation  been  granted,  it  would  have 

c  Gregor.  Nazianz.  p.  399,  r$>v  toiovtcov  Bvparw  anapx^f  *a« 
pi$a  KaBurrarai. 
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been  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  Christian 
Truth,  and  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  progress  of 
Revealed  Religion.  The  fact  of  its  communication, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  assumed  lightly  and  upon  con- 
jectural ideas :  nor  upon  any  thing  less  than  a  com- 
manding evidence. 

The  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Warburton,  who  has 
given  to  this  opinion  its  principal  credit  and  repu- 
tation, embraces  points  of  argument  which  I  consider 
to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  or  erroneous.  Such  are 
his  criticisms  upon  the  text,  "  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day? d  and  the  reception  of  Isaac  from  the  dead  "  in 
a  figure."  The  first  phrase  he  would  limit,  without 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  limitation,  to  the 
"  death"  of  Christ :  the  second  he  explains  to  denote, 
that  the  resurrection  of  Isaac  was  a  representative 
figure  to  Abraham  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ: 
whereas  the  Apostle  is  making  the  scenic  resur- 
rection of  Isaac  to  be  the  figure  of  his  real  resur- 
rection.6 But  I  shall  forbear  the  examination  of  this 
hypothesis  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  the  preliminary 
principles  of  it  are  those  which  are  encountered  by 
so  great,  and,  as  I  think,  insuperable  objections.  For 
what  are  the  previous  assumptions  which  it  demands? 
It  supposes  some  of  the  greatest  communications  of 


d  See  Werenfel's  Diss,  in  Loc.  Evangel.  Johannis,  torn,    i, 

P.  *75- 

e  So  Mede,  Disc.  xiii.  p.  51.     Conf.  Glassium  de  Typis,  Phil. 
Sacr.  459. 
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Divine  Truth  to  be  suppressed,  or  laid  under  a  total 
disguise,  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  supposes  that  such 
communications  were  not  intended  for  the  common 
use,  but  granted  in  exclusive  favour  to  the  individual : 
itself  a  most  questionable  supposition.  It  supposes 
further,  that  we  can  replace  and  restore  them.  In 
the  particular  history  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  it 
supposes  the  Sacrifice  to  have  originated  in  a  pre- 
vious request  of  Abraham,  desiring,  as  a  special 
favour,  an  insight  into  the  mystery  of  Redemption. 
Thus  it  inverts  the  Scripture  account  of  the  trans- 
action, which  makes  the  Sacrifice  to  arise  from 
God's  trying  of  Abraham,  not  from  Abraham's 
trying  of  God.  In  every  point  the  hypothesis  is 
burthened  with  a  load  of  objection  and  improbabi- 
lity :  and  by  those  several  conditions  of  it,  which  I 
have  described,  it  wears  a  character  of  bold  inge- 
nuity, not  free  from  paradox.  This  is  a  quality 
to  which  Bishop  Warburton  had  no  dislike,  but 
which  I  deem  a  great  dispraise  to  our  notions  of 
Holy  Writ,  or  of  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  and  a 
just  prejudice  against  them.  On  that  account,  I 
commit  the  faculty  of  such  daring  speculation  to 
adventurous  minds,  who  have  some  superabundance 
of  learning,  and  other  talents,  to  compensate  for 
its  hazards  and  perplexity. 

III.  The  next  Epoch  of  Scripture  brings  us  to 
the  Mosaic  Law.  Here  we  have  solid  grounds  to 
rest  upon:  knowledge  instead  of  conjecture.  In 
this  Law  there  is  a  Divine  Institution  of  Sacrifice : 
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there  is  a  declared  Expiatory  use:  and  there  is  a 
paramount  Importance  assigned  to  the  blood  of  Sa- 
crifice, which  renders  it  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
whole  Levitical  Worship.  Under  this  Institution 
and  Use,  Sacrifice  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  complete  of  the  Typical  Prophecies.  For  here 
Oblation  and  Atonement  are  linked  together,  under  a 
Divine  Appointment;  and  this  combination  consti- 
tutes them  the  adequate  symbols  of  the  Sacrifice  and 
Atonement  of  the  Christian  Redemption. 

But  this  species  of  Prophecy,  by  Type,  is  in  its 
nature  of  a  latent  kind.  It  needs  to  be  interpreted 
by  its  Divine  Author,  or  by  the  event :  that  is,  either 
by  His  Word,  or  by  His  Providence.  For  the  Type 
being  a  sign  of  some  distant  purpose  in  the  Divine 
Intention  not  yet  revealed ;  and  not  a  representative 
of  Human  Thought  or  Action ;  it  defies  the  power 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  is  unlocked  only  by  God, 
either  by  a  specific  Revelation,  or  by  its  completion 
in  due  time,  which  then  becomes  the  luminous  exhi- 
bition of  the  sense  designed.  Not  finding  in  the 
Law,  fully  digested  as  it  is,  nor  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  full  of  religious 
matter,  nor  in  the  Psalms,  full  of  religious  sentiment 
and  doctrine,  any  proofs  that  the  Types  of  the  Law 
had  been  divinely  interpreted,  we  are  not  authorized 
to  treat  them  as  more  than  a  concealed  Prophecy 
during  their  Legal  use,  unless  we  choose  to  argue  at 
a  hazard,  and  make  an  oracle  of  our  Conjectures. 
In  the  Gospel  they  are  explained,  by  their  relative 
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and  analogous  completion  in  its  proper  truths.  They 
are  there  explained  also  by  the  positive  elucidation 
of  them  dogmatically  given :  As  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  no  such 
key  is  applied  to  unlock  their  sense.  And  therefore 
it  exceeds  our  evidence,  to  admit,  that  in  those  pre- 
ceding times  they  had  been  explained  to  their  Gos- 
pel import.  They  were  a  sacred  Hieroglyphic,  of 
which  their  Author  alone  could  be  the  Interpreter. 
And  when  His  records  do  not  vouch  for  the  interpre- 
tation, I  shall  not  believe  it  to  have  been  given. 
The  Mosaic  Period,  then,  presents  the  proper  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement;  but  under  the 
Veil  of  a  Type. 

IV.  The  last  period  of  the  ancient  state  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  is  the  Age  of  the  Prophets.  In  the 
volume  of  Prophecy  the  Gospel  Economy  breaks 
forth  in  accessions  of  information.  The  Vicarious 
Sufferings  and  appointed  Death  of  the  Messiah  are 
now  introduced ;  the  atoning  power  of  His  Passion  is 
declared ;  and  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  Sacrifice,  and  Expiation,  embodied  in  the 
prediction  of  his  Redemption.  The  Prophetic  Vo- 
lume hereby  becomes  the  unambiguous  witness  of  the 
Gospel  Doctrine.  It  does  not  speak  in  figure,  as  the 
Rites  of  the  Law,  but  in  the  more  direct  oracles  of 
truth.  The  Law  foreshadowed.  The  Prophets  fore- 
told. This  is  the  difference  between  those  connected 
members  of  the  predictive  Economy  of  Revelation. 
Nor  perhaps  shall  I  exceed  the  truth,  if  I  state  that 
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there  is  a  discernible  progress  in  all  the  communi- 
cations made  concerning  this  very  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  For  the  Prophetic  Psalms  embrace  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  But  we  do  not  read 
there  the  Expiatory  office  of  those  Sufferings.  That 
is  an  addition  made  by  later  Prophecy.  Thus,  in 
one  brief  view,  we  have  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  simply 
foreshadowed  in  the  Law;  The  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  depicted  in  the  Psalms;  His  Passion  and 
Atonement  united  together  in  the  later  Prophecy. 
In  conformity  with  this  account,  I  shall  observe, 
that  one  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  the  53d,  or 
perhaps  a  single  text  of  that  chapter,  "Thou  shalt 
"  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  Sin>"  comprehends 
more  of  the  real  disclosure  of  this  Christian  principle, 
than  could  be  previously  gathered  from  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  The  books  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and 
Zechariah,  taken  together,  complete  the  scheme  of 
Revealed  Truth  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  And  as 
all  the  Christian  promises,  such  as  are  the  Pardon 
of  Sin,  the  Gift  of  Eternal  Life,  and  the  supply  of 
Spiritual  Aid,  are  included  in  some  or  other  of  the 
representations  of  Prophecy,  the  foundation  of  those 
promises,  in  the  Atoning  Death  of  the  Redeemer,  is 
made  conspicuous  among  them,  and  completes  their 
system.  In  this  manner  was  Christianity  "  witnessed 
"  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.'* 

The  mind  of  Man,  however,  is  slow  in  appre- 
hending the  counsels  of  God,  even  when  they  are 
imparted  to  him  by  some  discoveries  of  them ;  and, 
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the  work  of  our  Redemption  being  entirely  a  Super- 
natural dispensation,  it  seems  that  even  these  last 
oracles  of  prophecy  had  their  difficulty  and  darkness 
resting  upon  them,  till  the  Gospel,  which  they  fore- 
told, gave  them  their  complete  elucidation.  So  St. 
Paul  has  represented  the  case,  in  those  mixt,  and 
seemingly  opposite,  descriptions,  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
revealed,  and  not  revealed.1  It  was  dark,  with  the 
excess  of  the  mystery ;  till  it  shone  in  the  person  of 


f  Hence  we  may  understand  how  it  happened,  that  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were 
literally  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  prophecy  applicable  to 
this  subject,  yet  experienced  so  much  embarrassment  and  offence 
of  mind,  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  His  sufferings  and  death. 
They  had  not  yet  come  to  see  that  the  things  which  they  object- 
ed to  were  the  ordained  and  foretold  mode  of  His  Redemption. 
Hence  also  we  perceive  the  reason  of  those  instructions  in  the 
sense  of  Prophecy,  which  yet  remained  to  be  given,  and  which 
He  afterwards  gave,  on  this  very  subject.  "  Ought  not  Christ 
••  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And 
"  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
"  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself." 
(Luke  xxiv.  26.)  In  the  preceding  verse  it  is  "  *0  avdrjrot  kq\  &pa- 
"  dctr  Tjj  tcapDiq.  rov  frtorcueiv  cirl  itcutiv  oh  eXaXrjaav  oi  irpo<j>rJTai." 

Our  English  Version  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  expostu- 
lation applied.  The  phrase  "  O fools"  exceeds  in  harshness,  and 
does  not  exactly  suit  the  failure  of  perception  and  understanding 
intended  by  dy6rjroi.  But  between  such  indocility  of  mind,  before 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  Faith  was  fully  unfolded,  and  the  op- 
posite belief  of  subsequent  Heresy,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
admitted.  The  perfect  illustration  of  the  Sacrificial  Atonement 
now  spread  over  the  New  Testament,  forbids  to  the  modern  So- 
cinian  the  use  of  any  of  the  extenuating  pleas  of  earlier  Jewish 
ignorance. 
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the  Saviour,  in  whom  was  seen  "  the  fulness  of 
"  Grace  and  Truth."  For  then  was  come  the  time 
when  the  plan  of  Grace  and  Redemption  was  to  be 
revealed  by  being  accomplished,  and  the  doctrines  of 
it  to  be  made  explicit  objects  of  Faith.  Those  doc- 
trines were  no  more  to  be  wrapped  in  Figure,  nor 
taught  by  the  tongue  of  Prophecy,  which  spoke  the 
secrefts  of  heaven  to  earthly  ears,  and  represented 
things  which  the  eye  had  not  yet  seen.  They  were 
things  too  precious  to  lie  buried  any  longer,  like  gold 
in  the  Indian  mines,  to  ripen  against  a  distant  day ; 
or  to  shine  darkly,  as  jewels  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  deep,  the  abyss  of  God's  counsels.  They  were 
brought  forth  in  their  lustre,  and  planted,  where 
they  now  are  seen,  on  the  forehead  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Revelation.  There  they  remain,  the  completion  of 
Type,  and  of  Prophecy,  and  the  luminous  crown  of 
Christian  Faith. 

Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  progressive  communication 
under  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Atone- 
ment has  been  conveyed ;  and  whether  for  our  own 

information,  or  for  the  conviction  of  others,  it  would 

• 

be  wise  that  some  regard  to  this  order  should  be 
maintained — otherwise  we  shall  scarcely  represent 
the  Scripture  Evidences  to  advantage,  which  can 
only  be  done  when  they  are  represented  in  conform- 
ity with  their  own  internal  truth.  Upon  this  head 
therefore  I  shall  offer  a  few  words  of  concluding 
observation,   with  respect   to   the   conduct   of  the 
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Unitarian,  or  Modern  Socinian,  Controversy,  in  the 
article  of  the  Atonement. 

There  are  Three  distinct  sources  of  Proof 9  from 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  may  be  de- 
rived. Thoge  are,  the  positive  texts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  the  predictions  of  Prophecy ;  the  Types 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  each  of  these  subjects  of 
Evidence,  the  Scriptural  ground  of  the  argument  is 
certain  and  incontestable.  The  Socinian,  to  evade 
their  force,  is  driven  to  deny  the  palpable  and  reite- 
rated sense,  or  dispute  the  inspiration,  of  Holy  Writ ; 
a  proceeding  which,  if  he  would  consider  the  case, 
he  would  see  is  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  the  ex- 
posure of  his  error ;  and  such  as  brings  him  precisely 
within  the  description  given  by  St.  Paul  of  the  main- 
tainers  of  Heresy,  as  persons  "  self-condemned." 
For  the  gross  sophistication,  or  the  direct  denial,  of 
the  Scripture  sense,  is  as  clear  a  conviction,  and  as 
decisive  a  test,  of  error,  as  the  subject  of  Christian 
Faith  admits.  It  is  a  refusal,  or  a  perversion,  of  the 
only  authority,  by  which  right  and  wrong  Opinion 
can  in  this  case  be  discriminated. 

So  long  then  as  we  rest  the  vindication  of  the 
Atonement  upon  those  Scriptural  Evidences,  the 
doctrine  must  share  the  strength  of  the  Scripture 
Revelation.  It  must  stand  with  it.  And  in  this 
unsuborned  and  unequivocal  defence  of  Our  Faith, 
its  advocates  may  always  command   an   easy  and 
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assured  victory  to  Truth.  But  by  attempting  to 
enlarge  the  ground  of  argument,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  worship  of  the  Primeval  Times,  we  quit  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  Scripture  Evidence,  for  a  disputable 
speculation.  We  begin  to  model  the  documents 
anew;  argue  without  premises,  or  upon  fictitious 
ones;  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  retorted  charge 
of  misrepresenting,  or  exaggerating,  the  real  state  of 
Revelation.  And  this  extended  effort  of  debate  can 
hope  no  success.  It  is  sure  to  be  unavailing  with 
those  persons  for  whose  conviction  it  is  principally 
designed.  For  if  men  believe  not  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets,  and  the  Gospel,  neither  will  they  believe,  nor 
is  it  reasonable  that  they  should,  the  Patriarchs  of 
the  First  Age,  of  whose  religion  we  have  nothing  so 
authentic  to  produce. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  by  insisting  on  the  Divine 
Origin  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  Socinian  question,  we  stir  another  question, 
in  which  we  have  other  opponents  than  the  Socinian, 
and  not  so  easy  to  be  answered.  We  bring  a  new 
warfare  upon  our  hands,  with  those  orthodox  Divines 
who  have  held  its  Human  Origin,  and  make  our 
way  to  the  decision  of  one  controversy  through 
another  and  far  greater.  For  in  the  state  of  their 
respective  evidence,  what  two  things  can  be  more 
unlike,  than  the  Socinian  Creed,  and  the  Human 
Origin  of  Sacrifice?  And  thus  the  Socinian,  who 
shares  our  attack  in  common  with  the  Spencers,  the 
Tillotsons,  and  the  Warburtons  of  later  days,  and 
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the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  older  times,  finds  some 
apology  for  the  enormity  of  his  Creed,  in  the  general 
assault  made  on  men  who  were  better  reasoners, 
and  more  orthodox  believers,  and  who  are  unneces- 
sarily involved  with  him  in  the  fortune  of  a  common 
debate.  These  inconveniences  result  from  the  undue 
extension  of  the  controversy  with  the  Socinian.  And 
so  far  as  they  operate  to  the  disadvantageous  appear- 
ance of  the  Truth,  which  is  always  most  powerful 
when  it  is  permitted  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  evidence,  I  cannot  but  wish 
their  removal  from  the  Defences  of  Christianity  and 
its  proper  Doctrines. 

To  one  Individual,  the  distinguished  Prelate,  from 
whose  decisions  on  the  whole  subject  of  Primitive 
Sacrifice  I  have  had  occasion  too  often  to  dissent  in 
the  foregoing  inquiry,  I  entertain  no  other  sentiments 
than  those  of  great  respect.  His  services,  in  the 
cause  of  Religion,  have  been  those  of  a  various 
learning,  and  a  vigorous  mind,  applied  to  the 
defence  of  the  characteristic  article  of  the  Gospel ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  He  has  pursued 
the  Unitarian  Creed,  which  would  subvert  this  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  through  its  several  forms  of 
misrepresentation ;  and  given  such  proof  of  incom- 
petence, inconsistency,  and  false  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  in  its  advocates,  as  might  suffice  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction,  or,  certainly,  a  great  suspicion, 
of  their  vitiated  Faith,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
profess  it.     If  therefore  I  depart  from  him,  in  the 
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▼iew  which  I  take  of  one  branch  of  an  argument, 
which  in  its  other  branches  his  Grace  has  inves- 
tigated with  great  ability,  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  coadjutor  in  the  same 
design,  if  any  thing  which  I  have  written  may  deserve 
so  favourable  an  estimation,  rather  than  of  an  oppo- 
nent. However  this  may  be,  the  field  of  discussion 
is  open  to  all :  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  the 
advancement  of  truth  than  by  first  examining  out 
opinions,  and  then  proposing  them  with  their  evi- 
dence. , 

My  endeavour  has  been  to  reduce  the  subject  of 
Sacrifice,  in  its  early  history  to  its  proper  Scripture 
Proof.  Thence  to  ascertain,  on  the  one  hand,  at 
what  point  in  the  course  of  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Rite  of  Sacrifice  begins  to  afford  an  effectual  attes- 
tation to  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  might  seem  to  result 
from  the  uncertainty  of  its  Origin.  In  particular, 
I  have  been  intent  on  shewing  that  the  admission  of 
its  first  rise  from  an  Human  Usage  derogates  nothing 
from  the  Institutions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  the 
essential  tenets  of  the  Gospel.  Some  other  topics, 
incidental  to  the  Inquiry,  have  been  admitted.  They 
were  topics  connected  with  the  scheme  of  Revealed 
Religion ;  to  illustrate  which,  in  any  of  its  material 
doctrines,  or  in  the  history  of  them,  I  can  consider 
no  pains  to  be  misemployed. 

But  I  shall  not  conclude  this  Investigation,  pro- 
tracted as  it  has  been,  without  allowing  myself  a 
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momentary  retrospect  to  the  subject  with  which  it 
began ;  the  Religion  of  the  Primitive  World. 

Of  the  First  Generations  of  Men,  and  of  their 
Faith  and  Piety,  a  brief  memorial  is  all  that  remains. 
We  might  wish  to  see  further  into  the  lives  and 
notions  of  the  Progenitors  of  our  Race;  but  the 
wish  is  denied  to  us ;  and  our  researches  in  that  line 
must  rest  where  the  only  authentic  record  terminates 
our  view.  But  this  memorial  of  the  Old  World, 
brief  as  it  is,  is  not  insufficient  to  the  ends  of  a 
Christian  Contemplation.  "Abel  was  a  righteous 
"  man,  and  God  testified  of  his  gifts ;"  and  "  Enoch 
"  walked  with  God,  and  God  took  him ;"  and 
"  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  genera- 
"  tions."  These  are  the  great  relics  of  Piety  and 
Virtue,  spared  to  us  out  of  the  ruins  of  Time  and 
the  Deluge.  They  are  monuments  which  perpetuate 
the  names  of  those  servants  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  and  occupy  the  annals  of  His  Church 
beyond  the  flood  with  an  imperishable  inscription 
to  their  memory.  We  do  not  look  back  into  the 
distant  Antediluvian  scene  as  to  a  dreary  void. 
We  find  there  the  instances  of  their  approved  Faith 
and  Obedience,  and  therein  a  bond  and  a  motive  to 
our  sympathy  of  communion  with  them. 

If  their  information,  in  the  method  of  their  Re- 
demption and  ours,  was  less,  whilst  they  remained 
upon  earth,  than  was  given  to  some  Later  Ages, 
perhaps  by  this  time  the  defects  of  it  have  been 
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supplied,  and  its  measure  made  complete.  But  if 
not  opened  to  them  already,  the  full  revelation  of 
that  mystery,  we  know,  is  only  delayed.  It  is  only 
deferred,  till  the  time  arrives  which  shall  symmetrise 
all  inequalities  of  Faith  and  Knowledge ;  when  the 
Church  of  God  of  every  age  shall  be  but  "one 
"  general  assembly,"  and  "  the  spirits  of  just  men 
"  made  perfect/'  being  gathered  to  the  Holy  Jesus, 
"  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  shall  receive 
the  completion  of  whatever  has  been  wanting  in 
their  Faith,  by  a  direct  illumination  from  the  Foun- 
tain of  Light. 
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I.— Page  14. 

The  service  of  the  Eucharistic  Offerings,  or  the  presen- 
tation to  God  of  voluntary  uncommanded  Gifts,  has  been 
treated  with  some  harshness.  Those  Gifts  have  been  de- 
scribed as  wanting  a  foundation  in  reason ;  and  they  have 
been  called  Bribes,*  in  their  intention.  But  no  service 
can  justly  be  said  to  want  a  foundation  in  reason,  which 
expresses  the  acknowledgment  of  Gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  sense  of  Dependence  in  his  creatures.  All 
the  materials,  and  all  the  forms  of  our  service,  for  ever  fall 
short  of  the  proper  Majesty  of  God.  Their  reasonableness 
cannot  be  measured  by  their  relative  use  to  Him.  It  is  as 
they  denote  some  just  sentiment  in  ourselves  that  they  re- 
ceive their  propriety,  and  aspire  to  His  acceptance.  And 
by  any  other  mode  of  conceiving  the  subject  of  External 
Worship,  such  Worship  must  be  wholly  abolished.  I  can- 
not therefore  make  the  most  distant  approach  to  those 
opinions  which  disparage  the  reasonableness  of  spontaneous 
oblations  devoted  to  God,  or  to  His  honour,  whether  of  our 
possessions,  our  talents,  our  time,  or  our  lives.  If  they  are 
Bribes,  I  am  sure  they  are  such  bribes,  as,  when  devoutly 


•  Dissertations  cm  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  toL  U.  p.  80. 
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offered,  have  no  small  encouragement  to  hope  for  accept- 
ance. "  Bring  presents  to  Him  that  ought  to  be  feared," 
is  a  sentence  which  will  defend  the  spontaneous,  as  well  as 
the  commanded  Oblation,  from  the  invidious  censure  at- 
tempted  to  be  cast  upon  it.  (See  Taylor,  Preface  to  Great 
Exemplar,  Sect.  7.) 

Spencer  has  wished  to  deduce  a  great  part  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Sacrifice  from  this  notion  of  Gifts  presented  to  God. 
One  of  his  arguments  is  derived  from  the  expression  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  "  quod  illius  oblata,  non  debita, 
"  sed  laapa  ab  Apostolo  appellentur :  nam  inde  patet,  Abelis 
"  oblationem  e  pio  voluntatis  propria?  motu,  potius  quam 
"  legis  alicujus  praescripto  prodiisse.  De  Leg.  Heb.  ii. 
"  p.  769."  This  argument  has  called  forth  from  Archbishop 
Magee  some  severe  strictures,  which  I  forbear  to  repeat. 
But  the  whole  force  of  those  strictures  is  obviated  by  Spen- 
cer's own  observations :  and  what  the  learned  Prelate b  has 
said,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  Spencer's  being  igno- 
rant of  certain  points,  as  of  the  legal  Sacrifices  being  called 
$aip<%  and  pip*  is  most  true :  for  Spencer  himself  has  dis- 
tinctly stated  those  points  in  another  passage,  lib.  iii.  Diss, 
ii.  sect.  i.  p.  763. — Nor  is  it  possible  to  silence  Spencer's 
argument.  For  if  the  Legal  and  commanded  Sacrifices 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  Gifts ,  that  appellation  in- 
dicates some  anterior,  or  separate  character.  The  legal 
command,  at  least,  could  not  invest  them  with  the  nature  of 
Gifts.  That  attribute  must  be  derived  from  another  prin- 
ciple in  them,  viz.  the  principle  of  Oblation  to  God.  For 
assuredly  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  Sacrifices  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Gifts,  merely  because  they  were  commanded, 
or  merely  because  they  were  Sacrifices.  Whether  they 
proceeded  from  God  or  man,  the  reason  of  that  name  must 
be  sought  in  the  intention  and  import  of  the  thing.  Sacri- 
ficial Gifts,  then,  they  were,  and  not  mere  Sacrifices. 

b  Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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II.— Page  26. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  for  themselves  the  intent 
of  Sacrifice  antecedently  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  will  find  the 
history  of  it  comprised  in  the  following  instances,  which,  I 
think,  are  all  that  occur  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Ch.  iv.  4. 
viii.  20. 
xii.  7,  8. 
xin.  4. 
xiii.  18. 

xv.  9.       By  command,  for  a  Seal  of  the  Covenant. 

xxii.  1, 13.  By  command,  in  the  oblation  of  Isaac. 

xxvi.  25. 

xxviii.  18. 

xxxi.  54. 

xxxiii.  20. 

xxxv.  1.     By  Command. 
xxxv.  14. 


III.— Page  26. 

The  instances  of  Sacrifice  recorded  in  the  Book  oiJob 
are  cited  in  proof  of  early  Expiatory  Sacrifice  for  Sin.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  high  antiquity  which  is  assigned  to 
this  book  by  the  Primitive  Christian  Church,  an  authority 
the  most  entitled  to  our  attention  in  the  question  of  its  age 
and  origin.  Let  it  be  supposed  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Moses.0     The  account  which  it  gives  of  Sacrifice  does  not 


c  Concerning  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Job,  three  opinions  among  the  Rab- 
bins.    See  P.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  V.  T.  p.  6a. 
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denote  an  Expiatory  Institution.  "  Job  offered  burnt-offer- 
-"  ing$  according  to  the  number  of  them  all,  (his  sons ;)  for 
"  Job  said,  it  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed 
«  God  in  their  hearts.  Thus  did  Job  continually.'*  (ch.  i. 
5.)  We  have  here  a  religion  of  worship  and  prayer,  by 
Sacrifice.  This,  no  doubt,  might  exist,  without  an  or- 
dained sanction  of  its  efficacy,  by  Atonement.  In  like 
manner  "  the  burnt-offering  of  Eliphaz"  and  his  compan- 
ions, is  joined  with  the  intercession  of  Job  (xlii.)  The 
burnt-offering  of  the  three  friends  was  presented :  and 
"  the  Lord  also  accepted  Job."  A  proof  this,  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Job's  prayer ;  not  of  the  Expiatory  power  of  the 
sacrifice  of  his  friends. 


IV.— Page  110. 

"  Per  fidem  Abel  preestantius  sacrificium  obtulit  quam 
Cainus."  Spencer  justly  argues  that  if  the  Faith  here 
spoken  of  was  Faith  founded  simply  on  a  Divine  command, 
then  Cain  had  the  same  principle  of  Faith :  for  he  too 
offered  a  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  command. 
Buddseus  allows  this  reasoning  to  be  true.  Hist.  Eccles. 
Vet.  Test.  p.  116. 


V.— Page  127. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers  on  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice,  will  find  them  adduced, 
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or  referred  to,  by  Outram  (Lib.  I.  cap.  i.  vi.)  and  by 
Spencer  (de  Legg.  Hebr.  Lib.  II.  Diss.  ii.  sect.  2.)  They 
will  perceive  also  by  the  same  testimonies,  especially  as 
thoy  are  more  largely  given  by  Spencer,  that  some  of  the 
Fathers  went  a  great  length  in  admitting  that  the  Jewish 
Ritual,  in  its  sacrifices  and  other  Forms,  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  existing  usages  of  the  world.  Their  senti- 
ments on  this  latter  subject  must  be  understood  with  some 
discretion ;  otherwise  I  should  be  far  from  allowing  either 
the  doctrine,  or  the  evidence  of  what  they  have  said.  At 
the  same  time,  in  supposing  that  accommodation,  they  did 
not  overlook  the  Typical  Design.  Justin,  and  Tertuttian 
in  particular,  who  freely  admit  the  first,  insist  largely  also 
upon  the  second  principle. — See  Justin's  notions  Dialog, 
cum  Tryphone,  p.  261.  ed.  Col.  Tertulliarts,  p.  468.  ed. 
Lutet.,  and  especially  Greg.  Nazianz,  pp.  684,  685.  As 
to  Sacrifice,  the  prior  usage  of  it  was  not  "  heathenish?  but 
Patriarchal.  Its  Mosaic  adoption  was  therefore  consistent 
and  unexceptionable. 

The  dispensation  of  Religion  was  progressive  ;  this  is  a 
certain  fact :  and  it  accords  with  the  metjiod  of  such  a  dis- 
pensation to  advance  the  state  of  Religion,  by  degrees,  to 
greater  purity  and  elevation,  in  its  Worship,  its  Faith,  and 
all  its  Duties.  Judaism,  therefore,  may  have  been  model- 
led to  a  certain  extent  by  this  principle  of  an  incomplete 
improvement.  But  the  Scripture  evidence  is  most  express 
that  the  great  object  of  the  Ritual  of  Judaism  was  the  pre- 
figuration  of  the  Christian  system.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  unnecessary  and  ill-founded  to  assert,  that  every 
particle  of  the  minor  forms  of  its  Ritual  partook  of  this 
symbolical  nature,  although  they  are  most  accurately  or- 
dained and  prescribed.  For  in  this  Institute  of  Ceremonies, 
it  might  be  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  by  limit- 
ing so  far  the  forms  of  the  ceremonial  worship,  to  exclude 
the  novelties  and  excess,  to  which  the  genius  of  that  wor- 
ship, when  managed  by  man,  and  under  an  imperfect  light 
of  Religion,  is  so  prone.     The  rule  of  the  prescript  law 
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would  be  a  fence  equally  against  native  superstition,  and 
the  imitation  of  heathenism.  In  this  manner  the  Typical 
Object,  and  a  second  prudential  design,  might  be  combined. 
Such  are  the  two  general  ideas,  by  which,  I  think,  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  this  Divine  Ritual  may  be  brought  into  its 
true  light. 

To  return  to  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  respecting  the 
human  institution  of  Sacrifice;  their  consent  in  that 
opinion  was  not  left  unnoticed  by  Hammond.  He  took 
his  part  with  the  Primitive,  against  the  Modern  and  Puri- 
tan Doctrine,  and  the  rise  of  Sacrifice  was  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  more  recent  subject  in  dispute,  concerning 
Witt-worship.  "  Abets  Oblation,  which  the  Fathers  gene- 
rally observe,  not  to  have  been  by  any  precept  from  God" 
was  a  precedent  to  him,  both  in  the  instance  of  the  Bite, 
and  in  the  Primitive  authority.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
Eusebius  uses  the  word  i0€\o0pri<rKcla  in  an  artificial  sense, 
for  positive  religion,  as  in  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  tj  twos 
&Wrjs  'lovbaucfjs  iOcXoOprjaMtas  <t>v\aicrj.  p.  14. 


VI.— Page  189. 

When  I  wrote  the  observations,  which  I  have  sug- 
gested against  the  admission  of  a  Traditional  Religion  into 
the  Jewish  Church,  when  we  object  such  a  Religion  to  the 
Church  of  Borne,  I  was  not  aware,  that  the  same  kind  of 
argument  had  been  employed  by  Bishop  Warburton,  who 
has  made  the  like  comparison  of  the  two  cases.  The  com- 
parison was  an  obvious  one  to  make :  but  I  shall  now  refer 
to  the  argument  as  he  has  urged  it  in  the  Divine  Legation. 
Book  V.  Sect  y.  p.  188. 
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VII.— Page  14«. 

Luther's  version  of  Genesis  iv.  1.  has  contributed  to  dif- 
fuse in  the  Lutheran  Church  high  notions  of  Early  Infor- 
mation on  the  Christian  Subject*1 — "  Acquisivi  hominem, 
"  qui  Dominus  est"e  viz.  according  to  his  idea,  "  the  Man 
Jehovah."  There  is  no  question,  in  the  present  day,  but 
that  this  version  is  founded  on  an  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
the  original  text.  But  the  authority  of  this  great  Chief  of 
the  Reformation  has  given  currency  to  the  same  opinions. 
Deylingius,  a  writer  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  thus  repre- 
sents them  in  their  fullest  extent.  "  JEqxie  igitur  illustris 
e6t  confessio  Evangelica  Evce>  ac  n\r)po^>opia  Thorn® 
Christum  ex  mortuis  redditum  amplectentis,  et  exclaman- 
tis :  fO  Kvptos  fwv  kcl\  6  0cJs  /xov." — Deyling.  Observ. 
Sacr.  torn.  v.  p.  302.  But,  in  truth,  the  manifest  mistake 
of  Eve,  if  such  had  been  her  thought,  might  have  hindered 
the  supposition  of  such  an  extraordinary  belief  being  pre- 
sent to  her  mind. 


it 
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VIII.— Page  151. 

The  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Warburton,  in  connecting  the 
text,  "  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day"  with  the  par- 


d  See  Noldius,  Partic  Heb.  in  Append. ;  Gussetius,  Comment.  Ling.  Heb. ; 
so  Buddvus,  Hist,  Eccl.  V.  T.  p.  103;  Instit.  Theol.  Dogm.  684.  See 
Pfeiffer,  Dub.  Vexata. 

•  Faghis  inclines  to  the  same  interpretation.  See  Comment,  in  loc  So 
Glass.  Philol.  Sacr.  p.  1404.  The  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  Luther,  has  (Gen.  iv.  1.)  "acquisivi  hominem  Domini.** 
See  Carpzov.  Crit.  Vet.  Text.  p.  711.  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  17, 
"acquisivi  hominem  per  Deum."  Hieronym.  Quasst.  Heb.  in  Genes,  p.  51 1, 
"acquisivi  sive  possedi  hominem  per  Deum."  Simon,  Lex.  Hebr.  interprets 
nw  "  donum. 


** 
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Ocular  act  of  the  mystical  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  occurs  in  a 
fanciful  and  irregular,  though  not  inelegant,  writer  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  Ephraim  Syrus.  n«Aiv  &  6  Kvptog  'Ioufol- 
otg  IXtysV  'Afipouifx  sustupti  rrjv  rifxipav  ftou  jSsjv,  xal  sI8s,  xa) 
iX*W>  THN  TOT  nA0OT2  AHAAAH  EN  TOi  TTCIGi 
•ISAAK,  ev  o>i  t£  ay /»—EwXo7ojto j  6  0eo;  'O  nPOTTnG- 
2A2  rjfuv  Tcdvrct  Trphg  cmngiav  hv  ralg  ayloug  ypctfotlg,\  xa)  t\Qdbv 
fVXijpaxrf  rovg  Koyovg  tow  Tpo^)jTcSv.f  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, in  this  passage,  whether  the  Author  intends  to 
assert  that  the  mystery  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  or  only 
prefigured. 

Of  the  Fathers  I  shall  remark,  that  they  sometimes  as- 
cribe a  copious  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the  Patriarchs ; 
sometimes  they  discuss  the  question  whether  any  such  dis- 
coveries were  made  to  them.  In  their  Homilies  and  popu- 
lar writings  they  often  translate  the  Old  Testament,  without 
scruple,  into  its  Christian,  or  other  spiritual  sense;  from 
which  kind  of  interpretation  nothing  certain  can  be  de- 
duced, as  to  their  idea  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Patri- 
archs, and  others  before  Christianity,  enjoyed.  Origen 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  opposite  reasons  and  texts  on  this 
head,  in  his  Commentary,  (in  Johan.  vol.  ii.  p.  240.)  where 
he  disputes,  whether  Moses  and  the  Prophets  understood 
as  much  as  the  Apostles;  a  question  to  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  some  definite  solution.  There  is  an 
image  of  comparison  employed  by  Origen  himself,  which, 
I  think,  very  happily  expresses  the  truth  in  this  subject. 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  he  says, "  were  the  Sowers — 
and  the  Apostles,  the  Reapers f  when,  on  the  Advent  of 
"  Christ,  the  fields  became  white  for  harvest."  To  ask 
whether  the  Patriarchs,  or  even  the  Prophets,  understood 
the  mysteries  of  Redemption,  as  the  Apostles  did,  ap- 


*  P.  Ti*  ed.  Chcon.  This  homily  of  Ephraim  is  repeated  in  Gregory  N. 
and  occurs  among  the  supposititious  Works  of  Chrysostom,  p.  394,  torn.  vii. 
ed.  SaviL  The  concluding  ideas  of  it  are  wanting  in  Gregory,  but  given  in 
Savil's  MS.  V 
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pears  to  me  to  be  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  whether  the  seed 
is  the  harvest.  See  Mede,  Book  i.  Disc.  xxvi.  p.  Ill ;  and 
Disc.  xiii. ;  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Ephes.  pp.  349,  350. 


IX.— Page  155. 

The  Unitarian  endeavours  to  abolish  the  proper  virtue  and 
of  Christ's  Sacrifice  and  Atonement  by  resolving  the  varied 
and  express  assertions  of  it,  delivered  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, into  a  figure  of  accommodation  to  the  Legal  Bites,  and 
their  appropriate  phrase.  In  so  doing  he  reverses  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  fact,  and  frames  a  preposterous  argu- 
ment. The  Scripture  account  is,  that  the  Mosaic  Bites  were 
framed  in  adaptation  to  the  Gospel  Truths ;  not  inversely, 
that  the  scheme  or  theory  of  those  Truths  is  accommodated 
to  the  Mosaic  Bites.  The  Law  had  symbolical  shadows ; 
the  Gospel,  the  substance  and  the  Prototype.  The  Symbols 
of  the  Law  then  must  not  be  allowed  to  evacuate  the  in- 
trinsic Truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  destroy  their  substance : 
unless  the  assertion  of  the  modern  expositor  can  be  set  up 
against  the  authentic  principle  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
truth,  this  is  the  real  dilemma  of  the  late  Socinian  Creed. 
Either  it,  or  the  New  Testament,  must  be  given  up,  in 
their  whole  representation  on  this  subject. 

Again,  if  the  Atonement  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  parity  with  those  of  the  Law,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Atonements  of  the  Law  ?  Why  was  Animal  Sacrifice  ever 
exalted  into  Expiation  f  Those  Legal  Atonements  will 
remain  with  a  dubious  and  questionable  character,  which 
admits  of  no  satisfactory  explication.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  become  the  mere  copy  of  human  superstition :  but 
they  are  left  in  a  state  to  perplex  the  inquirer.  Admit 
their   Typical  and  preparatory  office  in  delineating  the 
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Truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  office  vindicates  them  at 
once,  in  their  dignity,  and  their  use.  Deny  it,  and  the 
Mosaic  Rites  become  darker  than  ever.  For  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  full  and  last  Revelation,  does  not  leave  them 
in  a  neutral  state ;  it  imputes  to  them  a  design,  which,  it 
seems,  they  do  not  sustain,  and  explains  them  by  a  fallacy. 

The  Unitarian  may  be  indifferent  to  the  vindication  of 
the  Law,  and  be  ready  to  leave  the  Old  Testament  to  its 
fete,  in  the  discredit  which  his  notions  reflect  upon 
it,  as  well  as  upon  the  New.  But  as  a  believer  in  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  Religion,  he  gives  a  proof 
neither  of.  his  piety,  nor  his  reason,  by  this  apathy  of  his 
creed.  Particular  articles  of  error  sink  in  the  scale,  and 
become  almost  venial,  when  compared  with  this  principle 
of  a  general  disregard  to  the  honour  and  consistency  of  the 
whole  volume  of  Inspiration.  For  myself  I  should  think 
it  had  nothing  less  than  a  pure  Paganism  in  its  spirit. 


X. — Page  155. 

In  estimating  the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  ac- 
counting for  the  difference  of  their  acceptance  with  God, 
some  of  those  writers  who  maintain  Animal  Sacrifice  to 
have  been  the  ordained  Rite,  expressive  of  Faith  in  the 
Messiah,  impute,  in  consequence,  to  Cain  a  rejection  of  the 
Divine  Ordinance  of  this  Faith,  and  charge  him  with  some 
of  the  worst  sentiments  of  Modern  Unbelief.     Parkhurst 

(Heb.  Lex.  v.  !^C!^)  makes  him  the  First  Deist  In  the 
Discourses  on  Sacrifice  (Vol.  I.  p.  53.)  "  he  takes  the  first 
place  in  the  annals  of  Deism,  and  displays  in  his  proud 
rejection  of  the  ordinance  of  Sacrifice,  the  same  spirit, 


it 
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which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  his  enlightened  follow- 
ers, in  rejecting  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ."*  This  com- 
parison, of  Cain  and  the  Modern  Unbeliever,  I  confess, 
appears  to  me  to  include  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  dis- 
tribution of  censure.  The  Unbeliever  of  the  present  day- 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  we  know,  and  he 
rejects  it  against  a  full  and  direct  evidence.  But  of  Cain, 
we  neither  know  that  he  rejected  the  doctrine,  or  the 
ordinance,  nor  that  he  had  the  evidence  of  it  proposed  to 
him  in  any  manner. 

There  can  be  no  similitude  in  the  degree  of  Unbelief 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  two  cases.  And  the  Unitarian,  or 
other  objector  to  the  Atonement,  may  think  himself  not  so 
greatly  to  blame,  if  he  has  to  answer  only  for  Cain's  indo- 
cility  in  the  subject.  In  reality,  the  parallel  furnishes  an 
apology  of  extenuation  for  the  Creed  of  the  Modern  Ob- 
jector, to  which  it  is  in  no  degree  intitled. 


XI.— Page  166. 

The  disposition  to  make  evidence,  where  none  exists, 
is  one  great  vice  of  Inquiry.  Of  this  infirmity  there  is  a 
singular  instance  in  the  use  to  which  some  writers  have 
wished  to  turn  the  fragment  of  Phoenician  history,  preserved 
in  Eusebius;h  the  fragment  of  Philo  Byblius  concerning 
the  Phcenician  Sacrifices  of  only  Sons. — "  Of  these  Sacri- 
"  ficcs,"  Mr.  Bryant  has  inferred,  "  that  they  had  no  re- 
"  ference  to  any  thing  past?  Accordingly  he,  and  some 
others,  have  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  those  Sacrifices 


%  See  also  Faber,  "  Three  Dispensations,*'  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  389. 
h  Prep.  Evmng.  lib.  i.  p.  40. 
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in  Phoenicia  were  types  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice ;  and  that 
they  are  an  evidence  of  a  prospective  revelation  having 
been  circulated  in  those  countries;  a  notion  of  them  fa- 
vourably received  by  Archbishop  Magee. 

Bishop  Warburton  has  partly  checked  the  freedom  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  observations;  but  he  has  done  it  with  a 
sparing  hand ;  conscious,  I  suppose,  of  his  own  hypothesis 
concerning  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  some  knowledge  of  whose 
prospective  import,  if  given  at  all,  might  possibly  have 
passed  into  Phoenicia,  and  thereby  render  Mr.  Bryant's 
ideas  not  so  violent.  But  the  entire  fallacy  of  all  this  notion 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenician  fragment  is  most  evident.  Those 
Sacrifices  were  actually  offered,  as  rites  of  Deprecation,  in 
public  calamities.  With  what  appearance  of  truth  then, 
can  it  be  said,  that  they  had  no  reference  to  any  thing  past?1 
Or  with  what  satisfaction  can  one  see  a  learned  and  pious 
writer  abuse  his  time  and  thought  on  a  piece  of  representa- 
tion, which  ends  with  the  following  confession :  "  All  that 
"  I  have  requested  to  be  allowed  me  in  the  process  of  this 
"  recital,  is  the  simple  supposition  that  this  mystical  Sa- 
"  crifice  was  a  type  0/ something  to  come."k  But  there  are 
too  many  opinions  sent  abroad  into  the  world  which  end 
in  mere  postulates.  And  hence,  among  other  causes,  it  is, 
that  we  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  religious  truth,  by  the 
unprofitable  uncertainties  of  ingenuity  misapplied. 


i  And  if  Sanchoniathon's  pretended  work  be  a  mere  forgery,  it  is  idle  to 
pay  any  regard  to  what  Philo  says.  The  suspicions  against  it  are  strong. 
Read  Dodwell. 

k  Observations  on  various  Parts  of  Ancient  History,  p.  ?86. 
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Much  might  be  added  in  support  of  the  argument  of  the 
following  Sermon.  But  to  have  taken  up  more  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  those  who  were  to  hear  it  might 
have  been  improper :  and  I  have  not  thought  myself  at 
liberty,  now,  to  alter  or  enlarge  it. 


Romans  xiii.  3,  4. 

For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? 
do  thai  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 
of  the  same : 

For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 

1  HERE  is  scarcely  any  question  which  can  be 
asked  upon  the  subject  of  morals,  to  which  a  reply  in 
substance  and  principle  may  not  be  found  in  the 
Gospel.  And  there  is  no  question  that  can  be 
raised  upon  any  one  great  interest  of  life,  public  or 
private,  which  does  not  come  within  the  compass  of 
some  part  of  the  various  information  afforded  us  in 
the  inspired  volume.  If  we  wish  to  know  our  duty, 
it  is  there :  if  we  wish  to  estimate  things,  a  measure 
and  standard  of  them  is  there  given  :  our  own  nature, 
and  the  scene  of  life  around  us,  being  equally  the 
subject  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  and  the  improvement 
of  the  one  being  designed  by  every  light  thrown 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  other. 

N  S 
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The  same  Revelation  is  moreover  a  series  of  truths 
at  once  the  most  mysterious  and  the  most  perspi- 
cuous. And  this  observation,  if  it  hold  good  of  the 
Scriptures  at  large,  is  especially  to  be  made  upon 
the  Epistle  from  which  my  text  is  taken,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  a  book  of  Scripture  in  which  a  view 
of  the  Gospel  is  set  forth  in  all  its  extent,  with  a 
more  exact  system  and  method,  and  a  larger  compass 
of  doctrine,  than  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  any  other 
single  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Beginning  with 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  it  concludes  with  its 
morals :  those  principles  in  which  are  included  some 
of  the  eternal  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  and  morals 
by  which  the  Christian  life  is  built  up  to  that  prac- 
tical holiness,  which  is  the  effectual  working  of  the 
Gospel  upon  earth,  the  very  evidence  of  its  having 
come  from  God  to  man.  If  the  Epistle  present  to 
us  some  doctrines  of  a  kind  to  exercise  our  faculties 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  adoration  than  of  knowledge, 
in  subjects  which  may  be  dark  to  us  '  with  excess  of 
light ;'  it  leaves  us  not  without  matter  of  another 
kind  ;  having  instruction  so  obviously  measured  to 
our  wants  and  use  and  most  intelligible  character, 
that  we  may  perceive  that  the  same  inspired  teacher, 
who  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  heard 
things  above  man's  utterance,  returned  from  thence 
charged  also  with  tables  written  with  the  finger  of 
God  in  his  hand,  simple  and  literal,  suited  in  expla- 
nation to  the  closest  view  of  the  frame  of  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  lending  the  most  direct  guidance  to 
us  both  in  judgment  and  action.     The  depth  of  doc- 
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trine  on  the  one  side  shewing  that  it  has  reference 
to  the  ways  of  the  Almighty:  the  perspicuity,  the 
practical  and  cogent  information  on  the  other,  shew- 
ing that  it  has  reference  to  the  ways  of  man. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  few  general  re- 
marks are  a  departure  from  that  precise  subject  to 
which  the  words  of  my  text,  and  the  occasion  of  this 
day's  service,  would  direct  me.  They  are,  if  they  are 
just,  not  inapplicable  to  the  most  severe  use  we 
could  make  of  the  more  limited  subject.  For  they 
may  remind  us  how  the  Doctrines  of  Revelation 
always  have  their  issue  in  some  practical,  simple 
result,  in  immediate  contact  with  our  habits  of  life 
and  condition ;  and  they  may  point  out,  reciprocally, 
the  importance  of  each  of  those  simpler  truths,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  associated  with  the  high- 
est doctrines  of  our  Faith. 

In  the  midst  of  the  provision  of  practical  Doctrine 
made  in  this  Epistle,  we  find  some  of  the  Institutions 
of  Civil  Life  brought  forward  to  be  explained,  and 
have  their  value  stated.  And  since  in  point  of  fact 
these  Institutions  have  a  great  sway  upon  life,  and 
challenge,  by  their  very  agency  and  interference,  the 
interested  attention  of  men,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  nearer  concern,  that  we  should  know  how  to 
regard  them;  whether  as  right,  and  useful,  and 
acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God,  or  as  the  mere  con- 
trivances of  men,  and  therefore  of  usurped,  or  doubtful 
authority. 

Along    with    the    general   instituted    powers  of 
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government,  the  solemn  office  of  it  which  regards 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice  is  one  which 
St.  Paul  selects  for  a  specific  notice.  He  speaks 
indeed  of  them  all.  The  supreme  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  the  privileged  honours  annexed  to  subor- 
dination of  rank,  and  some  others,  are  significantly 
described  by  him ;  and  they  are  pronounced  to  be 
objects  of  a  legitimate  respect;  in  this  summary, 
"  Render  therefore  to  all  their  due ;  tribute  to  whom 
"  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to 
"  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom  honour."  But  it  is 
the  administration  of  justice  for  the  maintenance  of 
right  and  the  coercion  of  crime,  which  receives  the 
strongest  notice  from  him.  He  lays  the  stress  upon 
it.  He  assigns  carefully  the  reasons  for  it.  "  For 
"  rulers,  or  magistrates,"  (as  his  word  might  be 
rendered)  "  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
"  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
"  power  ?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
"  praise  of  the  same  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God 
"  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
"  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
"  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
"  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 


Precisely  the  same  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter. 
"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
"  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as 
"  supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well"  1  Epist.  ii.  13. 
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And  as  St.  Paul  himself  taught,  so  he  instructed 
others,  his  successors,  to  teach.  Writing  to  Titus, 
he  says,  "  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  prin- 
"  cipalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be 
"  ready  to  every  good  work."     Titus  iii.  1 . 

Let  us  consider  then  this  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Apostle,  that  lawful  power  for  the  administration 
of  justice  is  not  less  than  the  minister  of  God. 

It  is  more  common  perhaps  to  see  public  law  and 
religion,  as  they  are  treated  of  by  moralists  and 
divines,  contrasted  with  one  another,  than  associated 
in  the  same  cause.  The  incompetence  of  law  to 
pursue  crime  through  the  recesses  of  secret  thought 
and  dissembled  motive ;  the  fallibility  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  wisest  of  those  who  are  to  administer 
it ;  and  the  disproportion  of* its  awards  to  a  sound 
and  adequate  retribution,  are  topics  insisted  on; 
and  in  each  of  those  points  it  must  immediately  yield 
the  place  to  the  system  of  religion,  wherein  is  an 
Omniscient  cognizance,  a  Judge  infallible,  and  a  retri- 
bution perfect.  But  although  there  be  truth  in  this 
comparison  of  the  two  subjects  of  public  law  and 
religion,  it  is  a  truth  adapted  to  such  occasional 
purposes  of  argument  as  require  that  they  should  be 
contrasted,  instead  of  being  combined.  The  more 
sound  comprehensive  view  of  them  both  is  that 
which  the  Apostle  lays  before  us :  a  view  which  not 
only  places  public  law  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
and  therefore  cuts  off  the  reason  for  a  jealous  com- 
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parison  between  them ;  but  also  unites  them  in  a 
common  cause,  as  both  intended  by  God  to  minister 
to  man's  moral  discipline,  and  therefore  renders  such 
comparison,  upon  the  whole  matter,  a  question  of 
pure  speculation. 

The  minister  of  justice  and  the  minister  of  Re- 
ligion are  each  of  them  acknowledged  instruments 
for  the  good  of  man.  Their  characters  are  distinct, 
but  not  opposed ;  their  duties  are  separate  in  kind, 
but  not  divided  in  object.  They  are  both  sanctioned 
alike  ;  and  their  use  is,  to  conspire  in  fitting  men  for 
that  state  of  regulated  appetite,  of  social  order,  of 
disciplined  action,  which  the  Creator  and  Judge  of 
all  men  hath  Himself  explicitly  approved  ;  that  this 
present  world  might  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  as 
should  prepare  the  way  for  a  state  of  rest,  and  order, 
and  virtue,  which  shall  be  perfect  and  eternal. 

The  most  ordinary  observers  are  capable  of  seeing 
that  public  law  is  some  general  benefit.  They  know 
it  is  for  the  common  good  that  crimes  should  be 
repressed  which  disturb  the  life,  the  property,  the 
equitable  interests  of  the  peaceful  citizen.  They 
know  that  the  endless  strife  and  competition  of  mu- 
tual claims,  if  left  to  the  sense  of  personal  justice, 
without  rule,  tribunal,  or  authority,  would  either 
generate  incurable  rancour  and  confusion,  or  pass  to 
the  decision  of  the  irrational  law  of  force  without 
conscience.  For  the  repose  and  accommodation  of 
life,  therefore,  they  would  grant  that  laws  should  be 
made.     But  if  we  limit  the  salutary  operation  of 
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public  justice  to  the  praise  of  merely  checking  the" 
success  of  violence,  or  terminating  the  controversies 
of  disputed  right,  we  shall  have  indeed  a  great 
blessing  acknowledged,  but  only  half  the  real  bless- 
ing that  is  enjoyed. 

The  repression  of  crime  in  society  is  one  active 
principle  of  positive  virtue.  It  is  the  tenor  of  hu- 
man nature.  Save  a  man  from  villainy,  and  he  is  in 
the  way  to  goodness.  Make  sin  dangerous,  and 
duty  will  be  the  next  choice.  If  it  be  so  ordered 
that  men  dare  not  sin,  for  any  reason  whatever,  so 
much  of  the  question  between  duty  and  guilt  is 
already  decided  ;  and  the  direct,  positive  motives  of 
duty  are  left  to  act  with  their  full  force.  It  may 
sound,  perhaps,  humiliating  to  our  pride  of  character, 
to  affirm,  that  we  can  derive  inducements  or  lessons 
of  virtue  from  the  fear  of  legal  penalties.  But  can 
it  be  denied  that  a  large  proportion,  even  of  a  civilized 
and  Christian  community,  take  their  strongest  and 
some  of  their  best  impressions  from  the  authoritative 
and  instituted  ethics  of  their  country ;  that  they  have 
their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  powerfully  assisted, 
and,  still  more,  their  conduct  determined,  by  the  law 
of  man,  speaking  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Thou 
"  shalt  not  steal,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,*' 
as  well  as  by  the  Divine  law  enforcing  the  same 
prohibitions?  Present  and  future  fears  are  alike 
salutary  to  the  unsteady  and  undisciplined  make  of 
our  fallen  nature.  The  innate  infirmity  of  it,  when 
taken  at  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong  temptation, 
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while  conscience  slumbers,  and  an  eternal  world  is 
out  of  sight,  craves  all  the  assistance  of  restraint  and 
controul,  by  instant  apprehension  of  temporal  shame 
and  undeferred  punishment,  to  fortify  it  against  the 
pressing  importunities  of  evil.  And  although  the 
first  effect  of  such  controul  be  only  upon  the  action, 
and  not  upon  the  heart,  yet  the  guilty  propensity  is 
robbed  of  its  strength  when  it  is  so  far  fettered  :  the 
resources  of  duty  still  remain  almost  entire :  the  dan- 
ger is  abated :  and,  if  in  the  eye  of  the  perfect  law  of 
God  the  very  thought,  once  conceived,  is  sin,  yet  as  a 
seed  and  principle  of  future  progressive  criminality,  it 
is  the  gross  and  complete  transgression,  which  once  has 
crossed  the  threshold,  that  makes  the  serious  and 
most  threatening  danger.  Actions  form  so  much  of 
the  very  principles  of  good  and  evil  within  us,  that 
where  they  are  wrong,  the  soul  must  be  corrupted : 
and  where  they  are  restrained,  although  it  may  not 
be  pure,  it  is  still  within  the  hope  of  recovery,  and 
retains  its  communication  with  duty. 

In  calculating  the  effect  of  public  law,  as  a  law  of 
essential  morals,  we  should  remember,  there  is  not 
only  the  actual  punishment  dealt  out  by  it,  but  the 
strong  united  voice  and  sentence  of  public  opinion 
expressed  by  it,  to  render  it  efficacious  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  force  of  declared  public  opinion,  gathered 
to  a  point,  over  the  first  movements  of  thought 
and  conduct  is  not  to  be  denied.  And  when  this 
force  is  put  forth  on  the  side  of  that  which  in  its 
own  nature  is  neither  doubtful  nor  arbitrary,  that  is 
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on  the  side  of  justice  and  right,  and  comes  armed  with 
the  authority  of  an  acknowledged  sovereign  power ; 
to  refuse  it  the  credit  of  being  a  benefit  to  the  morals 
of  men,  and  a  real  spring  of  social  and  private  virtue, 
would  be  to  take  as  false  a  view  of  law,  as  of  human 
nature  itself. 

The  fact  which  I  would  support  may  be  traced 
not  obscurely  in  a  coincidence  of  wide  extent  in  life ; 
namely,  that  among  the  ordinary  and  sober  members 
of  the  community  their  reverence  for  the  law  of  their 
countryiscommonly  in  a  proportion  with  their  intrinsic 
worth  and  probity  of  character ;  and  this  reverence 
for  it  is  felt  by  them,  not  on  the  account  of  its  being 
a  convenient  arrangement,  merely,  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  public,  but  something  more ; — a  code 
of  life  and  conduct :  not  a  protection  merely  against 
the  ill  they  might  suffer;  but  a  just  and  rational 
prohibition  of  the  ill  they  ought  not  to  do.  They  see 
evil  desert  in  the  offence  done  against  it :  and  they 
are  "  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
"  science  sake."  And  if  this  reverence  should  be 
found  to  act  upon  their  mind  with  that  sort  of  in- 
stinctive unpremeditated  readiness  which  belongs  to 
a  prejudice  without  reflection,  it  would  only  be  an 
instance  among  many  others  of  the  aptitude  of  the 
human  mind  to  conform  itself,  when  not  perverted, 
to  certain  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  essentially 
useful  to  life,  according  to  the  design  of  Providence ; 
but  of  which  the  reason  is  not  always  taken  up  by 
those  who  are  to  use  them,  although  it  may  be  easily 
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seen  by  others  better  qualified  for  such  observation. 
This  sympathy  of  sober  and  honest  minds  with  the 
law  of  their  country,  in  the  great  moral  enactments 
of  it,  is  a  testimony  to  its  use,  not  easy  to  be  over- 
thrown. Whatever  can  either  create,  or  hold,  or 
foster  the  sympathy  of  such  minds,  must  have  a 
strong  moral  operation. 

There  is  another  testimony  to  the  same  point,  and 
from  experience,  also  ;  but  an  experience  of  a  worse 
kind  ;  it  is  that  the  remission  or  disturbance  of  public 
law  has  never  been  made  with  impunity  to  private 
morals.  Absence  of  restraint  has  been  the  warrant 
to  licentiousness ;  and  where  men  have  lost  the 
terror  of  crime,  they  have  soon  lost  the  abhorrence 
of  it  also.  But  this  topic  is  a  trite  one  ;  and  it  may 
be  felt  without  being  farther  urged. 

The  great  quarrel  which  men  of  depraved  lives,  or 
of  ignorant  presumptuous  understanding,  sometimes 
raise  against  the  authority  of  public  law  in  the  mass, 
would  not  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  the  way  of  any 
grave  consideration  of  it ;  not  even  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  real  value  of  it  as  attested  by 
their  hostility  to  it,  who  have  good  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied  under  its  regulations ;  and  whose  objection 
to  it  therefore,  on  the  side  either  of  their  judgment 
or  of  their  principles,  is  sufficiently  instructive.  But 
perhaps  a  scruple  of  another  kind  may  deserve  more 
respect ;  the  scruple  of  those  who  might  consider  the 
province  and  authority  of  Religion  as  invaded  by  our 
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admitting  any  other  principle,  than  that  one,  to  a 
part  in  the  direction  of  men's  lives  and  conduct. 

If  the  matter  of  fact  be,  that  a  great  part  of  men 
are  so  made  as  to  draw  support  to  their  virtue  from 
any  cause,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  cause  must  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  effecting  what  it  does.  No 
anxious  concern  for  the  preeminence  of  any  one 
principle  will  warrant  us  in  denying  or  discrediting 
the  advantage,  from  whatever  source  obtained.  And 
indeed  Religion  is  infinitely  above  the  need  of  such 
prevarication.  But  is  there  at  the  bottom  the 
smallest  reason  for  interposing  such  a  competition 
between  law  and  Religion,  on  the  subject  of  morals, 
among  Christians  ?  If  we  make  the  whole  of  this 
world  in  its  affairs  a  contrivance  of  man,  and  see 
nothing  in  it  beyond  his  combinations,  there  might 
be  some  ground  to  fear  lest  we  attributed  too  much, 
by  attributing  any  thing,  to  his  plans,  in  furthering 
that  work,  which  we  more  justly  ascribe  to  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world,  the  promotion  of  righteousness 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  such  an  idea  of  this  pre- 
sent worldly  scene  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  for  a  true 
one.  More  rational  is  it  to  regard  Him  as  working 
unseen  by  things  visible,  the  instruments  of  His  pro- 
vidence. The  moral  discipline  of  the  social  law 
claims  at  least  to  be  derived  from  Him.  The  Apostle 
has  so  represented  it.  Its  fitness,  its  necessity, 
to  the  state  of  man  is  the  internal  evidence  that  he 
has  represented  it  truly.  And  we  may  be  abundantly 
contented  with  bis  explanation ;  an  explanation  which 
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leads  us  to  perceive  the  agency  of  a  Divine  appoint- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  men,  deterring  and  restraining 
crime,  supporting  the  first  efforts  of  virtue,  and  pro* 
viding  for  a  system  of  improvement  and  discipline 
among  men,  by  the  very  frame  of  society  itself,  by 
sanctions  temporal,  as  well  as  by  hopes  and  fears 
eternal ;  the  terror  of  the  first  being  only  a  present, 
sensible  anticipation  of  the  other. 

Those  who  may  think  themselves  individually  so 
far  raised  by  the  advantageous  care  of  education,  or 
the  inestimable  privileges  of  Religion,  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  restraints  of  human  jurisdiction, 
for  their  integrity  of  principle,  should  be  reminded 
of  two  things,  which  may  not  always  reach  them,  in 
the  elevation  of  their  moral  security.  First,  that  the 
most  universal,  the  most  certain  instruction,  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  their  humbler  fellow-creatures, 
when  they  come  to  years  of  moral  competence,  is 
that  which  results  from  the  known  institutions  of 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  This  is 
their  education  and  theory.  It  is  the  obvious  prac- 
tical address  to  their  understanding  and  conscience. 
It  meets  them  at  their  entrance  into  life,  and  pre- 
pares them  with  some  stock  of  ideas  for  duty.  It  is 
their  first  and  plainest  rule  of  action.  That  it  should 
be  their  only  one,  no  Christian  could  ever  desire. 
Neither  should  he  desire,  that  it  should  be  weakened 
or  taken  away  from  them.  Let  none  therefore 
disparage  an  order  of  things  imparting  to  others  a 
benefit  which  he  himself,  perhaps,  may  not  stand  in 
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need  of.  But,  secondly,  who  will  presume  to  say 
how  far  the  highest  principles  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind  are  independent  of  that  amelioration  of  society, 
which  is  the  acknowledged  result  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  system  of  judicature,  laying  crime  under 
the  interdict  and  infamy  of  a  public  condemnation : 
propagating  through  all  orders  a  deference  to  some 
known  rule :  inducing  peace,  civilization,  security  of 
private  life,  culture  of  faculties  and  feeling,  and  even 
preparing  the  way  for  a  more  general  and  more 
enlightened  knowledge  of  Religion.  He  who  is  so 
strong  in  his  own  virtue,  is  living  perhaps  upon  the 
fruits  which  he  has  not  traced  back  to  the  deeply 
rooted  stock  from  which  they  came,  and  enjoying  a 
benefit  conveyed  to  him  through  many  combined 
channels.  It  was  not  an  extravagance  of  humility, 
therefore,  I  should  think,  but  a  sound  calculation,  or 
a  natural  feeling,  which  once  made  a  distinguished 
moralist,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  fellow-creatures 
under  the  extreme  sentence  of  law,  express  his 
thankfulness,  that  he  had  escaped  the  fall  and  fate, 
to  which  he  was  perhaps  in  himself  as  liable  as  the 
guilty  sufferer. 

I  may  be  the  more  excused  from  insisting  much 
upon  the  other  great  benefit  we  owe  to  the  solemn 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society ;  because  it  is  of  a 
kind  not  so  likely  to  be  undervalued  or  mistaken  by 
any  but  the  worst  of  men,  fitter  subjects  for  the 
coercion  of  law  than  the  reason  of  it.     But  even  this 
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advantage,  obvious  as  it  is,  may  be  imperfectly  prized, 
unless  we  go  where  we  ought  for  maxims  of  judg- 
ment. There  is  nothing  which  can  lower  the  blessings 
and  arrangements  of  life,  and  consequently  life  itself, 
so  much  as  the  habit  of  looking  at  them  all  only 
as  the  balance  of  our  own  ingenuity  against  accident, 
or  against  the  fraud  and  violence  of  others.  The 
peaceable  order  of  a  well  regulated  community  is  one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  temporal  blessings.  But  is  it 
a  thing  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Being  ?  Is  it  ac- 
cording to  His  intention  for  us  ?  If  it  be,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  does  not  His  approbation  make  it 
better;  greater  in  price,  more  sacred  in  kind?  To 
estimate  things  through  a  reference  of  them  to  that 
which  we  can  discover  of  their  conformity  to  the  will 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  to  be  wise  upon  the  safest 
grounds.  To  love  and  value  them  by  a  reference  to 
the  will  of  Infinite  Goodness,  is  to  be  blessed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  , 

The  advantage  therefore  of  that  state  of  public 
security  which  sets  the  peaceable  subject  at  his  ease, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty  and 
equitable  rights,  permits  him  to  exercise  his  faculties 
and  eat  his  bread  in  innocence  and  quiet,  is  a  blessing 
which  we  may  rejoice  in — which  we  ought  to  rejoice 
in,  with  the  best  conscience.  For  it  bears  upon  it 
every  indication  of  being  in  unison  with  the  will  of 
Him  who  is  the  God  of  order  and  of  peace:  and 
who  having  so  made  us  as  to  need  the  improving, 
correcting  care  of  society,  has  thereby  manifestly 
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willed  those  appointments  which  are  necessary  to  fit 
society  for  its  useful  and  systematic  operation. 

It  may  seem  to  take  something  from  the  strength 
and  sharpness  of  those  conclusions  which  I  should 
wish  to  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  and  moral  cha- 
racter I  have  assigned  to  public  law,  to  throw  in  one 
or  two  qualifying  abatements  of  the  doctrine  as 
already  stated.  But  it  will,  I  trust,  only  purify  that 
doctrine,  without  diminishing  the  vigour  of  it,  in  the 
sense  of  the  obligation  which  will  still  remain  towards 
the  object  itself. 

The  first  qualification  is,  that  the  laws  of  every 
country  are  so  far  entitled  to  the  esteem  of  resting 
on  a  Divine  sanction  as  they  are  consistent  with  the 
immutable  principles  of  the  Divine  law  itself;  that 
is,  so  far  as  they  uphold  righteousness,  justice,  good 
faith,  pure  manners,  among  men ;  or  forbid  the 
things  opposed  to  these  unchangeable  measures  of 
good  and  evil.  And  secondly,  so  far  as  they  promote 
the  attainable  good  of  the  community  for  which  they 
are  made.  These  perfections  of  law  may  be  possessed 
unequally  in  degree.  There  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  Christian  world  at  this  day,  where  the  main 
bearing  of  instituted  law  is  not  to  favour  each  of 
these  benefits.  If  we  look  to  our  own  country,  I 
may  affirm,  in  the  name  of  every  man  of  sense  and 
probity,  that  both  the  system  and  the  administration  of 
our  public  code  are  such  as  conspire  to  both  these 
ends  most  eminently.     And  if  in  some  few  points, 
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on  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  interpose  any 
opinion  here,  there  may  be  room  for  some  partial 
improvement  of  them,  I  would  affirm,  with  equal 
confidence,  that  no  man  is  fit  to  offer  his  judgment 
on  the  smallest  article  of  them,  or  so  much  as  to  lay 
his  finger  upon  them,  who  is  not  deeply  penetrated 
with  a  veneration  of  their  whole  equitable  character 
and  spirit,  and  thankful  already  for  the  protection 
which  he,  and  all,  have  long  enjoyed  beneath  them. 
For  if  the  words  once  spoken  to  the  chosen  people 
of  old  might  ever,  without  derogation  from  their 
original  subject,  be  applied  again,  is  it  not  to  the 
people  of  this  land  it  might  be  said,  "  What  nation 
"  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments 
"  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  you 
"  this  day  ?"  Deut.  iv.  8. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  in  all  institutions  to 
be  administered  by  human  beings,  there  will  be  signs 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  agent  ostensibly  entrusted 
with  them,  necessarily  adhering  to  them  to  the  last. 
In  this  light  should  be  considered,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  forms  and  technical  expedients  meant  to 
secure  the  principle  of  justice  upon  the  whole,  but 
liable  occasionally  to  be  turned  against  it.  This  oc- 
casional inconvenience  is  the  fate  of  having  "  the 
"  treasure  in  earthly  vessels."  In  the  large  view  of 
the  utility,  or  of  the  obligation,  of  laws*  it  is  as  much 
an  argument  of  objection  to  them,  as  that  the  sun, 
and  rain,  and  genial  elements  are  injurious  to  the 
bread  of  our  harvest,  because  it  sometimes  happens 
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that  our  grain  is  scorched,  or  overladen  with  moisture. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  wish  that  the  sun  and  elements 
were  taken  away  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  be  right  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  office  of  law  is  one  of  no  mean 
destination. .  Its  office  is  to  be  one  legitimate  remedy 
of  the  base  and  violent  selfishness  of  unrestrained 
nature ;  to  be  the  protector  of  right,  and  the  awful 
reprover  of  crime ;  to  save  many  by  its  warning  voice, 
and  just  example ;  and  to  promulgate  with  authority 
from  its  tribunal  the  sacredness  of  the  social  duties. 
And  if  it  seem  to  coerce  more  than  to  encourage,  to 
deter  from  sin  more  than  exhort  to  virtue,  be  it  re- 
membered how  great  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
morals,  by  any  right  motive  or  feeling  whatever,  to 
keep  the  rebel  part  of  our  nature  in  awe,  and  there- 
by reduce  the  conflict  between  duty  and  disobe- 
dience. Law  is,  therefore,  the  energetic  auxiliary  of 
Religion.  And  many,  it  is  hoped,  who  have  been 
preserved  by  the  seasonable  terrours  of  a  present 
retribution  from  the  gulf  of  sin,  have  gone  on  from 
safety  to  strength,  and  passed  from  the  fear  of  man 
to  the  love  of  God. 

The  result  of  these  reflections  would  seem  to  be, 
to  cherish  a  sincere,  a  liberal,  and  a  conscientious 
sense  of  the  value  of  public  law,  in  respect  of  its 
end  and  nature ;  and  consequently  to  make  the  ob- 
ligation upon  all  to  uphold  and  defend  it  commen- 
surate with  that  view  of  its  claims  upon  them.    This 
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would  be  the  general  duty.  And  no  one  injury  done 
to  social  life  can  be  deeper  than  the  infringement 
of  it. 

And  with  respect  to  those  distinguished  Men  to 
whom  is  confided  the  solemn  charge  of  administering 
the  public  law,  the  same  reflections — if  any  thing 
could  be  wanting  in  aid  of  their  own  enlarged  and 
well  instructed  minds — the  same  reflections  would 
lead  them  to  regard  their  office  as  one  in  which  their 
country  has  the  deepest  stake,  for  the  soundness  of 
its  public  manners,  as  well  as  the  invaluable  benefits 
of  its  public  peace ;  and  by  connecting  their  function 
with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  would  assist  to  give 
to  their  integrity  undaunted  fortitude  and  firmness, 
and  that  great  sense  of  themselves  which  befits  men 
who  minister  in  such  a  cause.  Our  approach  to  the 
courts  of  justice  is,  therefore,  well  made  through  the 
Temple  of  God  ;  that  the  conscience  of  all  who  have 
to  bear  a  part  in  those  places,  being  prepared  by 
devout  thought  upon  the  duties  they  are  going  to 
discharge,  and  purified  by  communication  with  the 
Eternal  Fountain  and  Original  of  Justice,  may  be 
the  more  raised  to  the  execution  of  that  trust  which 
their  country  has  deposited  with  them,  and  which 
He,  who  is  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  hath  Himself 
approved. 

Hear  then  the  words  of  the  great  Prophet,  him- 
self an  inspired  Lawgiver,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
God.   "  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment. 
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"  Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor 
"  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in  righteous- 
"  ness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour."  (Leviticus 
xix.  15.)  Such  was  the  command  :  and  striking  are 
the  words  of  another  part  of  Scripture,  descriptive 
of  the  obedience  to  it.  "  I  put  on  righteousness, 
"  and  it  clothed  me ;  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and 
"  a  diadem."  (Job  xxix.  14.) 

Finally.  To  the  everlasting  Judge  be  all  our 
doings  referred.     Amen. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  honour,  praise,  and 
glory,  now  and  for  ever.     Amen. 
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NOTE. 


Page  182. — "  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God"  Bom.  xiii. 
4.  It  is  observable,  that  St.  Paul  has  repeated  this  pro- 
position no  less  than  three  times  within  the  few  sentences 
which  he  has  given  to  this  subject  of  obedience  to  civil 
government.  The  repeated  inculcation  of  so  strong  a 
maxim  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  very  solemn 
testimony  to  it. 

In  our  English  version,  it  is  expressed  in  each  of  the 
three  passages  by  the  word  "  minister."  But  we  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  in  the  original  there  is  a  variation 
from  the  word  fa&Kovo$,  which  had  been  used  twice  before, 
to  XeiTovpyos,  a  more  appropriate  term,  in  the  third  passage, 
which  relates  specifically  to  tribute.  If  it  were  right  to  allow 
the  term  in  this  passage  its  most  exact  idiom  of  meaning, 
(and  with  St.  Paul  that  word  commonly  has  something  of 
its  idiomatic  meaning,)  it  would  imply,  that  the  application 
of  a  public  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
powers  of  civil  government,  is  "  a  beneficial  service  of  ez- 
"  pense,"  (KeirovpyCa,)  authorized,  like  the  other  chief 
arrangements,  by  the  same  sanction.  Aih  tovto  yhp  kcu 
<fx$povs  TeActTC  XciTovpyol  yhp  0€ov  claw,  cis  airrb  rovro  7rpo<r- 
KoprtpovvTt*.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  exact  image  of 
thought  intended  by  the  word,  the  essential  matter  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  right  of  revenue  is  in  terms  declared  to 
belong  to  the  state ;  and  considering  how  much  ignorant  or 
captious  objection  might  have  been  made  on  this  point, 
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upon  the  perverted  notion  of  a  Christian  liberty  or  a  natural 
independence,  the  precise  mention  of  it  seems  like  a  care- 
fulness in  setting  our  minds  right  where  we  might  have 
ened. 

Obedience  to  the  several  ordinary  forms  of  authority  in 
civil  government  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  strongest 
ground  of  obligation.  But  it  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
surmised  from  this  doctrine,  that  any  countenance  is  given 
by  it  to  violent,  unjust,  or  tyrannical  power.  The  con- 
science of  the  governor  is  as  much  laid  under  an  obligation 
as  that  of  the  subject.  He  is  the  minister  of  God ;  of 
course  he  is  not  set  up  for  himself,  nor  for  his  own  greatness 
or  gratification.  The  character  of  him  who  acts  in  the 
name  of  a  Divine  appointment  must  be  one  of  equity  and 
beneficence.  The  magistrate  especially  is  declared  to  be 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well. 

In  the  course  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  ministry,  we  find 
that  He  studiously  avoided  all  interference  with  every  thing 
of  a  civil,  judicial,  or  political  nature.  Whether  His  reason 
for  so  doing  were  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  offence,  or,  as  it 
seems  more  correct  to  suppose,  to  shew  that  the  origination 
and  first  spreading  of  the  Gospel  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  influence  of  any  thing  of  established  human  power, 
the  fact  itself  is  exceedingly  prominent  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Evangelists.  The  harmony  which  subsists  between  His 
conduct  in  this  respect  and  the  very  earnest  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  I  should  explain  in  this  manner.  He  declined 
the  most  distant  connexion  with  civil  authority,  to  shew  the 
great  miracle  of  the  Gospel :  it  was  to  be  independent  both 
of  man  and  of  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence.  His  Apo- 
stles had  to  instruct  men  who  were  to  live  under  the  ordi- 
nary dispensation  of  Providence  combined  with  the  Gospel. 
His  life  and  ministry  was  "  a  new  thing  on  the  earth'*, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  was  to  be  as  great  and  eminent  as 
the  work  of  mercy  itself  wrought  by  it.     But  neither  the 
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nature  of  man,  nor  the  frame  of  things,  was  to  be  so  changed 
by  it,  as  to  destroy  the  former  work  of  God.  Only  the  evil 
that  was  in  the  world,  which  was  not  introduced  from  the 
Creator,  was  to  be  remedied  by  the  Redeemer.  Something 
was  to  be  changed,  and  something  was  to  remain.  In  this 
last  division  we  clearly  see  the  reasonable  faculties  and  the 
principles  of  human  nature  included. 

The  Apostolic  doctrine  instructs  us  to  add  also  the  order 
of  society  to  those  things  which  were  not  to  be  changed. 
That  both  laws  and  government,  while  they  remain  entire  in 
their  structure,  should  yet  be  purified  and  informed  by  the 
Gospel,  is  as  much  within  its  scope  as  is  the  character  of 
individuals.  Princes  and  senates  can  have  no  principles  of 
moral  or  political  truth  independent  of  the  purest  system 
of  Divine  Truth.  And  one  sign  of  the  actual  influence  of 
the  Gospel  will  be  in  the  integrity  of  governors,  and  the 
equity  of  public  measures,  as  well  as  in  the  submissive 
habits  of  the  subject. 


A    SERMON 


PREACHED 


AT   ST.  NICHOLAS,   DEPTFORD, 


ON  TRINITY  MONDAY,  JUNE  a,  1817. 


Romans  xii.  11. 

Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving 

the  Lord. 

IN  the  following  discourse  I  propose,  first,  to  con- 
sider these  words  of  the  Apostle,  as  they  encourage 
to  active  usefulness  in  life;  next,  to  speak  of  the 
value  and  advantage  of  Societies  instituted  for  the 
furtherance  of  objects  of  public  utility ;  and  lastly, 
to  advert  to  some  of  the  peculiar  objects  which 
come  under  the  care  of  your  ancient  Incorporated 
Society, 

The  three  brief  sentences  of  instruction  which  I 
have  recited,  "  Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in 
«  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord,"  though  apparently  dis- 
united and  independent,  we  ought  to  consider  as 
having  a  connexion  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  and 
making  out  together  the  following  combined  doc- 
trine :  "  Be  not  slothful  in  business,  but  add  to  the 
"  discharge  of  it,  fervency  and  earnestness  of  spirit, 
"  and  this  do,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  of  God," 
The  passage  thus  understood  is  in  agreement  with 
many  others  in  the  Gospel.  For  our  Religion  is  not 
a  recluse  and  inactive  thing,  meant  to  be  buried  in 
a  closet.    The  several  duties  of  life  which  attach  to 
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men  as  members  of  society,  whether  in  a  narrower 
or  wider  connexion,  are  explicitly  owned  and  stated 
by  it,  and  the  right  performance  of  them  all  is 
promoted  by  something  either  in  its  direct  precepts, 
or  its  general  spirit :  so  that  a  vacant,  barren,  and 
unprofitable  life,  without  any  design  of  usefulness  in 
it,  is  as  much  at  variance  with  the  demands  of  the 
Gospel,  as  habits  of  sin  are  with  its  prohibitions. 
For  taking  a  large  view  of  our  present  state,  but  also 
a  strong  and  distinct  one,  the  Gospel  spreads  its 
light  diffusively  upon  the  whole,  and  meets  us  there, 
in  the  mixed  relations  of  public,  social,  and  domestic 
duty,  leading  us  forth  to  action,  and  instructing  us 
how  to  act :  setting  before  us  indeed  an  interest  of 
unspeakable  value  "in  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
u  veaJed,"  in  the  rewards  of  a  life  to  come,  but 
annexing  those  rewards  to  a  certain  fulfilment  of 
appointed  duty,  under  an  explained  probation  of 
character,  in  the  present  scene,  and  drawing  our 
hearts  and  hopes  to  the  final  triumph  of  a  Christian 
Faith,  through  a  course  of  benevolence  to  man,  and 
active  improvement  of  the  gifts  of  God. 

In  particular,  it  is  full  and  positive  in  requisitions 
applying  to  the  distributive  welfare  of  society :  inso- 
much that  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
violent  perversions  of  Religious  Doctrine,  which  in 
an  age  of  darkness  exalted  the  secluded  exercise  of 
a  monastic  virtue  as  the  perfection  of  a  Christian 
spirit.  Read  but  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  or 
His  parables,  or  read  the  page  of  His  Apostles ;  and 
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you  will  see  they  all  imply,  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  are  engaged  in  the  active  and 
mixed  duties ;  and  were  they  not  so  engaged,  that 
those  discourses  and  writings  might  in  great  measure 
have  been  spared.  The  matter  contained  in  them 
would  have  nothing  to  attach  upon.  It  would  be 
addressed  to  beings  not  in  the  state  which  the  in- 
struction supposes,  and  would  be  instructing  them  in 
sentiments  and  offices  which  their  actual  occupation 
did  not  meet. 

This  is  true  even  of  the  more  retiring  qualities  of 
the  Christian  character.  Meekness,  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  humility,  preference  of  each  other  in  honour, 
could  have  no  room  to  be  practised,  if  every  man, 
as  he  is  a  Christian,  were  to  be  shut  up  in  solitude 
in  a  sphere  of  his  own.  The  meek  and  •  chastened 
spirit,  which  is  the  sum  of  these  duties,  could  neither 
be  tried  nor  acquired,  were  the  collision  and  inter- 
course of  other  men's  feelings  and  interests  so 
studiously  avoided,  as  that  we  should  have  nothing 
to  concede,  nothing  to  forgive,  nothing  to  forbear. 

As  to  the  whole  of  the  active  part  of  a  Christian 
charity,  it  manifestly  derives  its  very  being  from  a 
participation  in  the  concerns  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
Bountifulness,  beneficence,  personal  kindness,  per- 
sonal service,  are  only  so  many  other  modes  of  ex- 
pression for  a  manner  of  living  with  others,  and 
living  for  them.  They  are  wholly  relative  in  their 
feeling  and  their  practice ;  and  the  same  Divine  au- 
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thority  which  enjoins  them,  places  us  in  that  busy 
and  peopled  world  which  gives  them  their  proximate 
motive,  and  their  opportunity  of  action.  In  short, 
the  very  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  the  second 
great  commandment,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  unless 
we  keep  a  station  of  intercourse  with  him,  and  make 
him  the  better  for  our  existence ;  and  even  the  first 
commandment,  the  love  of  God,  is  made  to  have  its 
evidence  and  its  perfect  work  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
second. 

It  is  therefore  justly  observed  by  the  great  Master 
of  knowledge,  "that  there  was  never  any  philosophy, 
"  religion,  or  other  discipline,  which  doth  so  plainly 
"  and  highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative, 
"  and  depress  the  good  which  is  private  and  parti- 
"  cular,  as  the  holy  faith  *." 

They  moreover  who  have  considered  at  all  that 
moral  and  reasonable  soul,  which  the  Gospel  makes 
us  so  deeply  concerned  to  improve,  are  well  aware 
of  this  part  of  its  nature,  that  it  is  not  by  a  mere 
feeling,  nor  a  general  purpose,  towards  any  given  duty, 
nor  by  the  most  devout  meditation  upon  it,  that  we 
can  secure  to  ourselves  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
mind  we  desire  to  cultivate.  Actual  performance 
of  the  precise  duty  is  the  very  medium  of  their 
acquisition,  and  the  bond  of  their  perfection.  Nothing 
could  avail  to  fix  in  us  a  right  disposition  of  any 

*  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  ii.  p.  77. 
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permanence  or  value,  if  we  did  not  lay  hold  of  real 
occasions  to  put  the  disposition  into  act.  And  in 
this  respect  the  Gospel  is  full  of  wisdom,  as  it  is 
fall  of  power.  For  whilst  it  sets  before  us  the  most 
commanding  and  comprehensive  motives  of  obedient 
feeling,  principles  of  influence  which  take  the  mind 
in  its  strongest  points,  it  reduces  always  the  matter 
of  duty  to  some  plain  specific  exercise,  some  direct 
and  substantial  instance  of  application,  to  make  us 
see  at  once  the  difference  between  a  notional  and  a 
real  virtue.  It  first  gives  life  and  energy,  and  then 
turns  that  life  and  energy  to  use.  Its  last  instruc- 
tions come  home  to  this ;  "  Finally,  brethren,  what- 
"  soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
"  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be 
"  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
"  things."  (Philipp.  iv.  8.)  Hence  therefore  besides 
the  communicated  good,  which  follows  from  doing 
the  work  that  lies  before  us,  we  may  perceive  that 
our  progress  in  the  Christian  virtues  is  to  be  mea- 
sured only  in  that  way.  Whereas  much  of  the  good 
intention  or  good  feeling  which  men  often  indulge 
without  being  disciples  of  religion,  is  useless  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  It  is  urged  by  no  decisive 
obligation  "to  patient  continuance  in  well  doing." 
It  transpires  in  a  speculation  of  benevolence.  It 
strikes  no  change  upon  their  settled  character.  It 
wants  the  sober  proof  of  its  worth,  that  of  doing 
good.     As  it  bestows  no  blessing,  so  it  inherits  no 
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praise ;  nor  does  it  come  within  the  promises  of  that 
day,,  when  "  men  shall  give  account  of  their  works, 
"  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil." 

Some  of  these  observations,  by  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  a  right  notion  of  the 
Christian  character,  as  cast  in  real  life,  and  perfecting 
itself  in  practice,  might  have  been  omitted  perhaps 
before  persons  who  have  given  so  clear  a  proof  of 
their  sound  apprehension  of  duty  as  belongs  to  the 
declared  objects  and  purposes  of  your  Society.  But 
the  union  of  Religion  with  all  our  graver  concerns 
is  in  a  manner  the  main,  I  had  almost  said  the  only 
work,  of  our  lives  here.  And  to  point  out  the  con- 
sistency of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  the  strict 
relation  they  bear  to  each  other,  may  be  useful  to 
their  joint  interest.  It  is  a  vain  Faith  and  Piety 
which  does  not  penetrate  the  concerns  of  life.  And 
the  business  and  concerns  of  life,  which  perhaps  is 
the  other  doctrine  more  necessary  to  be  insisted  on, 
are  as  much  in  need  of  being  sanctified  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  Religion.  Happy  are  they  who,  while  they 
tread  the  earth,  look  up  to  heaven,  and  who,  in  the 
face  and  light  of  heaven,  turn  their  religious  strength 
to  the  praise  of  the  Giver  of  it  through  the  good  of 
His  creatures.  Far  be  it  from  us  therefore  ever  so  to 
impoverish  or  vilify  the  plan  of  our  lives  as  to  take 
up  the  occupations  and  engagements  of  the  world,  as 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  world ;  instead  of  render- 
ing to  our  Saviour  and  our  God  that  unequivocal 
homage  and  honour,  which  makes  His  will  the  oracle 
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of  our  daily  sentiment,  and  His  favour  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  our  doings.  For  without  this,  our  labour  and 
industry  and  busy  plans,  after  all,  may  be  found  out 
to  be  such  as  they  are,  bred  in  corruption,  and 
without  a  holding  in  Eternity;  destined  to  perish 
with  the  world  out  of  which  they  were  raised ;  they 
a  wreck,  and  we  castaways. 

I  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  Societies 
instituted  for  the  furtherance  of  objects  of  public 
utility. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  associations  grow  freely 
out  of  our  nature,  not  such  indeed  as  it  is  in  its 
ruder  state,  which  is  too  selfish  for  the  common  good, 
and  too  violent  for  orderly  action ;  but  in  that  happier 
conjuncture  of  things,  when  man  finds  a  better  level 
under  the  influence  of  Religion,  civil  order,  and  moral 
improvement.  It  is  there,  that  the  better  feelings 
of  our  kind  being  trained  and  brought  forward,  look 
abroad  for  connection  and  cooperation ;  that  men 
attract  one  another  to  a  common  cause ;  and  their 
union  becomes  safe  and  useful  under  the  auspices  of 
responsible  personal  character,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  an  acknowledged  public  confidence.  Their  spirit 
towards  their  common  object  is  engaged  by  something 
of  a  public  stipulation ;  and  they  act  for  it  with 
more  effect  by  union  and  concert.  When  that 
object  is  really  a  good  and  praiseworthy  one,  such 
societies  are  like  main  works  and  fortresses  in  the 
map  of  life  against  the  evils  and  deficiences  which 
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lie  around  it.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  endeavours 
collected  to  a  point  by  confederation,  if  there  be  an 
evil  spirit  working  in  them,  are  in  the  same  degree 
the  more  powerful  to  do  harm.  That  their  ends  and 
aims  be  explicitly  understood,  is  a  requisition  issuing 
out  of  the  most  necessary  laws  of  civil  society. 
Combinations  within  the  general  society  must  claim 
under  its  implied  approval,  and  be  for  purposes  in 
concord  with  it.  Under  this  qualification,  they  are 
either  its  dangerous  domestic  enemies;  or  its 
powerful  labouring  allies,  to  fill  up  its  general  views 
for  the  production  of  good. 

The  great  number  of  institutions  confessedly  of 
a  religious,  benevolent,  or  useful  design  in  this 
country,  may  pass  for  one  of  its  distinguishing  excel- 
lencies. They  are  the  offspring  of  the  improved 
mind  of  the  country,  fostered  in  the  shade  of  civil 
security:  and  as  they  serve  to  invite  to  the  profit 
of  some  serious  purpose  the  social  dispositions  which 
might  otherwise  run  to  waste  in  a  frivolous  indul- 
gence, with  no  rational  designation  upon  it,  nor 
leaving  any  benefit  behind  it,  they  contribute  their 
share  to  the  increase  of  the  whole  stock  of  public 
virtue,  as  well  as  of  public  service.  For  we  should 
greatly  err  if  we  did  not  look  at  institutions  and 
establishments  not  merely  as  depositories  of  public 
utility,  but  also  as  nourishers  of  the  virtue  and 
personal  qualification  that  are  to  produce  it.  Private 
beneficence  indeed  has  its  duty  always  at  hand.  But 
there  are  interests  and  services  of  value  to  the  com- 
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munity,  which  no  single  or  separate  efforts  could 
either  adequately  arrange  or  accomplish.  When 
therefore  by  the  hallowed  patriotism  of  such  founda- 
tions, a  wrell  ordered  system  of  any  public  utility  has 
been  set  on  foot,  it  enlists  into  its  service  the  zeal 
of  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  think 
for  their  neighbourhood  or  their  country,  and  turns 
their  endeavours  into  a  safe  and  judicious  course, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  lost  in  the  desultory, 
uncombined,  and  ill-applied  attempts  of  their  own 
private  suggestion.  Such  institutions  give  a  fixed 
point  and  a  home,  as  well  as  a  system,  to  the  pur- 
pose which  they  adopt.  They  afford  a  place,  there- 
fore, where  all  who  can  may  cast  in  their  share 
towards  it,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  being  mentioned,  that  they  lend  a  fair 
opening  to  mutual  esteem  and  good  will ;  as  men 
meet  in  them  not  like  competitors  for  an  interest, 
nor  to  divide  the  labour  of  a  compulsory  duty  ;  but 
with  the  liberal  heart  of  men  pledged  to  each  other 
in  a  free  service :  and  learn  to  love  their  brethren 
and  companions  for  their  common  work's  sake. 

The  prevalence  Of  such  societies  formed  for  patri- 
otic or  beneficent  purposes  may  be  seen  in  all  your 
more  populous  cities.  To  a  stranger's  eye  the  picture 
of  your  metropolis  especially  is  marked  by  the 
buildings  and  establishments  belonging  to  them. 
They  fill  up  much  of  the  crowded  scene  which  meets 
his  observation ;  as  the  business  connected  with  them 
occupies  no  small  part  of  the  time  and  thought  of 
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their  zealous  and  numerous  supporters.  Not  even 
your  opulent  traffick,  with  its  many  hands  in  motion, 
is  more  active,  than  your  public  beneficence  in  its 
generous  efforts  and  offices  through  its  several 
departments. 

In  that  course  of  change  however  to  which  all 
human  works  are  liable,  it  will  happen  sometimes, 
that  institutions  of  ancient  utility  lose  their  appli- 
cation to  present  use,  or  decline  from  that  industry 
and  vigour  with  which  they  need  to  be  supported ; 
and  remain  then  as  monuments  of  a  departed  benefit, 
sacred  even  in  its  ashes.  The  substantial  credit  and 
efficacy  of  your  institution  however  remain  to  this 
day  unimpaired ;  and  if  I  did  not  fear  to  offend  by 
the  indelicacy  of  praise,  I  ought  in  following  the 
general  voice  to  say  more,  and  state  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  is  as  highly  maintained,  as  it  is 
certain  that  its  ends  and  purposes,  instead  of  being 
passed  away,  are  rather  daily  rising  in  their  im- 
portance.  To  maintain  in  strictness  and  purity  the 
general  spirit  and  principles  of  your  Corporate  Body, 
will  continue  therefore  to  be  the  generous  task  of 
those  who  aspire  to  the  chief  praise  in  its  direction. 
They  are  its  confidential  guardians ;  and  neither  their 
virtue  nor  their  wisdom  must  stop  short  in  taking 
the  necessary  securities  against  that  decay,  which 
sometimes  from  the  silent  encroachment  of  time, 
sometimes  upon  the  apology  of  a  distributed  care,  is 
apt  to  insinuate  itself  into  our  fairest  works.  That 
"  fervency  of  spirit"  which  the  Apostle  recommends 
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will  here  have  its  place.  It  will  be  the  proper  force 
to  counteract  any  remission  of  your  duties,  and  enable 
you  to  transmit  entire  and  undilapidated  the  charge 
you  have  received. 

In  touching  upon  the  value  and  importance  of 
those  objects  which  your  Incorporated  Society  has 
especially  entrusted  to  it,  as  means  of  public  service 
to  your  country,  and  consequently  as  well  worthy  of 
your  zealous  and  enlightened  superintendence,  I 
must  entreat  your  favourable  hearing,  whilst,  to  satisfy 
the  duty  of  this  occasion,  I  am  led  to  address  you  on 
a  subject,  which  the  annual  discourses  that  have  gone 
before  on  this  day,  and  still  more  your  own  personal 
judgment  and  experience  bring  home  to  your  appre- 
hension better  than  any  thing  can  do  which  I  have 
to  say.  But  things  already  in  esteem  with  you  will 
bear  perhaps  with  less  offence  a  repeated  mention. 
I  shall  restrict  myself  however  to  a  very  sparing  use 
of  the  topics  which  offer  themselves,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  you  will  understand  more  than  you 
hear,  and  that  what  I  may  omit  will  not  be  lost  in 
your  own  spontaneous  recollections. 

Your  services  then  comprehend  several  in- 
terests placed  under  your  care,  of  no  mean  consider- 
ation in  any  maritime  country,  in  your  own  of  the 
very  highest  public  concern.  Besides  your  offices  of 
jurisdiction,  and  the  maintenance  of  your  extensive 
and  well  directed  charities ;  let  mc  name  especially 
that  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  your  privileged 
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duties,  the  duty  of  selecting  and  recommending,  and 
in  some  degree  of  holding  yourselves  answerable  for 
the  training  of  those  expert  men,  upon  whose  skill 
the  welfare  of  your  navigation  and  the  safety  of  your 
ships  and  seamen,  mainly,  under  Providence,  depend. 
The  Pilot's  art,  which  you  have  to  guard,  is  a  branch 
of  skill  that  may  draw  the  admiration  of  those  who 
know  how  to  estimate  the  resources  and  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  applied  to  the  practical  wants  of 
life.  That  element  upon  which  he  has  to  act,  full  of 
wonders  in  itself,  its  ways  and  movement,  is  the  fit 
but  perilous  ground  for  the  proof  of  his  science ;  and 
the  combination  of  ingenuity  in  the  vessel  which  he 
undertakes  to  guide,  is  not  greater  than  is  that  intel- 
ligence which  gives  direction  to  its  course,  and  dis- 
cerns a  highway  for  it  through  the  trackless  waters. 

That  whole  service  in  which  the  peculiar  guiding 
skill  of  these  intelligent  men  bears  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  is  among  the  most  generous  of  the  necessary 
labours  of  man  for  turning  to  account  that  charter 
of  dominion,  which  the  Creator-  originally  gave  him 
over  this  world  he  inhabits.  Its  intercepting  seas 
were  meant  to  provoke  his  enterprise.  Its  divided 
climates  and  countries  to  diversify  his  enjoyments* 
and  his  arts  for  obtaining  them.  The  dispersion  of 
his  kind  was  to  be  counteracted  by  the  bonds  of  a 
mutual  communication.  The  works  of  God  were  to 
be  seen  and  known  in  the  great  waters5.     And  how 
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rich  and  various  in  its  store  is  this  world  made,  to 
create  the  desire,  invigorate  the  faculties,  and  re- 
ward the  labour  of  that  master  being,  who  has  re- 
ceived for  a  time  the  delegated  possession  of  it.  Sea 
and  land  yield  him  their  increase.  Productions  are 
removed  to  a  distance  to  be  recommended  by  their 
cost  and  peril  of  acquisition.  The  whole  society  of 
the  species  consolidated  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mutual  want,  and  the  variety  of  a  partial  privation : 
and  many  wholesome  qualities  of  morals  and  un- 
derstanding, with  the  general  circulation  of  arts  and 
knowledge,  growing  out  of  the  meaner  pursuits, 
which  are  secured  in  their  activity  by  the  progressive 
demands  of  our  mere  physical  nature.  The  worse 
is  here  made  to  serve  the  better  part.  For  that 
some  may  eat  the  fruit  or  wear  the  clothing  of 
foreign  lands,  what  labour  and  skill  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  attempt,  and  how  richly  freighted  does  the 
vessel  return,  in  experience,  in  discovery,  in  infor- 
mation, in  the  value  of  hardships  patiently  endured, 
and  of  dangers  bravely  encountered.  And  this  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  daily  becoming  an  object  which 
the  wise  and  good  man  may  contemplate  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  as  he  sees  it  purged  of  one  evil 
which  an  inveterate  avarice  had  long  been  permitted 
to  reckon  among  its  acquired  possessions. — May  the 
healing  hand  of  British  benevolence  stop  only  where 
its  means  shall  fail ! 

If  we  look  to  this  same  service  as  one  of  the 
defences  of  our  national  security  and  independence, 
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it  is  not  possible  to  say  any  thing  too  great  for  its 
importance.  It  is,  by  a  natural  appointment  of 
things,  the  right  hand  of  an  island's  strength.  The 
surrounding  seas  draw  spontaneously  to  them,  both 
for  near  and  for  distant  communication,  in  the  circuit 
of  our  coasts  at  home,  or  for  the  access  to  a  remoter 
traffick,  the  best  part  of  our  moving  industry  and 
enterprize.  The  resources  thus  created  by  the  spur 
of  peaceful  exertion  become  the  appropriate  found- 
ation of  the  public  force ;  inasmuch  as  they  afford 
by  the  easiest  transition  habits  of  peace  ready  for  the 
duties  of  necessary  war,  and  nurture  the  elements  of 
the  strength  of  the  state  without  separating  and 
sacrificing,  at  a  cost,  a  large  portion  of  its  productive 
and  useful  population.  Policy  of  system  and  oppor- 
tunities of  nature  thus  go  together.  Great  exigen- 
cies may  for  a  time  call  for  a  leaning  towards  another 
side.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  our  national  councils 
will  ever  long  vary  from  this  habitual  and  standing 
policy  which  imposes  upon  your  Society  the  office  of 
guarding  in  some  measure  the  fountain  head  of  our 
national  hopes  and  strength. 

In  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
whole  body  of  your  naval  population,  their  intre- 
pidity, their  knowledge  of  duty,  their  hardy  and 
laborious  habits,  their  expanded  kindness  of  heart, 
and  their  loyalty,  are  matter  of  just  praise  to  them, 
and  congratulation  to  their  fellow  subjects.  May 
these  qualities  long  continue  to  make  them  dear  to 
their  country!    Whatever  they  are,  it  cannot  be 
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ascribed  solely  to  their  occupation  and  mode  of  life ; 
for  natives  of  other  lands  have  the  same  lot  with 
them  in  that ;  but  it  must  be  ascribed  in  no  small  part 
to  their  being  born  in  the  influence  of  their  country, 
and  reared  in  the  spirit  of  its  mixed  blessings,  and 
blending  the  ties  of  it  with  the  working  of  their 
mind  and  feeling,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
wind  blows  as  healthily  to  the  seamen  of  another 
land,  and  the  wave  meets  him  with  as  hardy  an  en- 
counter. The  difference  is,  that  with  your  own  bis 
country  follows  him  wherever  he  is  bound,  and 
possesses  him  with  its  spirit  under  every  sky. 

But  as  every  state  of  life  has  its  temptations,  so  in 
the  seamen's  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  that  life,  there 
is  one  point  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  the  Christian 
moralist.  The  defect,  now  alluded  to,  is  one  com- 
monly felt  and  confessed  to  be  as  prevalent  among 
our  own  seamen  as  any  other ;  it  is  a  disposition  to 
intemperance  and  excess,  after  relief  from  duty, 
carried  further  than  any  rule  of  morals  can  allow,  and 
to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel  most  repugnant.  The 
access  to  this  fault  probably  exists  in  their  condition 
of  life,  when  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage  they  pass 
through  alternate  peril  and  leisure,  fatigue  and  in- 
dolence, and  have  to  encounter  a  shock,  in  this 
vicissitude,  by  no  means  favourable  to  moral  sobriety : 
and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  the  license  of  ease  and 
abundance  on  shore.  You  will  not  suppose  that  I 
speak  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  sincere  affec- 
tion for  these  brave  and  enterprising  men,  nor  without 
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much  mistrust  of  my  own  judgment  to  do  more  than 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  defect  in  question. 
If  however,  in  the  midst  of  your  various  duties,  your 
consideration  should  be  turned  towards  this  point, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  suggestions  might 
come  recommended  by  your  authority,  would  be 
received  every  where  as  they  would  deserve  to  be, 
coming  from  persons  whose  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  service  makes  them  the  best 
judges  of  what  is  fit  and  advisable  to  be  done  in  it. 
Perhaps  however  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
frequent  intervals  of  leisure  which  the  seaman  enjoys 
while  at  sea,  lead  one  to  consider  whether  they 
might  not  be  made  use  of  to  lay  the  ground  of  more 
steadiness  and  sobriety  of  moral  apprehension.  That 
leisure  itself,  I  believe,  is  often  more  a  burden  to 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  voyage,  than  a 
relief.  To  be  long  unoccupied  is  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  evils.  The  most  established  virtue  is  not 
fit  for  it.  Might  not  those  seasons  then  be  occupied 
with  his  entire  good  will  in  his  own  concerns  in 
some  way  likely  to  make  him  wiser  and  better? 
And  since  instruction  has  been  found  practicable 
even  at  an  adult  age,  might  not  this  instrument  of 
improvement  be  put  to  a  trial,  at  least  in  the  more 
numerous  ship's  companies,  with  a  hope  of  his  re- 
ceiving more  distinct  notions  of  strict  religious  duty, 
and  wearing  off  some  part  of  the  grossness  of  an 
untrained  mind  by  the  practice  of  thought  in  the 
course  of  instruction  ? 
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The  sense  of  religion,  as  a  feeling,  is  observed  to 
be  rather  quick  and  strong  in  the  sea-faring  life ; 
but  it  acts  with  great  uncertainty  upon  the  occasion, 
and  is  often  of  a  debased  and  superstitious  kind.  It 
is  a  sense  however  ready  to  promote  the  force  of 
instruction,  and  deserves  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  a 
better  culture.  Whatever  is  prudent  and  possible 
to  be  done  towards  this  end,  I  feel  persuaded  will 
have  a  candid  consideration  with  you,  as  also  that 
from  no  other  quarter  could  any  hints  come  so  well 
recommended  as  by  your  judgment.  They  especially 
among  you,  whose  former  years  have  been  the  most 
largely  engaged  in  sympathy  and  connection  with 
this  invaluable  body  of  men,  and  whose  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  nature  of  their  service  makes 
them  masters  of  the  practical  subject,  would  have 
their  country's  best  prayers  and  blessing  attending 
them  in  any  endeavour  to  add  this  one  praise  more 
to  the  character  of  the  comrades  and  companions  of 
their  former  meritorious  labours.  It  may  be  highly 
necessary  to  use  caution,  both  as  to  the  soundness  of 
any  instruction  to  be  given,  and  the  judiciousness  of 
the  arrangement  to  be  made  for  it.  But  you  will 
never  believe  that  any  quality  of  a  sailor's  mind, 
either  in  its  strength  or  its  bravery,  can  stand  upon 
the  sin  of  dissipation,  or  upon  a  moral  ignorance. 
When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  their  time 
these  men  pass  in  a  state  of  separation  from  many 
of  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  a  regular  religious 
institution,  we  may  see  some  apology  for  much  of 
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whatever  is  defective  in  them ;  but  a  cogent  reason, 
at  the  same  time,  for  endeavouring  to  qualify  as 
far  as  possible  their  peculiar  disadvantage.  The 
moving  scenes  of  hazard  and  vicissitude,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  live,  might,  to  considerate  minds 
among  them,  be  improved  into  an  effectual  dissuasive 
from  every  sin.  For  such  scenes  are  well  fitted  to 
put  the  conscience  upon  an  examination  of  itself 
before  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  all  argument 
and  motive  for  a  resolved  practical  piety.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  are  argument  and  motive,  but 
to  good  or  to  evil,  as  they  light  upon  minds  differ- 
ently prepared. 

To  conclude.  May  we  now  commend  ourselves 
to  Him  without  whom  our  labour  is  but  vain,  and 
our  counsels  folly,  in  prayer,  that  "He  would  pre- 
"  vent  us  in  our  doings  with  His  most  gracious 
"  favour,  and  further  us  with  His  continual  help, 
"  that  our  works  may  be  begun,  continued,  and 
«  ended  in  Him."  And  with  one  heart  and  mind 
may  we,  in  the  unfeigned  love  of  our  country, 
commend  it  and  all  its  welfare  to  His  omnipotent 
protection,  beseeching  Him,  that,  as  hitherto  He 
has  blessed  it  with  mercies  unexampled  in  public 
security  and  public  liberty,  as  well  as  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself  and  His  revealed  truth,  He  will 
still  be  pleased  to  be  our  mighty  Deliverer,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  His  Eternal  Son  will  ac- 
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cept  us,  in  our  several  imperfect  endeavours  for  its 
good,  to  His  glory.     Amen. 

Now  to  the  everblessed  Trinity,  Three  Persons, 
and  one  God,  be  ascribed  all  dominion,  honour,  and 
glory,  now  and  for  ever.     Amen. 
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Job  xxviii.  28. 

And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  un- 
derstanding. 

1  HE  right  education  of  the  young  has  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  themselves,  and 
of  Society  at  large,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  public  utility, 
to  lend  our  endeavours  in  promoting  this  beneficial 
object. 

God  has  ordained  that  the  young  should  be 
cast  upon  our  care  for  the  instruction  of  their 
minds,  and  the  formation  of  their  moral  principles. 
They  are  born  in  ignorance;  and  they  cannot  be 
their  own  teachers;  nor  find  their  way,  unguided, 
to  that  useful  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
some  among  them,  to  fit  them  for  their  callings  in 
life ;  nor  to  that  better  knowledge,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  them  all,  to  direct  them  into  a  course 
of  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  thereby  fit  them  for  the 
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attainment  of  a  Blessed  Immortality.  Thus  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  Maker  both  of  young  and 
old,  has  given  the  one  in  charge  to  the  other.  He 
has  made  the  rising  race,  who  are  the  flower  and 
dearest  hopes  of  our  families,  the  increase  of  our 
country,  and  the  continual  succession  of  His  Church 
upon  earth,  to  depend,  for  much  of  their  future 
usefulness  and  virtue,  upon  the  fostering  care  of 
instruction  which  we  may  bestow  upon  them  in  their 
early  life. 

There  is  always  ground  to  hope,  that  this  instruc- 
tion, judiciously  and  piously  applied,  will  not  be 
bestowed  altogether  in  vain.  What  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  to  expect,  that  childhood  and  youth 
well  educated,  will  pass  on,  in  maturity,  to  some 
habits  of  soberness,  reflection,  and  rectitude  of 
conduct;  that  age  will  confirm  the  good  lessons 
of  earlier  years ;  and  that  God  Himself  will  vouch- 
safe to  prosper  and  bless  endeavours  directed  to  His 
honour,  which  is  most  advanced  by  whatever  pro- 
motes the  prevalence  of  pure  Religion  and  Virtue 
in  the  world?  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
"  should  go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
"  from  it."a  Here  is  our  encouragement.  On  the 
contrary,  this  same  prime  of  life,  so  full  of  hope, 
when  rightly  directed,  if  left  destitute  of  improve- 
ment and  given  up  to  moral  and  religious  igno- 
rance, threatens  the  course  of  later  years  with  all  the 
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disorders  of  an  irregular  and  undisciplined  mind, 
lost,  like  a  vessel  without  a  star,  or  a  friendly  light, 
to  guide  it,  in  the  blind  ways  of  vice  and  evil. 

For  the  honour  of  God,  therefore ;  for  the  sake 
of  our  country ;  and  for  their  own  welfare,  the 
Education  of  Children  is  a  debt  of  kindness  which 
we  strictly  owe  to  them.  We  are  called  to  the 
discharge  of  this  debt  by  the  endearments  of  Re- 
Hgion,  and  by  the  feelings  of  humanity;  by  the 
Love  we  owe  to  God  and  to  Man.  And  the  Holy 
Jesus*  our  Saviour,  has  given  us  a  commandment, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and 
"  forbid  them  not ;"  a  commandment  which  we  shall 
scarcely  keep  in  its  spirit,  unless,  after  having  de- 
voted them  to  Him  in  Baptism,  we  teach  them  His 
Truth,  and  bring  them  into  the  advantages  of  His 
disciples,  by  a  suitable  instruction,  such  as  their 
minds  will  bear,  in  the  Faith  and  precepts  of  His 
religion. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  future  period  of  their  life 
that  we  have  to  provide  in  this  essential  interest  of 
their  being.  Their  minds,  at  present,  admit  of  beiqg 
fashioned  to  good,  or  to  evil.  Piety  and  practical 
reason  can  be  infused  into  their  tender  capacities. 
And,  young  as  they  are,  they  are  objects  of  the  care 
of  God,  and  should  be  so  of  ours.  It  is  the  mistake 
of  our  pride  and  selfishness,  to  think  little  of  the 
disposal  and  destination  of  children,  except  for  the 
sake   of  what  they  may   be  hereafter,  when  they 
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arrive  at  our  own  boasted  maturity.  Perhaps  they 
will  never  live  to  see  that  time.  But  what  then  ? 
they  are  endowed  with  a  reasonable  nature  and 
immortal  souls,  like  ourselves;  and  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Christ,  and  have  a  place  as- 
signed to  them  in  heaven,  as  well  as  we ;  and  their 
feelings  and  intellect  are  now  what  ours  once  were, 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  taught  to  know 
their  Creator,  and  render  Him  praise  in  their  little 
circles  of  thought  and  action.  Their  very  spring 
of  life  may  be  made  to  bear  its  fruits,  and  render 
an  offering,  not  unfit  to  be  laid  upon  His  altar. 
They  deserve  our  care,  in  regard  to  their  present, 
as  well  as  their  more  matured  virtue,  yet  in  distant 
expectation. 

Upon  this  good  work,  my  Christian  Brethren,  I 
am  called  to  discourse  to  you  to-day,  whilst  I  plead 
for  your  support  in  favour  of  the  National  School, 
which  has  been  established  for  some  years  in  this 
place,  and  contributed  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of 
instruction  among  the  children  of  your  growing 
and  populous  town.  God  has  blessed  your  town 
in  the  increase  of  its  traffick,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion. May  He  long  preserve  to  you  entire  these 
temporal  blessings,  the  resources  of  your  prosperity  ; 
and  grant  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  His 
sacred  Truth  to  grow  with  equal  vigour  and 
flourish  among  you,  that  you  May  become  distin- 
guished as  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous,  as  well  as 
a  thriving  and  opulent   people.     To   this  end  the 
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sound  religious  Education  of  the  young,  in  all 
ranks  of  your  community,  is  likely,  among  other 
means,  most  materially  to  conduce;  and  I  shall 
best  discharge  my  duty  on  this  occasion,  if  I  en- 
deavour to  lay  before  you,  in  a  more  distinct  view, 
the  essential  benefits  of  Education,  when  it  is  piously 
and  judiciously  directed.  For  it  is  that  kind  of 
Education  alone,  which  deserves  a  serious  name,  or 
would  justify  me  in  craving  your  public  support  and 
encouragement  of  it. 

Considerate  and  observant  persons  there  are, 
however,  and  they  not  wanting  in  benevolence, 
who  question  the  utility  of  giving  so  wide  a  diffu- 
sion to  instruction,  as  our  National  Schools  are 
designed  to  promote.  I  will  therefore  take  some 
notice  of  their  objections,  and  consider  how  far 
they  are  founded  in  truth.  And  since  Education 
is  seen  often,  in  the  event,  to  fail  of  its  good  effects, 
I  will  speak  to  the  causes  of  that  failure ;  and 
shew,  that  our  Christian  duty  in  this  case  still  re- 
mains, "that  we  be  not  weary  in  well-doing," b 
although  much  of  our  labour  and  bounty  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  immediate  fruit  of  their  benevolent 
designs. 

First,  concerning  the  real  beneficial  tendency 
of  Education.  It  will  be  impossible  to  boast  of  in- 
struction  as   a   blessing,   either    to    the   individual 
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who  receives  it,  or  to  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  unless  it  be  rationally  directed.  The  power 
of  reading,  or  the  use  of  it,  makes  no  man  either 
wise  or  virtuous.  By  itself  it  is  a  vague  and  un- 
distinguishing  faculty.  It  is  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  and  received,  that  determines  alto- 
gether the  character  and  value  of  our  studies  and 
acquired  knowledge.  Education  properly  under- 
stood, is  that  which  prepares  the  young  to  become 
good  men  hereafter,  and  regulates  their  minds 
from  the  first,  whilst  it  enlarges  their  ideas.  It 
is  that  which  instructs  them  to  think  and  act  as 
moral  and  religious  creatures ;  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  God  and  their  Saviour  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith;  to  understand  their  duties 
towards  God  and  Man,  which  they  were  born  to 
discharge ;  and  to  become  disposed  to  the  practice 
of  those  duties,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  they  act,  of  the  great  judgment  to  come, 
and  of  the  final  issues  of  a  good  or  an  evil  life,  in  an 
eternal  world,  under  the  righteous  government  of 
God.  Let  no  vain  sophistry  delude;  us  into  a  mis- 
direction of  our  studies.  Piety  and  virtue  are  the 
proper  work  and  business  of  our  existence,  in  all  its 
periods  and  stages,  from  the  first  dawn  of  our  reason, 
to  the  latest  improvement  of  it  in  our  grey-headed 
maturity.  It  follows,  that  to  communicate  the 
knowledge,  and  establish  the  first  principles  of  these 
things,  in  the  understanding  and  the  moral  choice, 
is  the  one  chief  purpose  and  most  legitimate  end  of 
youthful  instruction. 
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Perhaps  it  might  be  thought  that  the  true  scope 
of  education,  is  rather  to  furnish  the  young  with  the 
skill  and  learning  required  for  their  particular  call- 
ings in  life.  But  consider  this  point.  Our  callings 
in  life  are  not  the  end  for  which  we  are  sent  into 
the  world.  They  are  stations  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed wherein  we  may  do  what  is  right  and  good, 
and  practise  certain  duties,  and  serve  Him.  We 
are  not  born  to  be  mechanics  or  husbandmen,  mer- 
chants or  mariners.  These  callings  and  professions 
are  temporary  states  of  probation,  giving  birth, 
and  opportunity  of  exercise,  to  integrity,  patience, 
dependence  upon  God,  contented  and  virtuous 
industry,  and  supplying  the  means  of  doing  good 
in  various  ways.  Our  particular  callings  diversify 
the  occupations  of  life;  whilst  the  great  laws  of 
God,  and  the  business  of  our  moral  and  religious 
duty  resulting  from  them,  follow  us  into  every 
calling,  and  create  the  constant  employment  of 
our  habits  and  principles.  Whatever  may  be  our 
post  or  profession,  and  whatever  skill  or  learning 
it  may  require,  which,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be 
provided  in  youth,  still  our  first  and  last  care  for 
ourselves,  and  our  young  families,  should  be,  that 
we  be  instructed  in  our  obligations  and  duties,  and 
acquire  the  skill  of  being  good  men.  It  is  only  a 
debasement  of  the  mind,  either  for  the  young  or  the 
old,  to  separate  any  of  their  studies  or  pursuits  from 
this  controuling  moral  direction. 

The  Scripture  often  inculcates  the  superior  and 
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paramount  value  of  this  knowledge  which  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  practical  habits  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Thus,  in  my  text ;  "  Unto  man  he  said, 
Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  The  fear 
of  God  is  not  here  opposed  to  the  love  of  Him  ;  it 
expresses  simply  the  reverential  principle  of  reli- 
gion. The  chapter,  if  you  peruse  it,  is  a  discourse 
upon  the  knowledge  of  natural  things.  The  secrets 
and  wonders  of  nature  are  its  subject.  Yet,  after 
all,  there  is  something  better  for  man  to  know. 
"  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom." 
The  devout  apprehension  of  God  is  better  than  the 
unhallowed  speculation  of  His  works.  The  conti- 
nual call  of  Divine  wisdom  is  to  this  same  effect — 
"  Come,  ye  children,  and  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will 
"  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord."c 

In  truth,  all  other  knowledge,  if  unaccompanied 
with  this,  or  not  ministering  to  it,  is  but  a  learned 
ignorance ;  a  stir  and  curiosity  after  shadows  and 
trifles.  For  God,  and  our  duty,  and  our  last  end, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Salvation  and  Immortality 
which  illuminate  the  Christian  Faith,  are  the 
greatest  things  that  we  can  know,  and  the  highest 
objects  upon  which  we  can  exercise  our  under- 
standing. Of  that  Faith  it  is  the  eminent  attribute, 
to  include  in  it  "  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
"  knowledge."     Its  saviug  and  instructive  truths  are 
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at  once  of  the  first  necessity,  and  of  the  highest  esti- 
mation. If  the  young  have  their  minds  opened  to 
a  reception  of  these  truths,  according  to  their  capa- 
city of  apprehending  them,  they  are  acquiring  the 
elements  of  a  wisdom  which  it  will  be  the  best  em- 
ployment of  their  riper  years  to  bring  to  perfection 
in  their  personal  faith  and  practice. 

But  when  we  take  in  hand  to  educate  the  young, 
together  with  the  care  to  inform  their  understanding 
with  necessary  truth,  must  be  joined  the  government 
and  training  of  their  habits  and  actions.  The  ethical 
instruction  applied  will  be  unavailing,  if  there  be  no 
watchftd  and  practical  discipline  to  regulate  their 
dispositions  and  conduct.  Suffer  me  to  explain  myself 
in  this  important  point.  Education  will  never  pro- 
duce virtue  by  precepts  repeated  and  truths  incul- 
cated. To  encourage  the  heart  and  affections  of  the 
young  to  a  love  of  what  is  good ;  to  restrain  their 
wrong  propensities ;  to  watch  their  ways  of  behaviour, 
and  deal  with  them  according  to  their  essential  cha- 
racter, as  moral  agents,  by  making  them  perceive 
that  we  are  more  intent  on  what  they  do,  than  what 
they  learn  to  say  from  their  books;  this,  will  give 
efficiency  to  instruction,  and  convert  it  into  an  instru- 
ment of  practical  good.  In  proportion  as  our  Na- 
tional Schools  are  kept  up  to  this  standard,  by  being 
made  seminaries  of  Christian  virtue  as  well  as  of 
learning,  and  of  learning  principally  for  the  sake  of 
virtue,  they  will  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  judi- 
cious, and  the  patronage  of  benevolent  minds. 
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I  have  said  that  the  Scripture  inculcates  the  su- 
perior value  of  that  excellent  Knowledge  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  practical  habits  of  a 
good  life.  But  God,  who  sees  our  mistakes,  and 
how  prone  we  are  to  stop  short  in  knowledge  and 
notions,  instead  of  advancing  to  goodness,  has 
marked  our  prevalent  error  in  this  respect,  by  teach- 
ing us  the  utter  unprofitableness  of  knowledge,  even 
of  the  best  kind,  when  it  is  a  light  without  "  cha- 
"  rity ;"  that  is  to  say,  without  the  habit  of  sanctity 
and  goodness,  working  in  love  to  God  and  Man. 
"  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
"  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
"  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though 
"  I  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and 
"  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
"  mountains ;  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  no- 
"  thing." d  This  definitive  sentence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  be  taken  for  the  landmark  of  all  study, 
and  all  instruction.  Sacred  religious  knowledge, 
if  it  feed  not  the  flame  of  a  holy  and  obedient 
life,  is  vain  and  unprofitable  like  the  rest.  For 
what  of  knowledge  ?  Evil  Spirits  have  it ;  and  in 
great  perfection.  Bad  men  may  have  it.  But  the  soul 
actuated  by  its  knowledge  to  obedience,  and  go- 
verned by  this  Divine  principle  of  the  love  of  God, 
this  it  is  which  is  the  glory  of  saints,  and  which 
peoples  Heaven,  and  turns  the  schools  of  education 
into  nurseries  of  God's  Church,  and  does  His  work 
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in  the  world,  and  makes  the  world  and  His  Church 
to  be  the  nurseries  of  His  Eternal  Kingdom. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  our  National  Schools 
were  always  governed  and  considered  in  this  light, 
as  places  for  the  cultivation  of  moral  character  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  book  learning.     A  wise  hea- 
then6 will  inform  us  that  "to  educate  children  is 
"  to  teach  them  to  love,  and  dislike,  those  things 
"  which  are  worthy  of  their  love  and  dislike ;"    in 
other  words,  to  regulate  their  moral  choice ;  so  far 
as  human  care,  under  God's  gracious  help,  can  do  it. 
This  sentiment  of  heathen  wisdom  is  not  unworthy 
of  being  adopted  as  the  maxim  and  principle  of 
Christian  Schools.     Their  best  lessons  will  be  those 
which  dispose  the  young  to  become  sober,  modest, 
dutiful  to  parents,  faithful  to  masters,  chaste,  bene- 
volent, and  devout  towards  God.  And  although  some 
of  the  good  habits  in  which  we  may  endeavour  to 
initiate  them  cannot  be  practised  perfectly  but  in 
more  advanced  years,  yet  the  right  bias  of  disposition 
may  be  given ;  their  approbation  and  feeling  may  be 
engaged  on  the  side  of  duty,  in  their  first  essays  of 
moral  judgment  and  action ;  and  the  child  may  ac- 
quire, in  its  rudiments,  the  virtue  of  the  man.    The 
main  object  to  be  studied  in  this  important  concern 
is,  that  our  Schools  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
bare  preceptive  lesson  of  religion,  but  cherish  and 
nurture  its  practical  principles,  by  making  it  a  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  a  precept. 

c  Plato. 
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Education,  if  it  is  to  become  a  blessing  to  the 
individual,  or  the  diffusion  of  it  to  Society,  will  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  these  ideas  which  T  have 
now  described  and  enforced.  And  since  these  ideas 
are,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  as  prevail  in  the  sys- 
tem of  our  National  Schools,  and  form  the  pro- 
fessed design  of  them,  those  schools  are  institutions 
which  tend  to  communicate  a  public  good.  Their 
administration  may  not  always  be  so  happy  as  might 
be  desired,  nor  kept  true  to  their  best  ends.  Per- 
haps— I  speak  it  with  a  sincere  wish  for  their 
credit  and  increasing  utility — perhaps  the  elements 
of  school-learning  and  technical  studies  sometimes 
usurp  an  undue  preference  of  attention ;  while  the 
great  interests  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation 
fall  into  a  secondary  place.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
government  of  these  institutions  may  be  improved 
under  the  enlightened  zeal  and  inspection  of  their 
benevolent  Patrons,  and  their  Religious  Guardians. 
The  reformation  will  requite  the  care  which  it  may 
cost.  For  the  pursuit  of  this  higher  object  will  render 
the  whole  duty  of  guardianship  more  worthy  of 
a  Christian  and  a  liberal  mind.  To  take  a  part  in 
diffusing  the  small  elements  of  reading  or  other 
mechanical  scholarship,  is  but  a  humble  service, 
though  it  may  be  useful  in  its  place.  But  to  instil 
Christian  Faith  and  Virtue,  and  train  young  souls  to 
God,  is  another  kind  of  employment.  It  is  a  work 
for  nobles  and  princes;  for  sages;  for  ministers  of 
religion  ;  for  good  men  ;  for  us  all. 
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But  here  I  shall  pause  a  while,  to  consider  some 
of  the  objections  which  are  entertained  against  the 
wide  and  general  diffusion  of  Education.  Persons 
there  are,  neither  weak  in  judgment,  nor  disin- 
clined to  benevolence,  who  doubt  its  utility  on 
this  extended  scale.  They  appeal  to  their  living 
experience.  They  think  they  see  an  increase  of 
reading,  and  of  the  appetite  for  such  kind  of 
knowledge  as  books  can  give ;  and  no  signs  of  our 
people  being  made  better  by  it.  They  suspect  that 
it  tends  rather  to  unsettle  men  in  their  proper 
business  and  duties,  and  to  mar  the  best  habits  of 
their  sober  and  praiseworthy  character.  They  re- 
mark too,  not  without  some  disgust,  upon  the  in- 
ordinate pretensions  of  self-conceit,  generated  by 
a  frivolous  superficial  learning. 

But  that  Education,  of  which  alone  I  profess  to 
be  the  advocate,  as  entitled  to  the  efforts  of  a  pub- 
lic patronage,  is  exempted  from  the  force  of  these 
alleged  objections.  We  ask  not  your  support  for 
any  system  of  instruction  which  is  unconnected 
with  pure  and  fixed  principles  of  religion ;  and 
consequently  of  right  moral  conduct.  To  read 
and  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  initiated 
in  the  essential  doctrines  therein  taught,  is  the  basis 
of  that  learning  which  our  National  Schools  incul- 
cate. Unity  in  the  Church  of  God  ;  duty  to  Parents ; 
obedience  to  Magistrates;  fidelity  to  Masters; 
these  are  precepts  of  Christianity:  and  our  Na- 
tional Schools  enforce  them.     "That  we  may  lead 
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"  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
"  honesty  ;"f  is  the  prayer  of  our  religion ;  and 
it  forms  a  subject  of  all  sound  religious  instruction. 
Unless  therefore  the  word  of  the  God  of  peace  can 
be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  disturbing  the  world ; 
unless  doctrines  of  obedience,  justice,  union,  and 
charity  breed  licentiousness,  or  tend  to  dissolve  the 
just  relations  of  civil  life,  and  untie  the  golden  bands 
of  social  order;  we  beseech  you  to  favour  our 
Schools,  and  the  unoffending  knowledge  which  they 
impart,  and  enable  us  to  open  their  doors  to  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

It  is  true,  that  the  ability  to  read,  and  thereby 
to  converse  with  books,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  gift  of  education.  This,  we  grant,  is  an  error, 
contemptible  in  its  judgment,  fatal  and  pernicious 
in  its  result.  Books  are  good  or  evil,  just  as  the 
writers  of  them  are  good  or  bad  men ;  and  reading 
is  a  faculty  absolutely  indifferent  to  virtue  or 
to  vice. 

A  people  of  readers  may  be  a  profligate,  trifling, 
mutinous,  irreligious,  and  even  ignorant  people ; 
ignorant,  because  ruled  by  bad  passions,  and  false 
ideas.  If  education  be  extended  only  to  multiply 
such  readers;  if  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  pave  a 
broader  way  of  access  for  the   communications   of 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 
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an  immoral  and  vitiated  press,  the  proselyting  efforts 
of  a  corrupted  or  a  schismatical  religion,  or  the  arts 
and  overtures  of  designing  men ;  woe  to  the  coun- 
try which  falls  under  such  an  influence,  and  to  the 
misguided  victims  of  instruction,  educated  into 
guilt  and  error. 

We  do  not  deny  it.  Something  of  this  kind 
may  take  place.  General  education  disjoined  from 
good  principles  will  work  in  this  manner.  Nay, 
after  that  Religion  herself  has  taught  our  children 
to  read,  it  is  still  possible  that  Infidelity  may  teach 
our  youth  to  think,  and  Vice  finish  in  the  world 
the  studies  which  began  under  happier  auspices  in 
our  schools. 

Against  this  result  God  has  given  us  no  absolute 
security.  For  the  world  is  a  scene  of  temptation, 
and  foil  of  evil — "  It  lieth  in  wickedness." h  Such 
security  as  we  can  command,  must  be  sought  in  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  our  plans,  and  dependence 
upon  God's  own  grace  and  blessing.  But  the  ob- 
servation of  this  eventual  danger,  to  which  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes,  serves  to  establish  the  maxim 
which  I  have  intended  to  enforce ;  viz.  that  Educa- 
tion, to  be  of  any  real  value,  must  be  directed ;  and 
our  National  Schools,  to  produce  the  benefit  in- 
tended by  them,  must  take  care  of  the  substantial 

h  1  John  v.  19. 
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things  which  relate  to  the  principles  of  good  and 
evil.  Reinforce  the  discipline  of  those  Schools, 
if  need  be ;  improve  their  government ;  give  energy 
to  their  moral  tone ;  do  every  thing  to  render 
them  efficient.  To  neglect  them,  would  be  to  give 
up  our  ground  at  once  to  a  certain  inroad  of  evil. 

In  the  last  place,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  causes 
which,  sometimes,  in  the  end  frustrate  the  success  of 
education,  when  it  has  been  ever  so  wisely  and  reli- 
giously conducted. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  concur  to  this  fail- 
ure. There  is  so  much  of  instability  in  the  young, 
in  every  part  of  their  minds ;  in  their  manner  of 
thinking,  their  choice,  and  resolutions ;  and  so  much 
of  active  evil  abroad  in  the  world ;  characters  and 
tempers  are  so  various  ;  and  duty,  in  some  instances, 
so  difficult,  and  the  restraints  which  it  imposes  so 
unwelcome,  and  our  common  nature  so  prone  to 
err ;  that  none  of  the  fair  beginnings  of  early  virtue 
which  originate  in  the  controuling  care  of  others, 
can  ever  be  altogether  proof  against  the  contrary 
dangers  of  temptation  by  which  they  yet  remain  to 
be  assailed.  A  Church  cannot  certainly  plant  virtue 
in  the  old ;  nor  can  a  School  in  the  young.  Their 
own  will,  when  they  enter  into  life,  remains  for 
trial.  God  tries  them  by  it.  Previous  discipline 
may  instruct  and  prepare  them ;  but  the  scene  of 
probation  lies  beyond  the  school.     Lusts  and  pas- 
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sions,  which  hitherto  have  been  dormant,  will  soli- 
cit; dissolute  companions  will  attempt  to  make  a 
prey  of  their  unguarded  minds:  false  representa- 
tions of  things  will  be  offered  to  them,  in  favour  of 
sins  made  creditable  by  custom  and  the  popular 
voice;  unhallowed  practices,  followed  by  others, 
will  invite  them  into  the  same  engagements.  The. 
very  oracles  to  which  they  trust,  books,  will  betray 
them,  whilst  Infidelity  seeks  to  argue,  and  Vice 
to  flatter  them,  from  their  better  sense.  Then,  God, 
and  His  law,  and  early  lessons  of  piety,  will  all  be 
forgotten ;  or  may  be.  This  is  their  appointed 
conflict.  If  they  fail  in  it,  let  not  education  bear 
the  blame.  When  it  has  done  its  part,  and  given 
them  a  fair  light  to  guide  them — their  own  souls 
must  answer  for  the  rest.  It  were  too  great  a  bless- 
ing, and  too  high  privilege,  to  be  conceded  to  us  in 
our  duty  of  instructing  the  young,  if  we  could  in- 
fallibly send  forth  good  men  and  sound  Christians 
in  all  who  pass  under  a  religious  instruction.  But 
God's  own  infinite  Spirit  does  not  work  in  that 
manner;  nor,  therefore,  can  any  labours  of  ours, 
which  are  entirely  subordinate  to  Him,  and  must 
move  within  His  circle  of  operation. 

In  one  instance,  however,  our  National  Schools 
might  be  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  prudence 
of  Parents; — if  they  did  not  withdraw  their  child- 
ren from  the  influence  of  the  School  discipline, 
especially  the  discipline  of  the  Sunday,  at  so  early 
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an  age  as  they  are  in  the  practice  of  doing.  When 
some  little  progress  in  elementary  learning  has  been 
made;  (I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  so 
far  as  my  observation  extends;)  they  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  work  is  completed ;  and  dissolve  the 
connexion  between  the  child  and  his  best  hopes  of 
effectual  improvement.  If  they  would  reflect  that 
reading  and  arithmetical  learning,  and  all  such  at- 
tainments, are  acquired  more  rapidly  than  good 
principles ;  and  that  the  advanced  years  of  child- 
hood, or  of  youth,  are  the  critical  seasons  when  the 
unintermitted  sway  of  a  moral  direction  is  most 
necessary,  because  then  the  will  and  judgment 
begin  to  dispute  with  duty,  they  would  seek  rather 
to  prolong  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  School, 
and  the  pious  exercises  of  the  Sunday  discipline  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  thereby  give  time  for  the  charac- 
ters of  religion  to  be  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
their  children.  Premature  liberty  undoes  the  be- 
neficial influence  begun.  Perhaps  engagements  in 
business,  or  other  domestic  necessities,  exclude 
them  from  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  course  of 
instruction.  But  the  Sunday  remains,  or  ought  to 
remain,  sacred  to  their  use.  The  salutary  lessons  of 
the  School,  and  the  devotions  of  the  Church,  would 
then  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  I  would  entreat  the 
considerate  parent  not  willingly  to  forego  this  op- 
portunity. Believe  me,  all  the  aids  which  can  be 
had,  conducing  to  fortify  the  right  principles  of 
our  children,  are  not  more  than  necessary  to  cor- 
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rect  in  them  their  own  propensities  to  evil,  and 
forestall  from  without  the  desolating  corruptions 
of  the  world. 

To  conclude. — A  sound  conviction  of  the  es- 
sential benefits  of  a  Religious  and  Moral  Education, 
will  best  bespeak  your  favour  to  the  National 
School,  for  which  I  now  crave  your  support.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  that,  in  your  large  and  opulent 
town,  the  funds  of  this  school  are  permitted  to 
languish,  and  its  patrons  to  be  discouraged,  by  the 
want  of  your  friendly  cooperation.  It  is  a  good  and 
a  pious  work  to  provide  wholesome  instruction  for 
the  ignorant,  and  rear  the  young  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  Creator  and  Redeemer.  In  this  work  you 
will  bestow  your  contributions  upon  a  stock  which 
cannot  miss  of  its  returns  to  your  satisfaction  and 
your  reward.  You  will  bestow  them  to  the  benefit 
of  children  who  have  souls  of  the  like  immortal 
mould  with  your  own,  and  equally  dear  to  God  ;— 
though  He  has  left  them  less  favoured  in  their 
present  gifts  and  resources,  that  you  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  shewing  your  love  and  kindness 
to  them.  If  your  own  early  years  ever  experienced 
the  advantage  of  a  superintending  care  of  instruc- 
tion, let  me  invite  you  to  repay  the  blessing  to 
these  children  who  are  now  before  you.  If  you 
have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  its  loss,  spare  them 
the  like  privation.  Lend  your  help  in  counteract- 
ing the  wide  reign  of  evil,  and  averting  the  dangers 
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of  sin  and  of  misery,  temporal  and  eternal,  which 
beset  them,  if  they  are  abandoned  to  a  moral 
ignorance. 

Some  among  them  may  disappoint  you  in  the 
fruits  of  their  education ;  and  some  may  prove  un- 
thankful for  your  kindness.  But  we  must  be  patient 
and  humble  in  doing  good ;  and  bless  God  that  we 
are  permitted  to  succeed  in  it  in  any  degree.  If 
among  the  many  taught  a  few  grow  up  well,  and 
answer  to  your  wishes  in  their  praiseworthy  cha- 
racter, sufficient  will  be  your  recompense  for  all 
that  you  may  have  given,  or  all  that  you  may 
have  done,  for  them.  But  perhaps  the  power  of 
a  religious  and  well-principled  education  is  seldom 
wholly  lost.  For  a  time  it  may  give  way,  or  even 
seem  to  be  obliterated.  But  after  the  first  conflict 
with  the  world  is  over,  many  are  the  examples 
in  which  it  has  revived  again,  and  returned  with 
great  force ;  serving  to  recall  to  repentance,  although 
it  could  not  preserve  in  innocence.  Wherefore, 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt 
"  find  it  after  many  days."1 

But  let  us  now  offer  our  prayers  for  these  chil- 
dren to  the  Giver  of  all  wisdom,  and  the  Father  of 
lights,  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  have  compassion 
upon  their  frailty  and    their   ignorance ;    that  He 

*  Eccles.  xi.  1 . 
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may  lead  them  to  profit  by  what  they  learn,  and 
pass  from  the  knowledge  of  His  Holy  Truth  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  it.  Among  their  other  virtues, 
may  He  plant  in  them  the  feelings  of  a  kind  and 
grateful  heart  towards  the  friends  and  protectors  of 
their  youth, — you  their  benefactors.  And  may  we 
all,  with  them,  meet  together,  after  a  life  of  obedi- 
ence, to  rejoice  in  the  fruit  of  our  knowledge,  in  His 
heavenly  kingdom,  through  His  mercy  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Saviour. 
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I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed,  that,  in  challenging 
the  first  regard  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  I  imply 
any  wish  to  see  the  other  learning  of  a  popular  School 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inefficiency.  A  spirit  of  industry, 
and  carefulness  in  the  use  of  their  time,  are  primary  vir- 
tues to  the  young.  If  these  are  maintained  in  a  school 
they  will  ensure  to  its  pupils,  in  their  several  kinds  of 
study,  all  the  progress  which  their  faculties  admit  of. 
It  is  the  practical  estimation  in  which  the  two  objects, 
Virtue  and  Learning,  are  respectively  held,  and  the  as- 
cendancy given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  actual  tone 
and  conduct  of  the  Institution,  that  require,  as  I  venture  to 
suggest,  to  be  regulated. 

In  fact  our  Schools  derive  much  from  the  views  and 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  from  the  character  of  those  who  take 
a  lead  in  their  formation,  or  their  government.  Unless 
there  be  a  decided  love  and  esteem  of  Religion  and  Chris- 
tian Virtue,  in  the  persons  who  act  upon  them,  it  is  to 
expect  things  impossible,  to  hope  that  they  will  contribute, 
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in  any  essential  degree,  to  the  propagation  of  a  sound 
Faith,  or  of  good  morals,  or,  consequently,  to  public  or 
private  happiness. 

Schemes  of  popular  Instruction  there  are,  which  are 
brought  forward  in  the  present  day,  of  another  kind  of 
complexion.  The  declared  intent  of  them  is  to  diffuse  a 
taste  for  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Knowledge,  and  facili- 
tate its  acquisition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sources  of 
intellectual  recreation  may  thus  be  opened  to  those  whose 
sphere  of  action  has  hitherto  been  that  of  labour  rather  than 
study ;  and  that  improvements  in  Art  and  practical  Science 
may  also  be  expected  from  this  union  of  the  working  hand 
and  the  speculative  mind.  Humanity  forbids  it,  that  we 
should  entertain  the  wish  to  keep  in  a  depressed  unculti- 
vated state  the  intellect  of  a  nation,  in  any  of  its  classes. 
Least  of  all  would  it  be  reasonable,  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipating in  our  general  civilization,  the  minds  of  that  class, 
from  whose  useful  labour  manv  of  the  means  of  our  civiliza- 
tion  have  been  derived. 

But  our  Civilization  itself,  what  is  it  but  a  speculative 
or  a  mechanical  fantom,  except  as  it  gives  larger  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  Virtue,  private,  social,  or  religious? 
We  might  as  well  be  in  the  woods,  where  our  forefathers 
were,  as  in  the  midst  of  looms  and  engines,  pictures  and 
libraries,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure  or 
accommodation  which  these  things  produce,  unless  we  lift 
our  views  to  a  point  of  moral  elevation  above  them,  and  are 
intent  on  some  better  object  which  the  Conscience  can 
approve,  as  the  proper  aim  and  business  of  the  responsible 
creatures  of  God.  And  this  view  of  things,  which  has 
always  been  the  true  one,  is  only  made  infinitely  certain* 
and  important  beyond  all  expression,  by  the  great  Revela- 
tion of  Christianity ;  a  Revelation  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  possess,  and  our  misery  not  to  know  how  to  esteem, 
or  to  use. 
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The  novel  schemes  of  instruction,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  are  intitled  to  their  praise,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  limited  purposes  to  which  they  are  more 
obviously  formed :  those  purposes  being,  mental  recrea- 
tion to  the  individual,  and  the  prospect  of  an  accession  of 
new  improvements  in  certain  branches  of  art  and  mecha- 
nical science.  But  if  these  plans  are  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
sense  in  which,  I  think,  they  are  sometimes,  rather  osten- 
tatiously described,  as  an  Education  of  the  people,  or  a 
system  of  instruction  embracing  the  great  interests  of  pub- 
lic and  private  happiness,  they  assume  a  different  charac- 
ter. In  this  other  light,  they  betray  the  want  not  only  of 
an  enlarged  wisdom,  but  of  genuine  humanity.  Their 
tendency,  at  the  best,  is  to  keep  our  darkling  nature  for 
ever  in  the  dust  and  drudgery  of  the  laboratory  or  the 
workshop,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of  cloudy  speculation  which 
hovers  over  that  kind  of  scene ;  instead  of  refreshing  it 
with  the  wholesome  air  of  heavenly  Truth  and  Virtue,  and 
opening  to  it  the  prospects  of  its  true  melioration  and  ulti- 
mate blessedness. — We  may  proceed  upon  these  mistaken 
ideas.  We  may  introduce  the  Encyclopaedia,  to  supplant 
the  Scripture,  in  the  studies  of  our  people,  and  make  them 
expert  chemists,  theoretic  artificers,  and  proficients  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  polytechnic  school.  When  we  have 
degraded  their  feelings  and  intellect  by  this  misnamed 
cultivation,  I  suspect  we  shall  have  prepared  them  for 
the  description  which  the  great  Poet  has  stamped  upon  a 
race,  of  old  times,  of  the  like  character  and  pursuits, 

Studious  they  appear 

Of  arte  that  polish  life ;  inventors  rare ; 
Uiimindful  of  their  Maker,  though  His  Spirit 
Taught  them ;  but  they  His  gifts  acknowledge  none." 

Meanwhile  we  want  the  Poet's  pen,  or  an  Angel's 
tongue,  to  recall  us  to  a  recollection  of  what  we  are,  and  of 
the  ends  of  our  being — 

•  Par.  Lost,  xi.  609. 
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Created  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 

The  Roman  poet  indeed  has  ranked  the  inventors  of  arts, 
in  his  Elysium,  among  the  most  sacred  benefactors  of  the 
human  race : 

Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 
Quique  Sacerdotes  casti  dum  vita  manebat, 
Quique  pit  vates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 
Inventas  out  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

But  this  sentiment  partakes  of  the  unenlightened  Pagan 
spirit.     The  Christian  poet  will  be  our  better  guide. 

It  has  been  well  said,  with  regard  to  the  great  body 
of  our  people,  though  upon  another  subject,  not  that  of 
Education ;  "  Patience,  labour,  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
religion,  should  be  recommended  to  them ;  all  the  rest 
is  downright  fraud."  I  shall  not  adopt  this  maxim  of 
wisdom,  in  its  full  latitude,  by  saying,  that  all  the  rest  is 
downright  fraud  in  the  subject  of  popular  instruction. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  unless  the  principles 
of  a  moral  and  religious  life  be  made  the  groundwork  of 
their  instruction,  and  the  sentiments  and  duties  of  such  a 
life  recommended  to  them  as  their  first  honour  and  main 
concern,  all  the  rest  is  downright  folly;  and  we  must 
renounce  our  Christianity,  and  our  rational  conscience,  to 
think  otherwise. 

It  would  ill  become  the  minister  of  religion,  to  de- 
preciate the  ingenious  talent  and  skill  exercised  in  many 
departments  of  the  artificial  labour  of  our  country;  or 
to  overlook  the  connexion  which  the  system  of  that  labour 
has  with  the  supplies  of  our  national  wealth.  I  have  no 
intention  of  doing  either.  But  the  moral  habits  of  our 
people  are  still  the  most  essential  element  of  our  public 
strength  and  security.     A  religious,  sober,  upright,  virtU- 
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oufl  people,  would  be  more  powerful,  as  such,  than  they 
could  be  by  the  command  of  the  most  unbounded  pecuni- 
ary resources,  or  of  the  whole  panoply  of  engineering 
and  manufacturing  art.  Civil  union  is  strength;  morals 
are  strength;  the  protecting  favour  of  God  is  strength. 
Public  wealth,  without  these  safeguards,  is  only  a  source 
of  low  cupidity,  discontent,  corruption,  and  consequent 
insecurity.  We  rely  much  upon  our  powers  of  manual 
and  mechanic  skill.  But  no  mechanism,  as  yet,  has  in- 
vented the  wheel  to  make  a  nation  brave,  united,  or 
happy. — And  these  are  truths'  not  liable  to  be  disputed. 
The  fear  is,  lest  they  should  be  forgotten,  in  the  modern 
institutions  of  our  times. 
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1  Timothy  iv.  12, 13. 

Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  but  be  thou  an  example 
of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity, 
in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity. 

Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation^ 
to  doctrine, 

1  HE  office  which  we  bear  as  Christian  ministers 
is  so  honourable  in  its  work,  and  yet  lays  us  under 
so  weighty  a  responsibility  to  God  and  man,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  we  ought  more  to  rejoice 
in  our  sacred  calling,  or  tremble  under  it  in  the  fear 
lest  it  suffer  injury  at  our  hands,  and  our  discharge 
of  it  fall  short  of  our  obligations. 

As  to  our  office  itself,  it  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
a  high  and  excellent  one.  To  us  is  given  to  be 
messengers  and  teachers  of  Divine  Truth  ;  stewards 
of  God's  word  and  sacraments ;  and  to  minister  to 
Him  in  holy  things  for  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  souls  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
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Christ.  Our  comission  is  briefly  described  in  that 
affecting  address  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus:  "Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves, 
"  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church 
"  of  God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own 
"  blood." k  And  if  this  be  our  charge,  what  other 
calling  can  there  be  named  which  would  confer 
upon  us  so  gracious  a  work,  directed  to  such  noble 
ends,  embracing  alike  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  man  ? 

We  have  cause  therefore  to  congratulate  ourselves 

upon  the  preeminence  of  our  calling,  and  its  duties ; 

and  adopt  the  devout  feeling  of  the  apostle  in 
thanking  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  enabled 
us,"  in  this  our  day,  by  the  public  authority  of  His 

Church,  and  so  far  "  counted  us  faithful,  putting  us 

"  into  the  ministry." l 

But  if  we  look  more  deliberately  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  obligations  which  attach  to  this 
our  office,  it  is  likely  that  reflections  of  another  kind 
will  succeed  to  those  we  had  entertained  before. 
When  we  consider  how  much  industry,  self-command, 
patience,  and  faithfulness  it  requires;  what  are  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us  in  the  discharge  of  it ; 
what  the  hinderances  arising  from  the  infirmities  and 
fellings  of  our  own  minds  within;  what  the  un- 
it Acts  zz.  28.  1  1  Tim.  i.  12. 
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tractableness  and  opposition  of  the  world  to  the  laW9 
of  Christ  which  we  have  to  inculcate;  what  the 
accidental  disfavour  and  ignoble  tempers  of  men 
ever  ready  to  thwart  our  personal  labours ;  together 
with  the  greatness  of  the  interest  at  issue  in  the 
result  of  our  ministry,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  loss  or  salvation  of  souls;  we  shall  probably 
begin  to  question  our  fitness  for  the  work  we  have 
undertaken ;  sentiments  of  humility  and  self-distrust, 
and  a  secret  fear  of  our  own  deficiency,  will  seem 
best  suited  to  the  anxieties  of  our  condition ;  and 
we  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
"  these  things  ?"  how  shall  we  be  able  to  answer 
to  our  trust  ? 

Nor  is  this  a  fictitious  view  of  the  nature  of  our 
charge,  nor  stretched  beyond  the  truth.  Many  of 
the  wisest  men  of  our  order  have  enforced  the  same 
ideas  of  it.  They  found  they  could  do  no  otherwise. 
From  their  experience  they  have  transcribed  into 
their  writings  the  hazards,  the  labours,  the  tempta- 
tions, which  we  in  our  turn  may  expect  to  encounter. 
Some  of  the  primitive  Fathers  have  written  with 
great  energy  on  this  topic.  They  have  so  expressed 
themselves  as  if  they  seemed  almost  desirous  of  dis- 
suading men  from  the  ministry.  Why  need  I  men- 
tion with  what  eloquence  Chrysostom,  among  others, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  sacerdotal  office,  has  described 
his  own  reluctancy  to  undertake  it;  his  deep  re- 
verential sense  of  its  duties ;  and  his  dread  of  wanting 
the  due  qualifications  for  it  ?  Another  eminent  Father, 
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Gregory  Nazianzen,  has  left  to  us  the  history  of  his 
fears,  and  desire  of  retreat™,  when  he  was  called  to 
a  public  station  in  the  Church ;  fears  originating 
in  that  onerous  character  of  being  made  a  teacher 
and  a  pattern  to  others. 

It  was  in  the  same  strain  our  own  virtuous  and 
learned  Bishop  Bull,  whose  mind  was  much  nurtured 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  Church,  employed 
his  pen  in  shewing,  that  "  the  priestly  office  was 
"  difficult  and  dangerous."* 

But  on  this  head  we  may  refer  to  inspired 
authority  in  the  testimonies  of  Scripture.  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  certain  chapters  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  are  like  a  manual  for  ministers. 
These  portions  of  holy  writ  will  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  charge  confided  to  our  care.  The  prophet, 
by  his  strong  representations  made  to  the  watchmen 
who  did  not  raise  their  voice,  to  give  God's  people 
the  needful  warning,  and  to  the  shepherds  who  did 
not  feed  the  flock,  will  make  us  understand  what 
our  danger  is,  if  we  neglect  our  duty:  and  the 
apostle,  by  his  multiplied  instructions  and  admoni- 
tions, delivered  to  one  who  gave  every  promise  of 
ministerial  fidelity,  will  inform  us  what  are  the 
various  services  of  doctrine  and  of  life,  which  we 
must  engage  for,  if  we  will  fulfil  it. 


m  Apologet.  Orat.  I.  torn.  i. 

n  In  his  Sermon  having  that  title  ;  Works,  vol.  I.  serm.  VI. 
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If  such  then  be  our  case,  the  holy  ground  we 
tread  is  not  altogether  so  safe  and  easy  as  we  per- 
haps might  wish  it  to  be.  But  to  retreat  from  the 
responsibilities  of  our  trust  is  not  within  our  option. 
We  have  sought  it ;  and  we  cannot  renounce  our 
vows,  nor  retract  the  faith  of  our  solemn  voluntary 
engagements.  The  Church  has  invested  us  with  our 
duties,  and  demands  their  performance.  Souls  are 
waiting  upon  our  ministry,  and  expect  its  services. 
God  has  put  His  public  seal  upon  us ;  and  His  im- 
press cannot  be  obliterated  or  effaced.  In  a  word, 
we  have  "  put  our  hand  to  the  plough ;"  and  to 
"  look  back"  would  be  to  forfeit  our  promises  and 
our  conscience,  and  unfit  ourselves  for  "  the  kingdom 
"  of  heaven." 

Our  conviction  therefore  of  the  difficulties  which 
may  attend  our  office,  or  of  personal  temptations 
likely  to  affect  our  discharge  of  it,  ought  in  reason 
to  operate  only  in  exciting  us  to  a  spirit  of  watch- 
fulness and  care  ;  that  by  God's  gracious  help, 
strengthening  our  right  intentions,  we  may  be  able 
at  the  last  to  render  to  Him  some  account  of  those 
duties  which  we  sustain,  for  our  own  probation,  no 
less  than  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  Apostle  in  my  text  adverts  to  some  possible 
cause  of  fear  in  the  case  of  the  youthful  and  less 
experienced  minister.  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
"  youth :"  let  no  man  have  just  occasion  to  despise 
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it.  This  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  leads  me  to 
some  observations  upon  the  earlier  period  of  our 
own  ministry. 

We  commonly  enter  upon  our  office  at  a  time  of 
life,  when,  although  our  intentions  towards  God  may 
be  pure,  yet  the  absence  of  the  lights  of  experience 
and  matured  reflection  may  hinder  us  in  some  mea- 
sure from  estimating  the  real  nature  of  the  service  to 
which  we  are  devoting  ourselves ;  and  our  then  par- 
tial knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  calling  may  be 
to  the  detriment  of  our  first  conduct  in  it.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  one  can  by  any  previous  estimate 
know  what  it  is  to  have  the  care  of  souls;  what 
demands  of  duty,  what  instances  of  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, what  sacrifices  and  surrenders  of  self-will  are 
connected  with  it  ?  No  wisdom  can  in  this  practical 
subject  anticipate  the  lessons  of  time  and  experience : 
nor  will  any  rectitude  of  thought  and  purpose  supply 
us  at  once  with  the  real  measures  of  conduct.  Till 
we  are  tried,  we  shall  scarcely  know  what  manner 
of  persons  we  are ;  nor  how  our  habits  of  character 
and  temper  will  comply  or  interfere  with  the  claims 
of  our  calling. 

Suggestions  therefore  of  friendly  counsel,  or 
friendly  admonition,  seem  as  if  they  might  with 
propriety  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  those, 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  been  long  conversant  in  those 
duties  which  belong  to  us  all,  and  in  which  we  have 
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a  common  interest.  St.  Paul  evidently  was  anxious 
that  the  youthful  minister,  whom  he  wished  to  direct 
and  inform,  should  consider  the  natural  disadvantages 
of  his  age,  and  guard  against  the  mistakes  and 
deficiencies  to.  which  it  was  liable,  that  they  might 
bring  no  discredit  upon  him.  For  if  he  who  was 
to  be  an  example  to  others,  had  visible  blemishes 
in  himself,  his  functions  were  dishonoured,  and  the 
use  of  his  example  lost. 

This  pointed  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  then,  will 
deserve  our  reflection,  and  may  direct  it.  And  if  to 
so  approved  and  well  prepared  a  minister  as  Timothy, 
whose  praise  in  knowledge,  in  gifts,  and  in  life,  St. 
Paul  has  largely  expressed  in  these  two  Epistles,  it 
were  yet  no  wrong  to  offer  to  him  this  warning, 
"  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth ;"  the  same  salutary 
admonition  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous  by  others, 
who  may  have  his  years,  and  can  scarcely  hope  to 
surpass  him  in  endowments  of  nature  or  of  grace. 

Having  thus  stated,  in  the  first  place,  the  gracious 
and  honourable  work  of  our  ministerial  calling,  and, 
in  the  second,  adverted  in  a  general  manner  to  its 
dangers  and  difficulties;  perhaps  it  will  be  allowed 
me,  in  the  remaining  branch  of  my  discourse,  to  ad- 
dress to  the  younger  part  of  my  brethren  assembled 
on  this  occasion  (for  with  regard  to  others,  I  would 
rather  descend  from  the  preacher's  to  the  hearer's 
place)  a  more  distinct  view  of  some  of  those  mis- 
takes to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  by  which,  so  far 
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as  we  yield  to  them,  we  shall  be  disabled  from 
satisfying  our  proper  character,  either  as  patterns  or 
teachers;  patterns  of  Christian  virtue,  or  teachers 
of  Christian  truth. 

To  the  consideration  of  both  these  objects  we  are 
directed  by  my  text.  If  the  minister  be  required 
to  "  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
"  doctrine ;"  he  is  also  enjoined,  and  this  branch 
of  his  duty  seems  to  take  the  precedence,  to  be  "  an 
"  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation, 
"  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  purity."  In  accordance  with 
this  twofold  precept  of  the  Apostle,  I  will  notice 
some  of  the  temptations  which  seem  to  lie  in  our 
way,  first,  in  the  government  of  our  conduct,  and, 
secondly,  of  our  studies. 

I.  So  far  as  I  may  venture  to  judge  for  others, 
one  of  the  chief  temptations,  likely  to  sway  and 
mislead  us,  is  a  disposition  to  think  too  favourably  of 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world,  and  then 
of  ourselves,  when  we  keep  nearly  upon  the  same 
level  of  virtue  with  it. 

Conformity  to  the  general  usage  in  turn  of  mind 
and  maxims  of  conduct  is  deemed  almost  a  security 
for  our  personal  rectitude.  Habits  of  occupation 
and  of  thought,  indulgences  and  pursuits,  which 
have  the  sanction  of  the  age,  especially  of  the  more 
cultivated  classes  of  it,  seem  to  come  recommended  to 
us  by  an  adequate  authority,  and  we  readily  lend  our- 
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selves  to  the  persuasion,  that  those  things  cannot  be 
inconsistent  with  the  innocent  liberty  of  Clergymen 
provided  our  stated  public  functions  are  observed, 
which  in  others  we  see  are  tolerated  or  approved. 
The  very  modesty  of  youth  favours  this  disposition 
of  deferring  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  others. 
Certainly  the  fortitude  of  an  independent  judgment, 
or  the  decision  of  mind  to  discriminate  on  shades 
of  conduct,  is  not  one  of  its  common  qualities :  and 
although  it  may  be  strongly  armed  in  the  abhorrence 
of  open  vice,  it  does  not  so  promptly  take  the  alarm 
at  specious  evil. 

Here  then  lies  the  danger  to  our  own  principles 
and  our  ministerial  usefulness.  Where  shall  we 
properly  look  for  the  standard  of  Christian  virtue, 
either  as  ministers  or  as  men ;  that  standard  which 
we  must  resort  to  ourselves,  before  we  can  exemplify 
it  in  any  degree  to  others?  Not  assuredly  to  the 
established  usage  of  the  world,  unless  the  world  has 
become  singularly  improved,  and  elevated  above 
itself.  There  was  a  time  when  the  power  of  evil 
was  so  much  abroad,  that  St.  John  could  say  no  less 
than  "that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 
And  the  world's  general  resurrection  from  that  state 
is  not  yet  come.  No.  The  laws  of  holiness  and 
virtue  must  be  sought  in  their  true  home,  which 
is  not  the  world  at  large.  They  must  be  drawn  from 
the  fountains  of  truth,  the  Scriptures ;  next,  from 
our  own  reason  and  conscience  ;  from  books  of  sound 
piety   and   wisdom ;    from   the  institutions   of  the 
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Church ;  from  the  examples  of  good  men ;  from  the 
lives  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  Apostles  and  Prophets ; 
above  all,  from  the  great  exemplar  we  have  pro- 
posed to  us  in  the  life  of  our  Redeemer.  These  are 
authorities  for  us  to  follow ;  guides  to  consult  who 
will  require  our  confidence;  genuine  oracles  of 
counsel  and  direction.  But  as  to  the  popular  usage, 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  indulgences  of  society, 
in  most  of  the  discriminating  questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  duty  and  error,  holiness  and  sin,  they  can 
scarcely  be  fit  to  be  regarded  by  us  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  occasions  of  trying  our  integrity,  our 
self-command,  our  adherence  to  God ;  and  affording 
an  exercise  to  that  power  of  our  minds,  "  in  refusing 
"  the  evil,  and  choosing  the  good,"  which  runs 
through  our  whole  course  of  probation. 

It  would  argue  great  moroseness  of  temper,  or 
rather  plain  ignorance  in  moral  subjects,  to  treat 
the  common  pursuits  of  life  most  in  use,  whether  of 
pleasure,  or  of  business,  either  as  essentially  sinful, 
or  as  necessarily  ministering  to  sin.  It  is  the  spirit 
with  which  those  pursuits  are  followed  or  entertained, 
or  the  spirit  and  temper  which  they  create,  that  puts 
the  criminality  upon  them. 

But  further; — in  the  use  of  things  confessedly 
indifferent,  prudence  and  moderation  at  all  times, 
sometimes  a  total  abstinence,  will  be  strict  duties. 
It  is  a  saying  of  ancient  moral  wisdom,  that  we 
are  undone  by  permissions  which  we  enjoy.     The 
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Apostle  speaks  Dearly  the  same  sense,  when  he  says, 
that  "  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient :  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but 
all  things  edify  not."  If  usages  of  society  then, 
which,  simply  in  their  own  nature,  are  against  no 
Divine  command  whatever,  be  such  as  in  their  con- 
sequences, or  collateral  appendages,  obstruct  the 
power  of  piety  and  virtue,  unfit  us  for  a  duty,  or 
deface  some  of  the  best  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
life,  they  will  fall  under  a  prohibitory  obligation,  so 
far  as  they  operate  in  that  manner,  nearly  as  much 
as  the  positive  instances  of  sin. 

It  is  not  good  for  a  Clergyman,  nor  for  any  man, 
to  shape  his  practice  so  as  to  need  to  stand  much 
upon  a  system  of  apology  and  excuse.  Not  what  is 
defensible,  but  what  is  praiseworthy,  should  be  our 
choice ;  and  that  will  always  be  what  is  most  in 
alliance  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  what  gives  con- 
fidence to  virtue,  provides  safeguards  to  innocence, 
and  trims  the  lamp  of  Christian  watchfulness.  Giving 
no  offence  in  any  thing,  "  that  the  ministry  be  not 
"  blamed."  Need  I  remind  you,  my  brethren,  that 
the  most  legitimate  sense  of  this  descriptive  rule, 
"  of  giving  no  offence?  is  that  of  ministering  no 
occasion,  encouragement,  or  indirect  sanction,  to 
sin  in  others  ? 

After  these  observations,  I  may  proceed  to  allude 
to  some  appearances  in  the  actual  state  of  society ; 
premising,  that  it  is  not  any  entire  picture  of  the 
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morals  of  our  age  that  I  have  to  touch  upon,  but 
only  certain  points  of  it,  likely  to  mislead  us  in  our 
personal  character.  The  public  and  the  private  vir- 
tues of  our  times  are  not  denied  ;  and  we  rejoice  in 
the  estimation  of  religion,  and  the  practical  authority 
conceded  to  its  principles,  so  far  as  we  can  see  those 
happy  signs.     But  all  is  not  of  that  kind. 

If  I  should  name  an  immoderate  thirst  after 
pleasure,  making  men  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
"  lovers  of  God ;"  a  disproportionate  expense  be- 
stowed upon  it;  a  feverish  excitement,  and  an 
artificial  respect,  forced  into  its  service,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  domestic  virtue,  and  of  the  nobler  feelings  of 
friendship  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  of  religious 
purity ;  a  waste  of  time  and  thought  upon  laborious 
trifles ;  a  levity  and  dissipation  of  mind  adverse  to 
any  reasonable  restraints  either  of  conduct  or  senti- 
ment, and  a  tone  of  conversation  which  presses  close 
upon  the  edge  of  vanity,  insincerity,  and  folly,  and 
such  as  might  make  one  almost  think  that  life  is 
nothing  better  than  a  pastime :  could  this  be  called 
an  untrue,  or  an  exaggerated  description  of  many  of 
the  habits  of  social  life  visible  in  our  age,  and  having 
a  certain  repute,  as  they  probably  have  had  in  every 
other  before  it  ?  In  breathing  freely  the  air  of  such 
a  region,  we  shall  scarcely  inhale  from  it  any  of  the 
elements  of  moral  life  or  health.  Familiarity  of 
converse  with  such  models  will  not  be  the  best  way 
to  possess  our  minds  with  the  lineaments  and  image 
of  virtue,  or  kindle  the  fire  or  the  love  of  it,  or  fit 
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us  to  be  living  examples  of  it,  and  that  to  "  the 
"  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
"  faith,  in  purity." 

It  will  behove  us  therefore,  when  we  enter 
upon  our  ministry,  to  consider  that  it  is  a  ministry 
addressed  to  a  state  of  morals  in  the  world  needing 
from  us  the  remedial  aids  of  reformation,  rather 
than  competent  to  frame  our  maxims  of  opinion 
or  practice.  It  would  be  to  reverse  our  character, 
to  suffer  the  world  to  make  converts  of  us9  instead  of 
our  making  a  convert  of  it.  No  secularizations  will 
be  more  fatal  to  the  Church,  than  those  to  which 
we  are  instrumental  in  ourselves,  our  character 
and  manners. 

A  Clergyman's  virtue,  however,  consists  not  in 
singularities.  All  Christian  excellence  is  in  great 
and  substantial  duties;  in  the  doctrines  of  faith 
cordially  embraced  and  applied ;  in  the  love  of  God ; 
in  charity  to  man  ;  in  temperance,  in  integrity,  in 
humility ;  in  the  controul  of  the  appetites  and  de- 
sires ;  in  prayer,  and  other  exercises  of  piety ;  in  the 
fixed  love  and  admiration  of  heavenly  things.  Small 
observances  and  scruples  of  conduct  do  not  enter 
into  the  computation  of  Christian  holiness.  It  is 
good  for  the  individual  to  be  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  even  in  the  minuter  details  of  his  practice. 
But  the  welfare  of  souls  ;  the  force  of  public  example ; 
the  general  obligations  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue ; 
all  centre  in  the  great  things  of  God's  law,  and  the 
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clear  things  of  Christ's  gospel.  Improvement  in 
these  is  progress  in  essential  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness. It  might  be  easy  for  us  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  practice,  and  perhaps  to  get  ourselves  a  name  and 
reverence  by  it.  But  to  grow  devout,  upright, 
humble,  and  heavenly  minded,  and  diffuse  acknow- 
ledged Christian  graces  through  our  life  and  temper, 
this  is  far  more  worthy  of  our  endeavours,  and  more 
useful  in  the  example.  Real  virtue  and  real  piety 
are  good  for  all,  and  imitable  by  all :  whereas  minute 
observances  are  for  the  most  part  discretionary  and 
subordinate,  and  may  be  a  virtue  in  none. 

The  result  then  of  the  observations  which  have 
now  been  offered  upon  the  influence  of  the  world  is 
this :  that  the  young  Christian  minister  will  have 
occasion  to  guard  himself  against  many  of  its  impres- 
sions, and  study  a  better  law  than  it  will  afford  him  ; 
but  in  keeping  aloof  from  its  justly  suspected  and 
discredited  guidance,  we  must  take  care  that  we 
place  ourselves  under  the  direction  of  Christ's  law, 
and  are  intent  on  essential  duties.  Our  Saviour's 
prayer  of  intercession  will  be  our  best  rule  to  aim 
at  in  practice :  "  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take 
"  them  out  of  the  world ;  but  that  Thou  shouldest 
"  keep  them  from  the  evil."  As  we  are  Christians,  we 
have  our  duties  in  common  with  other  men.  As 
we  are  ministers,  it  is  our  business  to  teach  what  it 
is  the  business  of  all  men  to  practise.  As  the  one, 
and  the  other,  may  we  strive  so  to  approve  our- 
selves, as  to  set  forward  the  holiness,  and  thereby 
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the  salvation  of  all :  especially  of  those  whom  God 
has  placed  in  a  nearer  relation  of  pastoral  care  and 
guardianship  to  us,  as  our  proper  flock  and  appointed 
charge. 

II.  In  the  last  place,  it  remains  for  me  to  advert 
to  the  studies  and  reading  of  a  Christian  minister, 
and  some  of  the  mistakes  to  which  we  may  be 
exposed  in  that  province  of  our  employment. 

To  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  a  fund 
of  information  and  argument  upon  their  principal 
doctrines,  as  may  enable  him  to  deliver  them  with 
advantage  for  the  instruction  of  his  people,  some 
further  supply  of  human  learning  is  commonly  con- 
sidered a  necessary,  or  at  least  an  useful  and  credita- 
ble qualification  in  a  minister.  And  in  this  kind  of 
praise  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
never  been  found  deficient.  By  their  attainments 
they  have  defended  and  adorned  that  Faith,  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  teach.  As  a  body  of  men,  they 
have  kept  a  forward  pace  with  all  the  progress  in 
real  knowledge  that  has  been  made :  and  many  of 
them  have  done  lasting  honour  to  their  church 
and  country,  by  the  efforts  of  their  genius,  reason, 
and  learning.  In  the  present  day,  indeed,  an  igno- 
rant uncultivated  ministry  is  not  thought  to  be  an 
efficient  one;  unless  it  be  among  some  degraded 
sects  of  ephemeral  schism,  which  could  command 
neither  teachers  nor  hearers  upon  any  other 
conditions. 
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The  advantage  of  human  learning  in  the  exercise 
of  our  profession,  whether  in  the  defence  of  our  faith 
or  refutation  of  error,  was  ably  argued  and  shewn 
in  a  discourse  which  we  heard  two  years  ago  de- 
livered in  this  place.  Upon  that  one  topic  therefore 
it  will  be  less  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge.  But 
our  studies  have  their  temptations.  Even  our  books 
may  mislead  us. 

In  the  present  state  of  literature  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  occur  than  that  we  should  be  induced  to 
deviate  into  unprofitable  reading.  And  this  is  the 
mistake  to  which  I  would  now  ask  your  attention. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  age.  Books  have  been  multiplied 
in  nameless  promiscuous  variety,  almost  overwhelm- 
ing us  in  rapidity  of  succession ;  whilst  readers  of  all 
capacities  and  judgments  are  busied  upon  them.  In 
this  harvest  of  the  press,  good  and  evil,  wheat  and 
tares,  no  doubt  have  sprung  up  mingled  together. 
But  without  denying  either  the  ingenuity  and  intel- 
lectual talent  exhibited,  or  the  attractiveness  of  the 
information  conveyed,  in  this  vast  maze  of  literature, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  a  Christian  minister  must 
lay  down  for  himself  rules  of  discipline,  and  of  absti- 
nence, in  his  reading,  and  resolve  at  once  to  exclude 
from  his  thought  and  studies  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  encyclopaedia  of  popular  gratification. 

For  first  of  all,  his  scriptural  and  other  theological 
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knowledge  must  be  secured.  If  the  principal  learn- 
ing of  his  profession  be  wanting,  auxiliary  branches 
of  knowledge,  much  less  those  which  are  distantly 
connected  with  it,  cannot  compensate  the  deficiency. 
A  teacher  and  guide  of  souls  who  is  ill-read  in  his 
religion,  or  in  that  sacred  and  moral  science  which 
immediately  ministers  to  it,  will  so  far  be  incompetent 
to  teach  it  with  effect.  He  cannot  be  "  mighty  in 
**  the  scriptures"  by  other  remote  and  irrelevant 
studies ;  nor  can  he  fill  his  station  with  any  advan- 
tage to  his  Church  or  his  country.  The  scholar,  the 
man  of  science  or  of  taste,  may  be  there.  The 
minister  will  be  lost.  Supposing  then  that  by  our 
less  legitimate  studies  we  could  attain  to  any  of  those 
respectable  titles,  still  if  it  be  with  the  loss  of 
ministerial  competence,  where  is  the  credit  of  our 
misdirected  application  ?  Will  our  researches  in  na- 
tural or  in  political  science,  or  in  the  elegancies  of 
learning,  redeem  our  pastoral  ignorance?  Can  we 
feed  our  flocks  upon  such  diet,  instead  of  the  bread 
of  life  ?  But  if  our  devious  reading  should  lead,  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  to  no  such  reputable  attain- 
ments, if  it  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to  find 
employment  for  an  indolent  leisure  and  a  desultory 
mind,  whilst  our  appropriate  studies  stand  still,  then 
indeed  our  inefficiency  will  become  more  apparent, 
and  the  account  of  our  time  and  faculties  more  and 
more  out  of  order. 

Nor  let  the  young  student  imagine  that  all  inter- 
course  with   books  must  necessarily   be  beneficial. 

T 


It  i»  well  fc^enaiijed.  zhaz  a  variety  of  vague  and 
mmeetttt&yz*  rea/iinr  raAer  dissipates  and  enfeebles 
the  mind,  than  cooiraes  to  ks  improvement,  its 
knowledge,  or  h*  power:  and  thai  be  who  wishes  to 
know  the  besc  books  we!L  miL<  be  contented  to  be 
iesohitelv  ignorant  of  a  thousand  others  And  this 
is  a  restraint  which  attaches  to  every  other  branch  of 
manlv  learning,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Christian 
minister  and  divine. 

It  will  be  but  a  poor  ambition  in  ns  to  wish  to 
shew  an  acquaintance  with  every  agreeable  or  useful, 
still  more  with  every  frivolous  publication,  and  con- 
Terse  in  society  upon  the  terms  of  such  accommodating 
compliance  with  the  popular  subjects  of  attention. 
We  have  our  prescribed  work.  Its  first  demand 
upon  us  is  for  ministerial  fitness,  sound  theological 
knowledge,  and  such  resources  of  reason  and  learn- 
ing, as  may  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity,  in 
faith  and  in  practice,  in  the  world.  Let  us  be  in- 
tent on  this  leading  object,  before  we  digress  into 
the  indulgences  of  an  optional  literature :  and  with 
this  subordination  of  our  views,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  little  time  left  for  superfluous  reading;  or  so 
much  of  it  as  we  admit  will  be  in  subjection  to  the 
higher  truths  and  the  more  important  design  which 
have  taken  the  prior  possession  of  our  minds. 

44  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  saith  our  Saviour ; 
44  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall 
44  it  be  salted  ?"   If  our  minds  and  studies  are  not 
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a  source  of  purity  and  invigorating  wisdom  to  others, 
one  main  purpose  of  the  ministerial  function  is  gone. 

And  here,  if  I  did  not  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  I 
might  enter  upon  an  inviting  subject,  in  descanting 
upon  the  excellence  and  intrinsic  pleasure  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  with  its  kindred  inquiries,  in  com- 
parison of  other  intellectual  pursuits,  whatever  they 
may  be.  The  mystery  of  our  Redemption  ;  the  dis- 
pensations of  God;  the  economy  of  His  all-wise 
governing  Providence ;  the  life,  death,  doctrines, 
and  mercies  of  the  Holy  Jesus  our  Saviour ;  our  own 
moral  nature ;  our  duties ;  the  prospects  of  our  fu- 
ture immortal  state;  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  its  brighter  and  its  darker  periods ;  the 
fortunes  of  its  propagation;  with  the  lives  of  its 
pastors,  sages,  and  martyrs :  these  are  subjects  for 
which  other  literature  can  furnish  no  equivalent  in 
dignity  of  character,  and  which,  if  cultivated,  would 
yield  to  none  in  point  of  interest  to  our  feelings. 
No  good  reason  therefore  can  be  assigned,  why  our 
taste  should  be  directed,  by  preference,  to  other 
studies,  even  if  motives  of  duty  did  not  intervene 
to  decide  our  choice. 

"  Till  I  come,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  give  attendance 
"  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine."  Let  us 
imagine  what  kind  of  reading  St.  Paul  would  have 
dictated,  and  we  shall  not  err  in  our  selection. 
After  well-directed  reading,  the  powers  "  of  exhorta- 
"  tion"  and  "  of  doctrine"  may  be  expected  to  follow 
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in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  without  whose  sustaining  and 
enlightening  aid  our  hearts  will  be  dead,  our  studies 
blind,  and  our  labours  vain.  May  His  grace  then 
be  with  us  in  our  lives,  and  His  illumination  direct 
our  studies,  that  we  may  "  do  the  work  of  evangelists, 
"  and  give  full  proof  of  our  ministry,"  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  His  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
through  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 
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W  E  intend  to  offer  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
be  inclined  to  take  up  a  grave  question  of  Theology, 
with  the  seriousness  it  deserves,  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  discussed  in  these  several  publications. 
To  go  into  the  detail  of  the  publications  themselves, 
with  the  accuracy  of  official  criticism,  is  no  part  of 
our  purpose,  since  that  would  be  a  work  of  intricate 
pursuit,  more  likely  to  hinder  than  assist  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  doctrine  which  we  are  desirous  of  pre- 
senting in  the  most  plain  and  perspicuous  form.  In 
a  case  of  common  controversial  learning,  this  con- 
ciseness and  reserve  might  pass  for  a  desertion  of 
our  trust,  or  a  want  of  respect  to  the  authors  who 
had  endeavoured  to  instruct  us.  But  in  the  present 
instance,  for  reasons  which  press  strongly  upon  our 
mind,  we  feel  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  entertain 
any  discussion,  not  necessary  to  the  material  doctrine 
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in  question ;  and  wish  to  decline  the  irritation  as 
well  as  the  labour  of  every  syllable  which  can  be 
spared;  not  without  some  doubt  whether  our  more 
perfect  wisdom  might  not  be  an  entire  silence 
upon  it. 

Under  this  forbearance,  however,  we  wish  openly 
to  disavow  the  officious  service  of  labouring  for  an 
accommodation  in  opinion,  between  persons  who 
may  have  their  reasons  for  avoiding  all  approaches 
to  it.  Because,  first,  we  cannot  pretend  to  the  au- 
thority which  ought  to  go  along  with  the  assumption 
of  such  an  office ;  and  next,  not  being  willing  to 
concede  any  part  of  our  own  belief,  we  could  adopt 
no  principle  of  accommodation  between  others,  ex- 
cept the  firm  and  temperate  statement  of  our  opin- 
ions ;  which  could  be  conciliatory  only  just  so  far  as 
the  grounds  of  them  are  convincing ;  and,  lastly,  we 
are  well  aware  that  nothing  is  less  welcome  to  per- 
sons strongly  engaged  in  a  debate,  than  the  neu- 
trality of  a  peace-maker,  who  is  likely  with  many  to 
provoke  the  anger  he  would  disarm,  by  his  suspected 
censure  of  it.  And  therefore,  as  we  have  no  special 
call,  in  our  pages,  to  this  offensive  and  ungracious 
moderation,  we  request  that  we  may  not  incur  the 
prejudice  and  evil  report  of  it,  with  any  description 
of  men.  In  short,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  doc- 
trine solely ;  being  as  far  from  seeking  to  silence  the 
argument  of  any  man  by  the  assumption  of  a  cha- 
racter, as  we  should  rejoice  to  persuade  by  our  own 
fair  and  legitimate  deductions.    Our  hopes,  however, 
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do  not  look  so  high.  We  promise  ourselves  no  con- 
verts to  our  scheme  of  exposition,  plain  and  old  as  it 
is,  from  among  those  who  may  have  previously  taken 
a  part  against  it.  But  we  shall  be  contented  with 
stating,  what  appears  to  us,  the  substance  of  serious 
truth,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  it 
in  quiet,  without  engaging  in  a  conflict  for  it. 

Controversy,  when  it  is  carried  on  in  the  sound 
and  manly  spirit  of  investigation,  is  so  favourable  to 
the  advancement,  or  the  more  firm  establishment  of 
our  knowledge,  that  we  shall  never  presume  to  check 
or  decry  it.  While  it  is  so  conducted,  religion  is 
only  more  securely  rooted,  by  its  friendly  violence. 
Indolent  and  implicit  knowledge  is  roused  by  it,  to 
a  more  honest  discipline;  and  error  flies  before  it.  If 
some  degree  of  animation,  inspired  perhaps  more  by 
the  ardour  of  conflict  in  discussion,  than  by  the 
exact  unprejudiced  concern  for  the  subject,  should 
insinuate  itself,  we  still  should  regard  that  accident 
as  a  venial  one,  which  may  render  the  advocates,  on 
either  side,  more  alert,  and  quicken  their  research 
without  perverting  their  principles  of  judgment.  The 
more  severe  and  jealous  accuracy  which  we  must  be 
contented  often  to  take  from  personal  feelings  may, 
in  the  end,  produce  that  best  of  all  results,  a  more 
certain  and  a  better  reasoned  apprehension  of  the 
truth.  In  this  light  our  infirmities  may  serve  us 
better  than  our  duties.  They  may  give  us  a  vigour 
of  research,  which  those  more  tardy  motives  might 
fail  to  supply:    for  we  never  hail  the  progress  of 
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truth  so  much  as  when  we  hope  ourselves  to  share 
her  triumph. 

The  tendency  which  controversy  has,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  to  overstep  these  limits,  and  at  once 
to  destroy  charity,  and  perplex  the  truth,  is  a  topic 
which  we  do  not  mean  now  to  enlarge  upon.  With- 
out adverting  to  so  great  an  evil,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  while  even  the  more  moderate  warfare 
lasts,  the  truth  itself  is  not  unfrequently  a  sufferer: — 
we  do  not  mean  from  the  mistakes  or  injudiciousness 
of  the  parties,  which  is  too  palpable  a  thing  to  be 
noticed,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  as 
affected  by  the  existing  controversy.  The  direction 
of  thought,  at  such  a  moment,  is  all  turned  towards 
the  field  of  warfare,  and  not  to  the  valuable  interest 
to  be  decided  upon  it.  It  is  intent  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  debate  more  than  the  doctrine  at 
issue.  It  becomes  controversial  by  habit,  a  temper 
most  adverse  to  the  love  and  improvement  of  that 
very  treasure  of  doctrine,  for  the  sake  of  which  all 
are  so  hotly  engaged,  as  no  ground  is  less  cultivated 
than  that  which  is  the  scene  of  present  and  active 
hostilities.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  see  many,  who, 
having  ranged  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rea- 
sons and  merits  of  the  case,  make  up  in  feeling  what 
they  want  in  information,  and  studiously  aggravate 
the  state  of  suspicion  and  unfriendliness  in  order  to 
meet  the  need  of  being  zealous  opponents  in  a  public 
and  important  cause. 
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We  intend  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  supposed 
vehemence  or  strong  language,  in  any  single  writer 
or  person,  who  may  have  engaged  in  the  present 
controversy;  which  vehemence,  however,  might  be 
excusable  in  any  one,  under  the  apprehension  that 
an  important  article  of  doctrine  was  in  danger.  But, 
penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  inconveniences  which 
we  have  described,  as  attaching  to  all  the  most  legi- 
timate controversy,  when  it  becomes  earnest  and 
general,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  adding  of  one  voice  more  to  the  debate. 
Without  denying  ourselves  altogether  the  use  of  the 
argumentative  form,  we  shall  not  be  contentious, 
wishing  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  that  apostolic 

sentiment,  aXqOeveiv  ev  aycnrq. 

Our  proposed  plan  will  be,  first,  to  state  precisely 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  on  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration ;  next  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  style  and  language  proper  to  be  used,  in  respect 
of  that  topic,  in  the  course  of  popular  and  practical 
instruction.  This  order  is  the  natural  and  obvious 
one ;  viz.  that  sound  theological  opinion  should  pre- 
cede and  direct  the  form  of  Christian  piety. 

Our  position  is,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church,  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  also  Spiritual 
Regeneration,  to  all  who,  in  mature  age,  receive  Bap- 
tism rightly:  and  in  respect  of  infants,  that  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration  is  also  Spiritual  Regeneration, 
simply- 
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Now  in  order  to  obtain  truly  the  sense  in  which 
our  Church  understands  and  teaches  the  efficacy  of 
Baptism,  at  either  age,  it  will  be  right  to  look,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  office  of  Baptism  itself,  as  to  the 
most  sure  and  positive  rule  of  her  doctrine  on  that 
head ;  because  in  administering  the  rite,  the  Church 
also  professedly  expounds  it.  The  exposition  given 
in  such  a  place  is  direct  and  conclusive ;  the  subject 
is  fully  in  view ;  the  judgment  upon  it  is  a  solemn 
one,  designed  to  express  the  value  of  the  rite  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  receive  it,  if  they  be  capable  of 
understanding  it,  to  those  who  minister  in  it,  that 
they  may  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  function, 
and  to  those  who  are  present  as  witnesses  of  the 
sacrament.  No  occasion  can  be  imagined  more 
needful  for  the  doctrine  to  be  explained,  than  when 
the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  is  to  be  applied ;  and 
to  the  explanation  afforded  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  are  bound  therefore,  as  fair  inquirers,  to 
attend  with  peculiar  respect. 

With  regard  to  adults,  the  service  •  of  Baptism 
framed  by  our  Church  shews,  unequivocally,  that  in 
her  sense,  baptism  is  neither  on  one  hand  a  kind  of 
charm,  nor  on  the  other  a  mere  ineffectual  or  ex- 
ternal rite,  but  a  certain  medium  of  the  grace  of 
regeneration  to  the  worthy  receiver.  It  is  not  a 
charm  to  convert,  by  a  ceremonial  power,  human 
nature  from  a  fallen  to  a  restored  state ;  to  infuse 
grace  by  a  material  miracle ;  or  to  call  down  from 
heaven  a  supernatural  blessing  upon  prevarication ; 
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or  to  adopt  into  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  those 
in  whom  no  sincerity  of  mind  towards  Christian  feith 
and  amendment  is  to  be  found.     This  part  of  our 
position  is  demonstrated   by  the  fact  that  certain 
special  interrogatories,  to  be  put  to  the  person  who 
is  to  be  baptized,  make  a  part  of  the  service.     For 
that  an  actual  and  a  real  Faith  and  Repentance  are 
pledged  by  the  answers  given  to  those  interroga- 
tories, must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers, 
that  a  Faith  and  Repentance  not  real  are  nothing  at 
all.     And  the  nullity  of  the  Faith  and  Repentance, 
when  they  are  professed,  but  exist  not,  having  only 
the  superadded  virtue  of  an  hypocritical  profession 
to  improve  them,  are  not  likely  to  be  raised  thereby 
to  the  standard  of  qualification  required  by  a  Church 
which  has  as  honest  and  strong  a  meaning  in  asking 
who  and  what  manner  of  person  he  is,  who  comes  to 
be  baptized,  as  in  pronouncing  him,  after  Baptism, 
regenerate,  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God.   The 
previous  existence  of  his  qualification,  as  connected 
with  the  efficacy  of  Baptism,  is  moreover  expressed 
in  these  decisive  words :  "  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore, 
"  but  earnestly  believe,  that  He  will  favourably  receive 
"  the  present  persons,  truly  repenting  and  coming 
"  unto  him  by  faith."     The  same  exhortation  in 
which   these   words   are   contained   had   previously 
quoted  the  words  of  Christ,  "  He  that  believeth  and 
"  is  baptized  shall  be  saved :"  and  also  the  words  of 
St.  Peter,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
"  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
"  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."   The  language  of  the  Cate- 
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chism  is  equally  explicit :  "  What  is  required  of  per- 
sons to  be  baptized  ?  Repentance,  whereby  they 
forsake  sin,  and  faith,  whereby  they  steadfastly  be- 
lieve the  promises  of  God  made  to  them  in  that 
sacrament."  So  explicitly  does  the  Church  connect 

the  demand  of  qualification  with  the  rite. — Nor  less 

explicitly  does  she  connect  with  the  rite,  so  duly 

received,  the  gift  of  regeneration. 

For,  on  the  other  hand,  Baptism  is  not,  in  the 
sense  of  our  Church,  a  mere  ineffectual  or  ecclesias- 
tical rite.  It  is  not  a  rite  of  bare  public  admission 
unto  communion ;  nor  is  it  a  simple  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  setting  forth  the  hopes  and 
duties  of  the  new  disciple.  These  uses  of  ecclesias- 
tical incorporation,  though  included  in  the  service, 
are  subordinate  to  the  other  higher  purpose  of  the 
sacrament,  viz.  the  assurance  of  federal  communion 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  gift  of  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Spirit,  communicated  in  the 
sacrament,  and  sealed  by  it,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Church,  acting  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  under  the  warrant  of  Scripture. 

This  part  of  our  interpretation  is  equally  apparent 
from  the  very  words  of  the  service :  "  Seeing  that 
"  these  persons  are  regenerate."  It  is  also  apparent 
from  the  assertion  of  the  Catechism,  that  in  a  sacra- 
ment there  are  two  parts,  the  sign  and  the  inward 
grace.  If  then  the  grace  be  a  part  of  the  sacrament, 
it  must  be  communicated  in  the  sacramental  rite. 
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The  grace  peculiar  to  Baptism  is  also  asserted  to  be 
"  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
"  ness."  A  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  or  regenera- 
tion, then,  is  by  Baptism. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  possible  to  be 
made  to  the  construction  which  we  have  assigned  to 
this  office  of  our  Liturgy,  which  relates  to  the  Bap- 
tism of  those  who  are  of  riper  years ;  either  as  not 
being  the  direct  and  obvious  construction  in  each  of 
its  parts,  or  even  as  not  being  exclusively  the  single 
and  necessary  construction  of  the  meaning  of  the 
office :  so  that  no  other  can  either  be  true  or  have 
the  semblance  of  truth. 

We  are  not  aware  indeed  that,  in  any  protestant 
country  where  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum  is 
estimated  as  it  deserves,  there  is  any  doubt  among 
thinking  men  of  the  necessity  of  some  qualification 
in  the  person  receiving  Baptism  in  order  to  his  spi- 
ritual benefit  by  it.  Least  of  all  do  we  suppose  that 
any  members  of  our  Church  are  inclined  to  such  an 
error.  If  words  have  escaped  any  one,  importing  a 
doubt  of  that  kind,  we  take  them  as  a  mere  over- 
sight of  style,  and  nothing  more  serious.  It  has 
been  therefore  only  with  a  view  of  making  our 
statement  complete  in  each  branch  of  it,  that  we 
have  gone  through  this  part  of  the  interpretation 
which  we  proposed. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  affirm  that  the  form  of  Bap- 
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tismal  service,  comprehending  the  ritual  of  the  words 
of  institution,  as  appointed  by  our  Saviour,  and  the 
use  of  the  symbol  of  water  also  appointed  by  him, 
combined  together,  though  it  possess  not  by  nature 
any  regenerating  power,  nor  has  received  that  power 
by  an  unconditional  or  irrespective  promise,  does 
yet,  in  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  constitute  the 
appointed  medium,  through  which  the  grace  of  re- 
generation is  conveyed  ;  that  grace  coming  from  the 
fountain  of  all  purity  and  holiness,  from  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  whose  emanations,  assured  to  us  by  special 
promise,  are  to  be  thought  of,  as  attendant  upon 
that  promise,  and  as  verifying  it.  The  Church,  there- 
fore, as  the  minister  of  God,  proclaims  the  value  of 
Baptism,  to  all  who  are  fit  for  it,  and  pronounces  the 
efficacy  of  her  ministration,  for  the  beginning  of 
their  new  and  spiritual  state.  Did  the  Church  pro- 
fess the  doctrine  of  universal  regeneration  in  those 
of  riper  age,  without  respect  to  their  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance, those  things  would  not  be  stated  in  the 
Catechism  as  required,  nor  would  the  strict  demand 
of  them  be  made  in  the  service  itself.  Were  the 
Church  able  to  discern  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
she  would  actually,  and  in  form,  limit  the  assurance 
of  Regeneration  in  the  same  extent,  as  under  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge,  she  virtually  and  im- 
plicitly does  now  limit  it.  But  that  her  ministration 
may  neither  be  void,  nor  presumptuous,  may  neither 
bless  those  whom  God  hath  not  blessed,  nor  reject 
those  whom  He  will  not  have  rejected,  combining 
the  defect  of  her  knowledge  with  the  certainty  of 
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the  Evangelical  promise,  she  speaks  to  the  supposed 
faithful  and  penitent,  a  language,  to  them  who  are 
such,  universally  true ;  which  to  the  impenitent  and 
unfaithful,  must  be,  according  to  her  doctrine,  as 
universally  not  true. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  position ; 
viz.  that  infant  Baptism  is  regarded  by  our  Church  as 
conferring  spiritual  regeneration,  simply,  and  without 
reserve.  Here,  as  before,  our  first  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  office  itself.  The  introductory  part 
of  the  office  for  infant  Baptism  deserves  attention. 
It  adverts  to  the  discourse  held  by  our  Saviour  with 
Nicodemus.  The  topic  of  that  discourse  is  the 
necessity  of  a  man's  being  born  again  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  his  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Spiritual  regeneration  then  is  the 
first  thing  which  is  presented  to  our  thoughts  in  the 
preliminary  part  of  this  office.  And  as  it  begins,  so 
it  continues.  The  same  is  the  subject  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  office,  and  of  the  middle,  and  of  the  end 
of  it.  The  same  subject  of  spiritual  regeneration  is 
exhibited  in  prayer,  interceding  for  it ;  in  references 
to  portions  of  scripture,  which  relate  to  it ;  in  posi- 
tive affirmation  of  doctrine ;  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  gift  as  actually  given.  The  sacrament  from 
first  to  last,  holds  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  enclosed  and  embodied  in  it.  Its  phrase 
is  formed  upon  that  doctrine:  its  purport  and  efficacy 
are  explained  by  it. 
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Nor  may  we  believe  that  the  Church  intends  to 
represent  this  sacrament  as  a  type  and  symbol  of 
spiritual    regeneration,   without    possessing    infused 
into  it  the  very  grace  itself.     Because  the  words 
employed  on  the  occasion  are  not  merely  such  as 
imply  that  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  are  com- 
bined together,  but  they  are  such  as  have  been  stu- 
diously selected  to  express  that  idea,  and  such  as  do 
most  emphatically  express  it.     They  even  shew  an 
anxiety  that  nothing  less  may  be  supposed.   "  Doubt 
"  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe  that  He  will 
"  likewise  favourably  receive  this  present  infant ;  that 
"  He  will  embrace  him  with  the  arms  of  His  mercy ; 
"  that  He  will  give  unto  him  the  blessing  of  eternal 
"  life,  and  make  him  partaker  of  His  everlasting  king- 
dom."    Again,  "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  bre- 
thren, that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted  into 
"  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  unto 
"  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits."     Again,  "  We 
"  yield  Thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father, that 
"  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  Thy 
"  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  Thine  own  child  by 
"  adoption,"  &c.     The  words  of  the  first  passage  are 
certainly  remarkable  as  shewing  an  anxiety  that  we 
may  receive  the  full  doctrine  on  this  head.     The 
words  of  the  passage  corresponding  with  it  in  the 
office  for  those  of  riper  years  are  as  follow.    "  Doubt 
"  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  He  will 
favourably  receive  these  present  persons,  truly  re- 
penting and  coming  unto  Him  by  faith."  The  same 
pointed  and  earnest  wish  is  shewn  in  both.     And 
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this  clause  in  the  latter  office,  "  truly  repenting  and 
"  coming  unto  Him  by  faith,"  which  is  wanting  in 
the  former  office,  is  equally  significant  in  the  place 
where  it  is  inserted  to  shew  what  is  required  in  the 
one  instance,  as  in  the  other  place  where  it  is 
omitted,  to  shew  that  in  the  other  instance  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  moral  qualification  does  not  vacate 
the  benefit  of  the  sacrament. — The  insertion  and  the 
omission  are  alike  from  design,  and  that  design  is  in 
both  places  obvious  to  be  understood. 

The  Office  for  the  order  of  Confirmation  comes 
next  to  be  considered ;  and  we  shall  see  that  it  sup- 
ports and  illustrates  the  exposition  which  we  have 
given.  As  the  rite  of  Confirmation  is  connected  in 
design  with  the  sacrament  of  infant  Baptism,  and  is 
a  supplement  to  it,  we  might  expect  to  find  that 
which  actually  we  do  find,  a  connexion  of  doctrine 
in  the  two  offices.  The  spiritual  regeneration,  as 
already  communicated,  and  communicated  in  Bap- 
tism, is  thus  recognised  in  the  prayer  which  pre- 
cedes the  solemn  act  of  Confirmation.  "  Almighty 
"  and  everliving  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  rege- 
"  nerate  these  Thy  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of 
"  all  their  sins :  strengthen  them,  we  beseech  Thee, 
"  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  and 
"  daily  increase  in  them  Thy  manifold  gifts  of  grace." 
The  most  specific  use  of  the  Catechism  is  to  qualify 
those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy  to  receive 
this  rite  of  Confirmation,  by  instructing  them  in  their 
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Christian  calling.  It  is  their  manual  of  instruction, 
and  their  knowledge  of  it  is  the  testimonial  where- 
upon they  are  admitted  to  be  confirmed.  The  Cate- 
chism, then,  informs  them,  that  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  is  a  part  in  each  sacrament,  and  that 
the  grace  of  Baptism  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
birth  unto  righteousness:  for  being  by  nature  born 
in  sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made 
the  children  of  grace.  (The  word  hereby,  we  sup- 
pose, must  refer  grammatically  to  the  sacrament.  If 
it  be  referred  to  the  more  remote  antecedent, "  a  new 
"  birth  unto  righteousness,"  logically  the  difference 
is  nothing :  for  that  new  birth  has  previously  been 
declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  sacrament.)  Moreover 
the  answer  dictated  to  the  second  question  of  the 
Catechism  seems  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  volume. 
"  Who  gave  you  this  name  ?  My  godfathers  and 
"  godmothers  in  my  Baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a 
"  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
"  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Such  is  the  continued 
train  of  instruction  provided  in  the  three  connected 
offices,  of  Baptism,  the  Catechism,  and  Confirmation, 
holding  one  uniform  and  consistent  language. 

We  have  said  that  Confirmation  is  a  supplement 
to  Baptism.  We  mean,  that  it  is  a  supplement  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  adds  to  Baptism  the  actual  attesta- 
tion of  the  child,  who  had  been  baptized,  to  the 
covenant  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  seal  of  his  own 
moral  powers.  But  the  Church  does  not  regard  it 
to  be  such  a  supplement  as  may  draw  down  from 
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God  the  grace  of  regeneration :  that  grace  is  pre- 
supposed to  exist,  and  is  declared  to  have  been  be- 
stowed "  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  is,  in 
Baptism.  Therefore,  Confirmation  is  not  an  adult 
Baptism,  but  on  the  part  of  the  child  an  adult  re- 
cognition of  the  vicarious  baptismal  vow.  It  is  a 
rational  service,  and  its  very  name  bears  a  meaning 
which  implies  a  confirmation  of  that  Christian  state 
in  which  the  child  is  found  ;  a  confirmation  of  good 
to  him,  as  well  as  a  confirmation  made  by  him 
of  his  vows. 

The  plain  and  positive  sense  of  these  several 
offices  ought  not  to  give  way  to  the  refinement 
which  a  curious  piety  may  contrive  for  them.  Are 
they  not  offices  for  general  use,  addressed  to  the 
understanding  of  common  men,  who  must  under- 
stand by  the  ear,  and  be  taught  with  simplicity? 
Are  they  not  offices  for  young  persons,  (we  speak 
of  the  Catechism  and  the  office  for  Confirmation,)  for 
young  persons  whose  reason  is  just  on  the  dawn, 
who  know  little  and  believe  infinitely,  and  whose 
error  must  be  charged  to  the  account  of  those  who, 
under  plain  and  direct  terms,  have  a  reserve  of 
hypothesis  behind ;  that  error  which  the  young  mind 
cannot  avoid,  of  believing  that  a  distinct  affirmation 
contains  a  definite  meaning,  that  strong  words  mean 
something  positive,  and  that  the  assertion  of  a  past 
event  does  not  express  a  change  future  and  contin- 
gent ?  These  considerations  are  to  us  of  great  force, 
and  literally  conclusive. 

u  8 
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But  as  the  hypothetical  meaning  is  urged  by  some 
whose  sincerity  in  the  search  of  truth  we  do  not 
suspect,  and  whose  error,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be, 
gives  us  no  small  pain,  combined  as  it  is  with  zeal, 
and  ability,  and  learning;  we  shall  not  decline  fol- 
lowing this  point  a  little  further,  and  separating  the 
cases,  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  hypothetical 
sense  may  be  admitted,  from  those  in  which  it  can- 
not be  admitted. 

An  hypothetical  sense,  then,  seems  admissible  only 
when  the  Liturgy  is  speaking  first  of  individuals,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  here,  and  when  also,  secondly, 
their  individual  state  is  impossible  to  be  known  in 
those  respects  wherein  it  bears  upon  the  tenor  of 
the  special  service  relating  to  them ;  and  when  also 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity  whether  it  be  an  hypo- 
thetical sense  or  not.  Under  these  three  conditions 
we  do  not  object  to  the  fitness  of  it.  In  the  Office 
for  Visiting  the  Sick,  the  case  of  an  individual  is  in 
view,  and  the  absolution  in  that  office  is  hypothetical, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  sincere  faith 
and  penitence  of  the  sick  person,  previously  demand- 
ed, and  previously  declared,  the  Absolution  is  positive 
and  valid ;  upon  the  supposed  absence  of  them,  the 
Absolution  is  neither  valid,  nor  possible  to  be  so  un- 
derstood :  for  the  Church  could  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  which  is  contrary  to  her  own  known  belief:  and 
we  know  her  belief,  absolute,  universal  and  undis- 
guised, that  to  remission  of  sins,  faith  and  penitence 
are  so  needful  in  all  persons  capable  of  them,  that 
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without  them  there  is  neither  hope  nor  promise  of 
it.  Secondly,  in  the  Office  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead, 
the  case  of  the  individual  is  spoken  of  in  a  language 
which  is  so  far  hypothetical  in  sense  as  it  expresses 
no  more  than  a  hope  of  his  present  happy  state. 
Such  phrase,  however,  really  falls  short  of  an  hypo- 
thetical proposition :  it  is  manifestly  and  in  terms 
no  more  than  the  hope  of  Christian  charity :  It  is 
impossible  to  be  mistaken  for  firm  belief.  Thirdly, 
the  service  of  Baptism  for  those  who  are  of  maturer 
age,  we  have  granted  to  be  framed  in  part  upon  an 
hypothetical  sense,  and  in  such  a  structure  there  can 
be  no  ambiguity ;  inasmuch  as  the  intention  of  the 
Liturgy  is  broadly  and  fully  declared  to  the  person 
coming  for  Baptism,  by  specific  citations  of  Scripture, 
which  join  feith  and  repentance  with  Baptism,  and 
by  the  demands  of  personal  qualification  actually 
pressed  upon  him.  His  insincerity  and  prevarication 
therefore,  if  they  exist,  being  in  himself,  and  after 
having  warning  given,  must  naturally  be  understood 
to  intercept  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
rite. 

But  all  these  circumstances,  which  account  to  our 
easy  comprehension  for  the  conditional  tenor  of  the 
services  to  which  we  have  just  now  adverted,  do,  in 
our  judgment,  entirely  lose  their  application  to  the 
Baptism  of  infants.  The  Church  is  in  this  instance 
fully  aware  of  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the 
subject  to  whom  the  rite  is  to  be  applied.  The  in- 
fant is  born  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  it  is  incapable  of 
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believing  and  repenting.  It  is  confessedly  incapable 
of  any  moral  act  whereby  to  seek  its  recovery ;  not 
merely  incapable  in  that  sense  whereby  human  na- 
ture is  generally  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  to  its 
restoration,  without  the  aid  of  grace  from  above,  but 
by  a  stronger  degree  of  incapacity,  incapable  of  even 
seeing  its  own  wants,  and  feeling  its  weakness,  or 
knowing  how  they  may  be  removed.  Its  cries  are 
full  of  weakness,  but  they  are  not  expressive  of  any 
moral  desire :  its  whole  imbecility  is  uninformed  by 
any  purpose  of  heart  or  determination  of  thought. 
This  state,  which  we  suppose  no  one  denies,  is  not 
unknown  to  the  Church,  nor,  since  it  pertains  at  the 
same  time  to  the  application  of  the  office  to  be  ad- 
ministered, can  it  be  disregarded  by  the  Church  in 
that  office.  The  possible  reasons  of  exception,  there- 
fore, which  might  exist  in  the  other  cases,  can  have 
no  place  here:  and  since  the  actual  subject  is  so 
definitely  and  universally  known,  the  language  of 
the  service  cannot  have  a  concealed  reserve  in  regard 
to  any  such  reasons  of  exception.  Tacit  reserve, 
without  a  hint  of  condition,  or  without  a  known 
ground  of  possible  exception,  as  against  the  party  to 
whom  any  promise  of  benefit  is  assured,  seems  to  us 
unintelligible  in  reason,  and  intolerable  in  good 
faith.  We  suspect  no  such  dealing  in  the  offices  of 
our  Church:  we  rest  therefore  in  this  conclusion, 
that,  since  the  Church,  with  an  entire  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  of  the  individual,  and  with  a  strict 
attention  to  it,  receives  an  infant  into  communion, 
by  Baptism,  and  declares  the  infant  to  receive  a 
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regeneration  to  life  in  that  Baptism,  her  sense  is  as 
simple  as  her  language,  and  that  all  honest"  subter- 
fuge of  supposition  by  which  that  which  is  in  terms 
absolute  should  be  made  precarious,  and  that  which 
is  universal  in  the  obvious  meaning  should  be  made 
limited  in  the  true  meaning,  is,  in  this  present  ques- 
tion, necessarily  excluded.  Moreover,  we  apprehend 
that  to  depart  from  this  direct  admission  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  words  which  carry  in  them  a 
kind  of  importunate  perspicuity,  is  to  introduce 
a  principle  of  universal  and  incurable  scepticism 
into  the  interpretation  of  doctrines ;  insomuch  that 
if  it  were  admitted,  we  should  despair  for  our  own 
part  of  ever  being  able  to  say  that  any  words  could 
ever  express  a  certain  and  fixed  doctrine,  or  that 
any  doctrine  could  ever  be  expressed  in  intelligible 
words. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  simply  to  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  question  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  as  interpreters  of  it,  and  to  draw  our 
interpretation  from  the  public  formularies  of  our 
Liturgy,  pertaining  to  the  rite  of  Baptism  itself. 
The  persons  whose  works  have  occasioned  these  re- 
marks are  all  members  of  our  Church,  who  profess 
to  hold  no  new  opinions  of  their  own,  nor  any  not 
conformable,  as  they  think,  to  the  public  national 
creed.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  question  be- 
tween them  either  resolves  itself  into  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  our  public  doctrine ;  or  at  least,  if 
that  interpretation  could  be  well  made  out,  that  the 
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question,  in  its  present  shape,  between  them,  would 
virtually  be  ended.  We  have  intended,  therefore, 
to  offer  our  opinion  in  a  way  conformable  to  the 
need  of  the  occasion,  and  to  confine  it  closely  to  the 
actual  range  of  inquiry.  And  further,  since  we  think 
the  public  formularies  of  our  Liturgy  give  the  most 
authentic  account  of  those  solemn  rites  which  are  to 
be  administered  in  our  service,  the  sacraments  are 
best  explained  by  the  offices  appointed  for  them ; 
and  since  plain  and  explicit  and  reiterated  words  do 
not  need  to  be  made  plainer  by  any  comment  from 
without,  we  shall  think  that  we  have  now  satisfied, 
in  scope  at  least,  the  first  end  which  we  proposed, 
in  extracting  from  the  offices  of  Baptism  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  as  to  its  value. 

We  are  aware  that  authorities  are  much  sought 
for ;  that  the  judgments  of  divines  are  collected,  and 
precedents  of  interpretation  arranged,  with  more  or 
less  skill,  on  one  side  and  the  other.  The  force  of 
such  authorities  cannot  be  denied.  But  we  wish 
earnestly  to  insist  upon  the  prudence  of  consulting 
the  original  record  itself.  If  it  speak  a  plain  sense 
of  its  own,  its  own  authority  is  the  most  competent 
to  deliver  that  sense,  and  its  perspicuity  is  the  best 
pledge  to  us  that  we  understand  it.  Other  writings 
can  hardly  be  said  either  to  confirm  or  to  explain  it. 
The  habitual  reverence,  however,  which  we  feel  to- 
wards great  names,  will  always  draw  us  to  a  leaning 
upon  their  authority ;  so  that,  without  their  concur- 
rence,  we  shall  scarcely  trust  the  most  sound  and 
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necessary  conclusions  of  our  own  understanding. 
The  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  apprehend, 
claim  this  kind  of  deference  to  them  as  justly  as 
any  leading  men  ever  had  a  right  to  claim  it  of  their 
profession,  their  Church,  or  their  Country.  In  re- 
search, in  ability,  in  luminous  communication  by 
their  writings,  they  have  set  themselves  as  high 
among  the  learned  of  every  age,  as  we  believe  they 
have  set  the  standard  of  sound  protestant  doctrine 
in  their  country  among  the  other  churches  of  the 
Christian  world.  To  such  highly  gifted  men,  we  do 
not  refuse  any  fair  appeal ;  it  being  premised,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  subject  before  us,  the  appeal  to 
them  is  made  only  for  gratuitous  inquiry.  For  we 
repeat  it,  that  our  principles  of  judgment  would  be 
turned  adrift,  if  we  thought  the  point  was  one  still 
reserved  to  be  decided  by  their  comment  upon  it. 

Our  divines  are  a  library  in  themselves,  various  in 
kind,  in  learning,  and  in  subject.  It  would  be  idle 
to  consult  them  either  very  largely  or  at  a  venture. 
For,  besides  the  anomalies  of  style,  or  the  different 
characters  and  occasions  of  their  works,  we  must  be 
aware  that  the  very  liberty  of  the  Protestant  spirit 
has  the  effect  of  giving  more  fulness  than  uniformity 
to  their  writings,  and  that  under  such  freedom, 
variously  used,  and  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
writer,  with  a  general  agreement  of  doctrine  there 
may  be,  there  must  be,  a  great  diversity  in  the 
complexion  of  their  works,  and,  in  the  detail  of 
them,  great  latitude  in  the  way  of  putting  particular 
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clauses  and  portions  of  doctrine.  To  proceed  pro- 
perly towards  our  object,  we  must  make  some  selec- 
tion among  them. 

The  writers  most  worthy  to  be  selected  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  are  those  who 
combine  these  two  recommendations ;  viz.  who  have 
been  themselves  most  distinguished  by  the  confi- 
dence and  veneration  shewn  to  them  by  their  infe- 
rior brethren,  and  who  have  also  written  professedly 
upon  the  subject  in  question.  The  first  qualification 
gives  weight  to  their  evidence,  the  second  gives  it 
what  may  be  called  authenticity.  For  no  man's 
casual  observation  is  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  his 
distinct  proposition ;  nor  is  one  man's  proposition  as 
good  as  another's. 

Had  all  the  serious  and  learned  divines  of  our 
Church  to  give  their  voice  in  favour  of  the  one  man 
whom  they  would  hold  forth  as  the  greatest  light  of 
the  reformation — as  the  person  whose  mind  had 
most  fully  comprehended  and  laboured  upon  the 
whole  compass  of  reformed  truth,  and  whose  writings 
do  still  preserve  the  most  highly  sanctioned  memo- 
rial of  it ; — we  know  not  whether  they  would  name 
any  other  than  him,  who,  having  received  from  the 
great  fathers  of  the  Reformation  the  office  of  un- 
folding, complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  truth  which 
they  with  their  faithful  voice  had  proclaimed  among 
us,  first  reduced  and  recorded  our  whole  national 
creed   with   its  illustration    and    evidence — Bishop 
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Jewel.  He,  with  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  the 
bearing  of  every  doctrine  than  could  be  taken  even 
by  the  leading  reformers  themselves,  who,  in  the 
first  effort  and  agony  of  their  work,  with  rude  and 
noble  simplicity,  threw  down  the  fabric  of  error,  and 
hewed  the  granite  from  the .  quarry,  and  brought  it 
for  the  building,  he,  coming  in  the  close  of  their 
labours,  united  and  perfected  all  that  they  had  pre- 
pared or  done,  as  much  as  any  one  man  can  be  said 
to  have  done  it.  To  the  theological  inquirer,  he  is 
a  master  builder  of  the  system  of  our  doctrine.  His 
formal  and  deliberate  judgment,  therefore,  is  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  as  our  readers 
know,  was  one  which  the  reformers  found  among  the 
most  corrupted.  The  gross  notions  of  the  Romanists 
respecting  them,  disguised  under  the  name  of  mys- 
tery, had  compounded  an  ostentatious  ceremonial 
and  a  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  into  a  super- 
stition which  had  nearly  devoured  the  very  soul  of 
that  religion  which  should  teach  the  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  refutation  of  error  so 
gross  was  easy;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
hazardous,  as  not  unlikely,  by  the  provocation  of 
the  extreme  folly  to  be  set  aside,  to  have  driven  the 
reform  into  the  opposite  extreme,  that  of  stripping 
the  two  sacraments,  that  really  were  such,  too  much 
of  their  spiritual  nature.  In  some  churches,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  the  change  of  doctrine  has 
been  so  carried  to  excess,  that  the  temptation  to  it 
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was  strong.  But  we  may  admire,  in  this  respect, 
the  temper  of  argument  wherewith  our  own  patrons 
treated  their  subject.  To  make  up  their  creed,  they 
canvassed,  compared,  and  adjusted.  Under  the  lead- 
ing infallible  testimonies  of  Scripture,  they  took 
reason  and  antiquity  to  their  aid;  and  made  good 
their  ground  by  a  progressive  analysis  in  their  in- 
quiries, instead  of  plunging  into  the  fallacy  which 
would  persuade  them  that  the  flat  reverse  of  error  is 
the  truth.  They  reasoned  as  they  proceeded  for 
that  which  they  assumed,  as  well  as  against  that 
which  they  rejected.  This  is  eminently  the  method 
of  Bishop  Jewel;  and  the  method  was  favoured  in 
no  small  degree  both  in  him  and  others,  by  the 
steady  and  leisurely  march  of  the  actual  course  of 
events,  in  our  reformation,  which,  under  Providence, 
deems  to  have  added  to  the  fulness  no  less  than  to 
the  moderation  of  our  entire  scheme  of  doctrine. 

Individually  he  wrote  much  against  the  Romanists, 
on  the  sacramental  question.  And  if  such  a  service 
was  likely  to  have  made  him  think  too  low  rather 
than  too  high  of  the  sacraments,  there  is  a  force  on 
the  safe  side,  in  his  assertion  of  their  value.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  his  works : — 

"  We  confess  and  evermore  have  taught  that  in  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism,  by  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ,  is 
given  remission  of  all  manner  of  sinnes ;  and  that  not  in 
half  or  in  part,  or  by  way  of  imagination,  or  by  fansie,  but 
full,  whole,  and  perfect  of  all  together;  so  that  now,  as 
Saint  Paul  saith,  there  is  no  damnation  unto  them  that  be 
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in  Christ  Jesus." — Defense  of  the  Apohgie  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  219. a 

"  It  is  granted  of  all,  without  contradiction,  that  one  end 
of  all  sacraments  is  to  join  us  unto  God,  as  Dionysius  saith 
here  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  Paul  likewise  of  the 
sacrament  of  Baptisme :  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  are  Baptised 
in  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." — p.  20  of  Private  Masse. 

"  When  in  Baptism  our  bodies  are  washed  with  water, 
we  are  taught  that  our  souls  are  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  outward  washing  or  sprinkling  doth  repre- 
sent the  washing  and  sprinkling  which  is  wrought  within 
us :  the  water  doth  signifie  the  blood  of  Christ.  If  we  were 
nothing  else  but  soule,  He  would  give  us  His  grace  barely 
and  alone,  without  joining  it  to  any  creature,  as  He  doth  to 
His  angels ;  but  seeing  our  spirit  is  drowned  in  our  body, 
and  our  flesh  doth  make  our  understanding  dull,  therefore 
we  receive  his  grace  by  sensible  things" — p.  262,  Treatise  of 
the  Sacraments. — "  What  ?  are  they  nothing  else  but  bare 
and  naked  signs  ?  God  forbid !  They  are  the  seales  of  God, 
heavenly  tokens,  and  signs  of  the  grace,  and  righteousness, 

and  mercie  given  and  imputed  to  us. They  are  not  bare 

signs  ;  it  were  blasphemie  so  to  say.    The  grace  of  God  doth 
alway  work  with  his  sacraments." 

"  Chrysostom  saith, — in  nobis  non  simplex  aqua  ope- 
ratur :  sed  cum  accepit  gratiam  Spiritus,  abluit  omnia  pec- 
cata. — So  saith  Ambrose  also, — Spiritus  Sanctus  descendit, 
et  consecrat  aquam. — So  saith  Cyril. — So  said  Leo,  some- 
time a  bishop  of  Rome, — Dedit  aqua?  quod  dedit  Matri. 
Virtus  enim  Altissimi  et  obumbratio  Spiritus  Sancti  quae 
fecit  ut  Maria  pareret  Salvatorem,  eadem  fecit  ut  regeneret 
unda  credentem." — p.  263,  ibid. 

■  In  the  edition  of  his  works,  folio.    London.  1609. 
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"  I  will  now  speake  briefly  of  the  sacraments  in  severall, 
and  leave  all  idle  and  vain  questions,  and  only  lay  open  so 
much  as  is  needful  and  profitable  for  you  to  know.  Bap- 
tism,  therefore,  is  our  regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby 
we  are  born  anew  in  Christ,  and  are  made  the  sons  of  God, 
and  heires  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c. 

"  For  this  cause  are  infants  baptized,  because  they  are 
born  in  sin  and  cannot  become  spiritual,  but  by  this  new 
birth  of  water  and  the  Spirit. — They  are  the  heires  of  the 
promise ;  the  covenant  of  God's  favour  is  made  with 
them." 

"  Infants  are  a  part  of  the  Church  of  God :  they  are  the 
sheep  of  Christ,  and  belong  to  his  flock.  Why  should  they 
not  beare  the  marke  of  Christ  ?  They  have  the  promise  of 
salvation :  why  should  they  not  receive  the  seale  whereby 
it  is  confirmed  unto  them  ?  They  are  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  faithful;  Augustine  saith, — ubi ponis parvulos  non  bap- 
tizatos  ?  profecto  in  numero  credentium.  Why  then  should 
not  they  be  partakers  of  the  sacrament,  together  with  the 
faithful!"— p.  265. 

"  Christ,  saith  the  Apostle,  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the 
washing  of  water  through  the  word.  Again,  according  to 
His  mercy  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  the  new  birth, 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  this  cause  is 
baptism  called  salvation,  life,  regeneration,  the  forgivenesse 
of  sins,  the  power  of  God  to  resurrection,  the  weed  of  im- 
mortality. And  yet  are  not  these  things  wrought  by  the 
water ;  for  then  what  need  had  we  of  Christ !  what  good 
did  his  Passion !  what  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  work  in  our 
hearts  ?  what  power  or  force  is  left  to  the  word  of  God !" 
—p.  266. 

Not  different  in  kind  or  in  force  from  the  expla- 
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nations  of  Bishop  Jewel  are  those  of  Hooker,  an- 
other divine  of  the  same  family  and  order  among  us. 
Did  we  know  any  more  highly  esteemed,  we  should 
apply  to  them  first ;  since  we  do  not,  we  shall  take 
these  writers  for  our  guides,  till  greater  can  be 
found.  Hooker  too  has  written  professedly  on  the 
sacraments,  in  his  memorable  work,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Polity ; — that  work  which  having  been  com- 
posed to  defend  the  fabric  of  our  Church,  both  with- 
out and  within,  its  doctrine  as  well  as  its  order,  may 
now  instruct  us  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  defend. 
Our  extracts  from  this  author  shall  be  shorter,  as  his 
work  is  more  generally  known  and  read.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  his  very  copious  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject  will  find  it  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Eccles.  Polit.  cap.  57  to  66. — After  specifying 
some  other  kinds  of  use  in  the  sacraments,  he 
adds: 

"  But  their  chiefest  force  and  virtue  consisteth  not 
herein,  so  much  as  in  that  they  are  heavenly  ceremonies 
which  God  hath  sanctified  and  ordained  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  his  Church.  First,  as  marks  whereby  to  know 
when  God  doth  impart  the  vital  and  saving  grace  of  Christ 
to  all  that  are  capable  thereof;  and  secondly,  as  means 
conditional  which  God  requireth  in  them  unto  whom  he 
imparteth  grace." 

"  It  may  be  hereby  both  understood  that  sacraments  are 
necessary,  and  that  the  manner  of  their  necessity  to  life 
supernatural  is  not  in  all  respects  as  food  unto  natural  life, 
because  they  contain  in  themselves  no  vital  force  or  efficacy 
— they  are  not  physical  but  moral  instruments  of  salvation ; 
duties  of  service  and  worship ;  which  unless  we  perform, 
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as  the  Author  of  grace  requireth,  they  are  unprofitable. 
For  all  receive  not  the  grace  of  God,  which  receive  the 
sacraments  of  His  grace.  Neither  is  it  ordinarily  His  will 
to  bestow  the  grace  of  sacraments  on  any,  but  by  the  sacra- 
ments, which  grace  also  they  that  receive  by  sacraments, 
or  with  sacraments,  receive  it  from  Him,  and  not  from 
them. 

"  Yet  then  doth  Baptism  challenge  to  itself  but  the 
inchoation  of  those  graces,  the  consummation  whereof  de- 
pendeth  upon  mysteries  ensuing  J" — p.  273. 

"  We  answer,  that  the  fruit  of  Baptism  dependeth  only 
upon  the  covenant  which  God  hath  made;  that  God  by 
covenant  requireth  in  the  elder  sort  faith  and  Baptism  ;  in 
children,  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  alone,  whereunto  He 
hath  also  given  them  right  by  special  privilege  of  birth, 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Church ; — that  infants,  there- 
fore, which  have  received  Baptism  complete,  as  touching 
the  mystical  perfection  thereof,  are,  by  virtue  of  His  own 
covenant  and  promise,  cleansed  from  all  sin — p.  285. — Bap- 
tism, wherein  the  mysteries  of  our  regeneration  is  torought 
— p.  287.  And  till  we  come  [from  infancy]  to  actual  belief, 
the  very  sacrament  of  faith  is  a  shield  as  strong  as  after 
this,  the  faith  of  the  sacrament,  against  all  contrary  infernal 
powers;  which  whosoever  doth  think  impossible,  is  un- 
doubtedly further  off  from  Christian  belief,  though  he  be 
baptized,  than  are  these  innocents,  which,  at  their  Baptism, 
although  they  have  no  conceit  or  cogitation  of  faith,  are 
notwithstanding  pure,  and  free  from  all  opposite  cogita- 
tions ;  whereas  the  other  is  not  free.  If  therefore,  without 
any  fear  or  scruple,  we  may  account  them  and  term  them 
believers  only  for  their  outward  professions'  sake,  which 
inwardly  are  further  from  faith  than  infants,  why  not  in- 
fants much  more  at  the  time  of  their  solemn  initiation  by 
Baptism,  the  sacrament  of  faith,  whereunto  they  not  only 
conceive  nothing  opposite,  but  have  also  that  grace  given 
them,  which  is  (he  first  and  most  effectual  cause  out  of  which 
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our  belief  groweth  f — p.  292. For  when  we  know  how 

Christ  in  general  hath  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  kingdom  is  the  inheritance  of  God's  elect, 
and  do  withal  behold  how  His  providence  hath  called  them 
unto  the  first  beginnings  of  eternal  life,  and  presented  them 
at  the  well-spring  of  new  birth,  wherein  original  sin  is 
purged;  besides  which  sin,  there  is  no  hinderance  of  their 
salvation  known  unto  us,  as  themselves  will  grant ;  hard  it 
were,  &c.~p.  298. — The  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  was, 
after  they  had  baptized,  to  add  thereunto  imposition  of 
hands,  with  effectual  prayer  for  the  illumination  of  God's 
most  Holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  and  perfect  that  which  the  grace 
of  the  same  Spirit  had  already  begun  in  Baptism.99 — p.  302. 

Hammond  has  written  in  form  upon  the  subject 
of  infant  Baptism.  Speaking  of  the  reasons  of  it,  he 
says; 

"  One  sort  of  those  reasons  I  suppose  myself  to  know, 
viz.  that  by  the  promises  of  God,  signed  to  them  in  that 
sacrament,  they  may  be  more  solemnly  secured  of  a  right 
in  the  inward  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christy  &c.  To 
these  I  may  further  add,  that  as  Baptism  is  to  infants  an 
institution  of  Christ,  so  it  gives  a  virtue  to  the  external  act 
and  words  pronounced  of  the  minister,  so  far  as  to  make 
them  members  of  Christy  and  children  of  Gody  and  heirs  of 
His  kingdom ;  and  this  hath  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  God.99 — p.  618.  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  ed.  1684. 

The  admirable  Bishop  Taylor  has  given  a  full  and 
precise  treatise  upon  it  in  his  Life  of  Christ. 

"  Infants  receive  many  benefits  by  the  susception  of  Bap- 
tism. 1.  The  first  effect  of  Baptism  is,  that  in  it  we  are 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  offered,  and  presented  to 
Him.    2.  Children  may  be  adopted  into  the  covenant  of  the 
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gospel,  that  is,  made  partakers  of  the  communion  of  Saints. 
3.  In  Baptism  we  are  born  again.  4.  Baptism  takes  off  the 
evil  of  original  sin.  5.  The  Baptism  of  infants  does  to  them 
the  greatest  part  of  that  benefit  which  belongs  to  remission 
of  sins.  6.  The  next  great  effect  of  Baptism  which  children 
can  have  is  the  Spirit  of  sanctification  :  and  if  they  can  be 
baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  sacri- 
lege to  rob  them  of  so  holy  treasures.  7.  That  Baptism, 
which  doth  consign  men  and  women  to  an  holy  resurrec- 
tion doth  also  equally  consign  infants,  hath  nothing,  that 
I  know  of,  pretended  against  it.  8.  And  after  all  this,  if 
Baptism  be  that  means  which  God  hath  appointed  to  save 
us,  it  would  be  well  if  we  would  do  our  parts  towards  in- 
fants' final  interest." 

This  author  has  enlarged  on  each  of  these  heads 
with  his  usual  exuberance  of  thought  and  matter. 
Let  us  recollect  that  he  is  the  author,  who,  above 
all  others,  has  made  theology  practical :  every  doc- 
trine with  him  is  a  homily,  every  speculation  with 
him  ends  in  piety,  and  prayer,  and  the  personal  in- 
terests of  a  holy  life.  Let  us  recollect  on  the  other 
hand  that  he  is  the  author  of  "  The  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying," a  work  which  shews  what  were  his  high 
principles  of  theological  inquiry.  A  man  so  intent 
upon  practical  holiness,  and  the  energy  of  a  right 
faith  in  every  action  of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
who  had  so  absolute  and  independent  a  grasp  of 
protestant  principles,  is  not  soon  to  be  suspected  of 
laying  more  stress  upon  the  virtue  of  any  rite,  than 
his  Church,  or  the  reason  of  the  thing  required. 

Barrow's  testimony  to  the  general  consent  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  believing  that  every  Christian  is 
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a  partaker  of  grace,  as  a  consequent  of  Baptism,  is  as 
follows : 


"  In  fine,  whatever  some  few  persons,  or  some  petty 
sects,  (as  the  Pelagians  of  old,  the  Socinians  now,)  may  have 
deemed,  it  hath  been  the  doctrine  constantly,  and  with 
very  general  consent,  delivered  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
to  all  persons  by  the  holy  mystery  of  Baptism  duly  initiated 
to  Christianity,  or  admitted  into  the  communion  of  Christ's 
body,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  certainly  is  bestowed, 
enabling  them  to  perform  the  conditions  then  undertaken 
by  them." — Sermon  45,  vol.  iii.  p.  526. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that,  in 
ascribing  this  doctrine  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
meant  strongly  to  affirm,  that  it  is  also  the  doctrine 
of  our  own. 

We  believe  also  that,  generally,  the  most  learned 
of  our  divines,  for  a  century  after  the  Reformation, 
in  treating  either  of  Regeneration  or  Baptism,  consi- 
dered internal  and  Spiritual  Regeneration  to  be  so 
connected  with  Baptism,  so  to  spring  from  it,  and  to 
be  communicated  in  it,  as  well  as  be  signified  by  it, 
that,  unhesitatingly,  and  without  any  argument, 
when  they  are  simply  stating  their  creed,  they  as- 
sume this  connexion  as  a  principle  of  their  divinity, 
and  proceed  to  justify  it  only  when  they  are  writing 
to  meet  the  objections  of  persons  without  the  Church. 
Within  the  pale  of  their  communion,  it  is,  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  of  our 
Church,  an  acknowledged  article.  As  the  great  body 
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of  Christians  to  whom  they  wrote,  and  of  whom 
they  wrote,  were  such  as  had  been  baptized  in  in- 
fancy, it  follows  that  their  theology  did  not  leave 
infants  who  had  been  brought  to  Baptism  in  an  un- 
regenerate  state.  The  rite  is  spoken  of  by  them  as 
the  fountain  of  Christian  life,  not  partially,  but  in 
unrestricted  terms.  Its  value  was  both  compre- 
hensive and  spiritual:  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  that  new  life  a  Christian  one,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  that  new  life  to  all.  As  an  example  of 
this  prompt  and  immediate  reference  of  Regeneration 
to  Baptism,  without  any  question  or  suspicion,  as  if 
the  point  needed  to  be  made  out,  we  shall  quote 
a  passage,  among  many  others,  which  might  be  taken 
from  other  eminent  writers,  from  the  learned  and 
and  accurate  Joseph  Mede.     In  a  discourse  upon 

these  words,  Sia  Xovrpov  iraXiyyevecrias  koI  dvcucai- 
v&creax  Tlvev/uLaro^  'Aylov,  Titus  iii.  5,  he  begins, 
"  These  words,  as  it  is  easy  to  conceive  upon  the  first 
"  hearing,  are  spoken  of  Baptism." —  Works,  folio, 
p.  62. b 

The  writers  whom  we  have  hitherto  quoted  are 
all  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  Since  they  wrote 
after  the  time  when  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  were 
published,  they  are  the  most  fair  expositors  of  the 
sense  of  what  was  published.     In  this  view,  they  are 

b  The  object  of  the  discourse  is  to  shew  that  the  avriaroixov,  or 
thing  signified  by  water  in  Baptism ,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not 
the  Blood  of  Christ. 
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to  be  preferred  to  the  first  reformers  themselves : 
for  it  is  not  every  thing  which  those  reformers  wrote, 
or  maintained,  that  passed  into  the  formularies  of 
the  Church.  They  made  some  changes  in  their 
separate  opinions ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
ultimately  they  were  in  absolute  agreement,  on 
every  single  point,  with  each  other.  But  that  which, 
with  joint  consent,  and  by  authority,  they  framed 
and  published  as  the  standard  of  our  national  faith, 
that  is  the  thing  we  have  to  examine.  And  since  a 
text  must  be  written  and  fixed,  before  it  can  be 
expounded,  we  consider  the  most  severe  and  exact 
of  the  divines,  who  wrote  with  the  text  of  the  Church 
doctrine  before  them,  immediately  after  the  final 
promulgation  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  and  who 
were  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  cause,  (such 
were  Jewel  and  Hooker,  the  one  the  defender  of  it 
against  those  whom  we  had  left,  the  other  those 
who  left  us),  as  the  most  distinct  and  best  informed 
Expositors  of  that  which  had  previously  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  promulgation  to  which  we  refer  was  that 
made  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  by  the' 
Act  of  Uniformity,  when  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  set  forth,  revised,  and  improved,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  Cate- 
chism, as  they  now  stand,  excepting  that,  in  the 
Catechism,  the  part  which  treats  separately  of  the 
sacraments  was  not  then  compiled,  but  was  added 
after  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  reign 
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of  James  I. c  The  Common  Prayer  was  set  forth  in 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  anno  1559-  Jewel's 
Apologie  was  published  in  1562,d  in  Latin ;  in  1564, 
in  English,  (by  a  translator  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
the  excellent  Lady  Jane  Grey.)  It  was  a  work 
originally  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Parker  and  his  colleagues;  was  reviewed  by  them, 
and  came  out,  as  Strype  says,  "  to  the  abundant  esta- 
"  blishment  of  this  reformed  Church  upon  antiquity 
"  — fathers  and  councils,  and  the  word  of  God."  The 
"  Defence"  of  it,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  was 
published  within  a  few  years  after,  and  this  Defence 
may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  the  most  accurately  di- 
gested system  of  reformed  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  most  scrupulously  and  deliberately  worded,  which 
our  Church  produced  in  its  debate  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  His  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  was 
gathered  out  of  sermons  delivered  by  him  from 
the  year  1559,  in  his  cathedral.  The  exactness  of 
Hooker,  as  a  competent  witness  to  the  meaning 
of  our  Church,  needs  not  to  be  insisted  on.  With 
these  two  may  be  joined  another  writer,  contempo- 
rary with  each  of  them,  and  equally  worthy  of  our 
confidence  as  an  explainer  of  our  authorized  doc- 


r  The  Office  of  Baptism  for  those  of  Riper  Years  was  added 
after  the  Restoration,  in  1661. 

d  The  Articles  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Synod  of  1562,  and 
published  in  the  following  year.  Jewel's  Apologie  was  written 
therefore  and  published  just  be/ore  them.  But  bis  Defence  of  the 
Apologie,  which  is  a  more  extended  commentary  upon  his  former 
work,  and  a  vindication  of  it,  came  out  a  few  years  after  the 
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trine,  Alexander  Nowel,  His  Catechism,  published 
in  1570,  had  the  express  sanction  of  Convocation.6 

What  were  the  sentiments  of  this  divine  may  be 
seen  by  these  extracts. 

"  Aqua — Effigies  quidem  est,  sed  minime  inanis,  aut 
fallax,  tit  cui  return  ipsarum  Veritas  adjuncta  sit  atque 
annexa.  Nam  sicuti  Deus  peccatorum  condonationem  et 
vita  novitatem  nobis  vere  in  baptismo  offert,  ita  a  nobis  certo 
recipiuntur.  Absit  enim  at  Deum  vanis  nos  imaginibus 
ludere  atque  frustrari  putemus. 

"  M.  An  gratiam  hanc  omnes  communiter  et  promiscue 
consequuntur  ? 

Articles.  His  first  work  is  concurrent  in  time  with  the  Articles, 
and  approved  by  those  persons  who  digested  the  Articles,  his 
second  is  a  commentary  upon  both. 

Burnet  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  places  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  in  the  year  1560,  See  his  account  of  that  year, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21  t.  But  this  is  an  oversight,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Jewel's  own  letter  in  the  records,  and  Strype's  Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  p.  99. 

e  Strype  says  of  it,  *'  But  now  in  June,  in  this  year,  (viz.  1570,) 
by  the  diligence  of  the  archbishop,  such  a  Catechism  (a  Latin  one) 
came  forth,  dedicated,  for  the  more  countenance  of  it,  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  realm.  The  author  was  a  very 
learned  man,  viz.  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 
It  had  passed  through  the  review  and  correction  of  that  synod, 
and  had  their  full  approbation.  The  dean  sent  the  copy  at  first  to 
secretary  Cecil,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it ;  and  in  his  hands 
it  lay  till  it  was  offered  into  the  bishops,  assembled  in  the  said 
convocation,  as  men  most  meet  to  judge  and  allow,  or  disallow  of 
such  matters.  They  allowed  it,  and  so  did  the  lower  House,  who 
subscribed  it,  as  Nowell  himself  writ,  in  a  letter  to  the  said 
secretary,  when  he  sent  him  the  Catechism  printed." — Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  p.  301. 
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"  A.  Solifidehs  hunc  fructum  percipiunt. 

"  M.  Quum  infantes  hsec,  quae  commemoras  prestare 
non  possunt,  qui  fit  ut  illi  baptizentur  ? 

"  A.  Ut  fides  et  pcenitentia  baptismum  praecedant,  tantum 
in  adtdtis,  qui  per  aetatem  sunt  utriusque  capaces,  exigitur, 
infantibus  vero  promissio  ecclesiae  facta  per  Christum,  in 
cujus  fide  baptizantur,  in  presens  satis  erit,  &c.  &c. 

"  M.  Perge  adhuc. 

"A.  Cum  infantes  nostros  vim  et  quasi  substantiam 
baptismi  communem  nobiscum  habere  certum  sit,  illis  injuria 
fieret,  si  signum  quod  veritate  est  inferius  ipsis  negaretur, 
&c.  Itaque  sequissimum  est  ut  paryulis  nostris  divinte 
gratia  aique  salutis  fidelium  semini  promissae,  htsredes  se 
esse,  baptismo,  impresso  quasi  sigillo,  testatum  fiat." — 
p.  142—146.  ed.  1570.  p.  214—218.  ed.  Oxon.  in  Enchirid. 
Theol.  12mo. 

It  has  been  with  the  wish  of  taking  such  testimony 
only  as  is  most  in  point,  and  most  precise,  that  we 
have  selected  writers  who  came  immediately  after  the 
Reformation  was  established ;  and  we  have  selected 
for  that  purpose  the  three  who  are  confessedly 
the  most  distinguished  and  the  best  accredited 
writers  of  that  age. 

The  appeal  to  writers  preceding  that  era  would 
not  give  us  an  evidence  quite  so  conclusive.  The 
great  earlier  fathers  of  the  English  Church  do,  how- 
ever, agree  very  much,  as  far  as  we  have  examined 
the  detail  of  their  works,  in  speaking  the  same  senti- 
ments as  those  we  have  already  adduced.  They  say 
the  same  thing,  only  with  more  strength  of  language, 
which  is  their  manner. 
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Cranraer  in  his  Catechism  of  1548 : 

"  The  first  of  the  sacraments  is  Baptism  by  which  we 
be  barn  again  to  a  new  and  heavenly  life,  and  be  received 
into  God's  Church  and  congregation,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion and  pillar  of  truth. 

"  2d.  Without  the  word  of  God  water  is  water  and  not 
Baptism.  But  when  the  word  of.  the  living  God  is  added 
and  joined  to  the  water,  then  it  is  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion and  Baptism  water,  and  the  living  spring  of  eternal 
salvation,  and  a  bath  that  washes  our  souls  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  St.  Paul  calleth  it,  saying,  God  hath  saved  us 
through  his  mercy  by  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 

"  1st.  And  the  second  birth  is  by  the  water  of  baptism, 
which  Paul  calleth  the  bath  of  regeneration,  because  our 
sins  be  forgiven  us  in  Baptism,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
poured  into  us  as  into  God's  beloved  children,  so  that  by 
the  power  and  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  be  born 
again  spiritually  and  be  made  new  creatures.  And  so  by 
Baptism  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  shall  be 
saved  for  ever,  if  we  continue  to  our  lives'  end  in  the  faith 
of  Christ." — Sermon  on  Baptism  in  the  Catechism,  p.  291. 
Octavo.     London.     1809. 

Lancelot  Ridley,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ephe- 
sians,  is  equally  strong  and  explicit,  (chap.  v. 
25-27.) 

Bradford,  although  some  of  his  opinions  may  sound 
another  way,  yet  says,  "  Now  to  the  question :  a  man 
"  regenerate,  (which  we  ought  to  believe  of  ourselves, 
"  I  mean  that  we  are  so  by  our  baptism,)  the  sacrament 
"  thereof  requiring  no  lessfaith,n  &c. 

We  are  aware  at  the  same  time  that  among  the 
earliest  Protestant  teachers  in  our  country,  there  are 
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some  who  do  not  treat  of  this  subject  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  their  separate  opinions  are  not  binding 
upon  us,  and  so  far  as  those  opinions  differ  from 
other  doctrines  actually  incorporated  into  the  Liturgy, 
and  Articles,  they  are  not  only  null  in  authority, 
but  must  be  considered,  in  our  present  inquiry,  as 
erroneous. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  statement, 
respecting  the  belief  expressed  by  our  Church  of  the 
spiritual  value  of  Baptism,  by  a  brief  notice  of  those 
words  subjoined  to  the  baptismal  office :  "  It  is 
"  certain  by  God's  word  that  children  who  are  baptized, 
"dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly 
"  saved."  Now  if  they  are  undoubtedly  saved,  it  should 
seem,  prima  facie,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  regene- 
rate. For  although  it  be  possible  that  some  shall  be 
saved  who  are  not  regenerate,  (as  infants  not  brought 
to  Baptism,  or  within  the  covenant,)  yet  to  affirm  as 
an  undoubted  truth,  that  baptized  infants  will  be 
saved  presupposes  a  certainty  of  their  present  state 
being  essentially  different  from  that  of  infants  in 
general.  If  they  are  unbaptized  they  may  be  saved ; 
if  they  are  baptized,  and  freed  from  the  evil  of 
original  sin,  they  may  be  saved.  But  to  make  it 
impossible  that  they  should  not  be  saved,  all  our 
divinity  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  have  the 
entire  gift  of  that  renovated  being,  which  is  not  only 
absolved  from  sin,  but  quickened  to  eternal  life. 

The  rigorous  certainty  of  this  inference  may  be 
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questioned :  and  we  wish  not  to  rely  upon  subtilties 
of  explanation.  We  put  it  therefore  only  as  a  fair 
and  probable  one,  to  be  accepted  or  not  as  any  one 
may  choose. 

By  way  of  corollary  to  this  part,  we  shall  add 
a  few  extracts  from  the  Confessions  of  some  of  the 
foreign  reformed  churches.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  we  do  this  neither  to  shew  what  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  is,  nor  to  place  it  upon  a 
stronger  ground  of  authority.  We  do  not  require 
any  foreign  aid  either  to  ascertain  or  uphold  our 
own  belief.  It  may  be  natural  to  ask  how  other 
churches  have  thought  or  determined  on  any  given 
point;  but  the  inquiry  is  one  of  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  and  nothing  more.  The  communication 
of  our  own  reformers  with  foreign  divines  might 
have  a  great  influence  in  making  up  their  mind 
on  many  questions.  We  know  also  that  some  parts 
of  our  earliest  books  of  public  reformed  instruction 
were  copied  from  works  adopted  abroad.  Still,  it  is 
the  actual  decision,  put  into  form,  and  established 
by  authority  among  us,  that  is  the  one  exclusive 
standard  of  our  uniformity.  Who  would  venture  to 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  any  man's  distinct  affirma- 
tion, by  collecting  what  other  persons  had  said  to 
him  before  he  made  it?  And  we  speak  of  the 
creeds  of  foreign  churches  under  this  reserve,  not 
because  of  any  great  discrepancy  between  theirs  and 
ours  on  the  subject  now  before  us,  but  simply  to 
assign  to  them  their  proper  place,  which  is  a  very 
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retired  one,  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  sense  of 
our  own  tenets.  They  are  members  of  the  universal 
Church,  and  they  have  the  substance  of  reformed 
truth  among  them.  On  that  account  they  deserve 
to  be  held  in  esteem  among  us.  Many  of  them 
were  in  the  truth  of  Christ  before  us:  on  that 
account,  too,  they  must  always  be  mentioned  with 
honour.  They  instructed  our  infant  Church,  and  they 
gave  a  home  to  its  dispersed  members,  in  persecution 
and  exile.  This  is  another  claim  to  them  upon  our 
grateful  memory.  Far  from  wishing  to  undervalue 
them,  we  have  cause  to  thank  the  Giver  of  all  truth 
for  those  exertions  which  they  made  to  restore  the 
purity  of  the  Gospel  among  themselves,  and  for  the 
services  of  support,  counsel,  instruction,  and  encou- 
ragement which  they  afforded  to  us  while  labouring 
in  the  same  cause.  But  this  kind  of  regard  does 
not  lead  us  to  accept  them  as  arbiters  or  witnesses 
in  our  own  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  foreign  creeds  is 
that  which  was  presented  by  the  Protestant  German 
princes  and  states  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the 
year  1530,  at  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  in 
their  joint  name ;  and  commonly  called  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  One  article  of  it  is  this :  Eccleeiae 
magno  consensu  apud  nos  (which  is  the  common 
formula  prefixed  to  all  the  articles)  ix.  De  Baptismo 
docent,  quod  necessarius  sit  ad  salutem,  tanquam 
ceremonia  a  Christo  instituta.  Et  quod  per  bap- 
tismum  oflferatur  gratia  Dei:  et  quod  infantes  suit 
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baptizandi:  et  quod  infantes  per  baptismum  Deo 
commendati,  recipiantur  in  gratiam  Dei,  et  fiant  fitii 
Dei,  sicut  Christus  testator,  loquens  de  parvulis 
in  Ecclesia,  Matt,  xviii.  Nan  est  voluntas  Patris  vestri 
qui  in  ccelis  est,  ut  pereat  unus  ex  parvulis  istis. 

Damnant  Anabaptistas  qui  improbant  Baptismum 
infantum,  et  affirmant  infantes  sine  Baptismo  et 
extra  Ecclesiam  Christi  salvos  fieri. 

In  the  Saxon  Confession,  the  Article  XIV.  de 
Baptismo  is  long :  the  last  clause  of  it  is  as  follows. 

Retinemus  et  infantum  baptismum :  quia  certissi- 
mum  est,  promissionem  gratis  etiam  ad  infantes  perti- 
nere  et  ad  eos  tantftm  qui  Ecclesiae  inseruntur.  Quia 
de  his  dictum  est ;  Sinite  parvulos  ad  me  venire,  quia 
talium  est  regnum  ccelorum.  Et  Origenes  scribit 
in  6  cap.  ad  Rom.  Ecclesiam  ab  Apostolis  accepisse 
morem  baptizandi  infantes.  Nee  judicamus  hunc 
morem  tantum  otiosam  cseremoniam  esse,  sed  vere 
tunc  a  Deo  recipi  et  sanctificari  infantes :  quia  tunc 
inseruntur  Ecclesise,  et  ad  tales  promissio  pertinet. 
Extant  autem  de  hac  re  multa  scripta  in  nostris 
Ecclesiis  edita,  quibus  refutantur  Anabaptist®.  This 
Confession  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
Churches,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  year  1552. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism :  art.  73.  Cur  ergo 
Spiritus  Sanctus  Baptismum  appellat  lavacrum  rege- 
nerationis,  et  ablutionem  peccatorum  ? 
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Deus  non  sine  gravi  causa  sic  loquitur :  videlicet, 
non  solum  ut  nos  doceat,  quemadmodum  sordes  cor- 
poris aqua  purgantur,  sic  peccata  nostra,  sanguine  et 
Spiritu  Christi  expiari :  verum  multo  magis,  ut  nobis 
hoc  divino  symbolo  ac  pignore  certum  facial,  nos  non 
minus  vere  a  peccatis  nostris  interna  lotione  ablui, 
quam  externa  et  visibili  aqua  abluti  sumus. 

74.  Sunt  ne  etiam  infantes  baptizandi  ? 

Omnino.  Nam  cum  aeque  atque  adulti  ad  foedus 
et  ecclesiam  Dei  pertineant,  cumque  eis  per  sangui- 
nem  Christi,  remissio  peccatorum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus 
fidei  effector,  non  minus  quam  adultis  promittatur, 
per  baptismum  discernendi,  itidem  ut  in  veteri  foedere 
per  circumcisionem  fiebat,  cui  in  novo  foedere  sub- 
stitutus  est  baptismus. 

The  f  Helvetic  Confession,  published  in  1556, 
concludes  its  article  De  Sancto  Baptismo,  thus: 
Damnamus  Anabaptistas,  qui  negant  baptizandos 
esse  infantulos  recens  natos  a  fidelibus.  Nam  juxta 
doctrinam  Evangelicam,  horum  est  regnum  Dei  et 
sunt  in  foedere  Dei:  cur  itaque  non  daretur  eis 
signum  foederis  Dei  ?  Cur  non  per  sanctum  baptisma 
initiarentury  qui  sunt  pecidium  et  in  Ecclesia  Dei  f 

These  several  Confessions  present  to  us  a  very 

f  It  expressed  the  consent  of  the  ministers  of  the  following 
Churches:  Zurich,  Berne,  SchafFnausen,  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons, 
Milhausen,  and  Bienne ;  to  which  was  added,  that  of  Geneva. 
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general  agreement  with  our  own.     Tbe  preface  to 
the  laflt  of  them  adverts  to  this  agreement/ 

Last  of  all,  we  ought  perhaps,  in  this  train  of 
secondary  illustration,  to  add  some  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  agreement  between  our  Church  and  the 
primitive  fathers  on  the  same  head.  But  this  we 
shall  decline :  we  have  been  too  prolix  already.  The 
theological  reader,  (if  any  such  should  look  at  these 
pages,)  who  may  desire  to  see  that  evidence,  will 
have  no  great  trouble  in  finding  it — it  is  both 
abundant  and  clear.  Perhaps  he  may  think  their 
language  rather  too  strong.  He  certainly  will  have 
no  cause  to  think  that  the  Church  of  England,  in 
asserting  spiritual  regeneration  by  Baptism,  has  said 
more  than  they  have  done. 

We  have  hitherto  not  entered  into  any  considera- 
tion of  the  scriptural  grounds  upon  which  this 
doctrine  is  maintained  by  our  Church,  and  we  shall 
not  now  do  it,  because  we  have  no  desire  on  this 
occasion  to  do  more  than  ascertain  and  state  the 
doctrine  itself.  The  debate  upon  it  has  been  be- 
tween members  of  our  communion;  and  unless  a 
question  be  raised  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the 
baptismal   service,  the  argument  does  not  require 

f  Colligent  itaque  et  illud  (sc.  sequi  lectores)  nos  a  Sanctis 
Chriflti  Ecclesiis,  Germanise,  Gallise,  Angliae,  aliarumque  in  orbe 
Christiano  nationum,  nefario  schismate,  non  sejungere,  atque 
abrumpere:  sed  cum  ipsis  omnibus  et  singulis  in  hac  confesaa 
veritate  Christiana,  probe  consentire,  ipsasque  charitate  syncera 
complect  i. 
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that  those  grounds  should  now  be  considered  and 
defended :  and  if  it  did,  it  were  a  service  worthy  of  a 
more  dignified  vindication  than  could  be  given  to  it 
in  our  fugitive  journal.  Some  light,  however,  on 
this  distinct  subject  also,  may  be  had  in  those  stores 
of  theological  learning  to  which  we  have  already 
referred — the  works  of  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  Taylor ; 
or  in  the  older  works  of  Cranmer,  Philpott,  and 
L.  Ridley,  reformers.  To  a  fair  and  candid  person, 
who  wishes  for  the  simplest  and  not  least  satisfactory 
information,  without  creating  controversy  either  to 
himself  or  others,  we  should  beg  to  recommend 
a  perusal  of  the  Baptismal  Office.  Without  pre- 
suming to  say  that  he  must  see  in  that  Office  a 
sound  scriptural  character,  or  ought  to  see  it,  we  yet 
shall  hope  that  such  may  be  his  conviction. 

•  We  have  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  agita- 
tion of  this  question,  two  or  three  causes  of  doubt 
have  occurred  to  some  who  perhaps  would  never 
have  doubted  what  was  the  sense  of  the  service, 
had  they  considered  it  by  itself,  and  not  adverted  to 
those  surmises  of  objection  from  without.  We  pro- 
fess not  to  attempt  the  regular  investigation  of 
them ;  yet  a  most  sincere  desire  to  contribute,  if  by 
our  hasty  remarks  we  could  contribute  any  thing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  single  person's  mind  on  such  a 
subject,  induces  us  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon 
them :  addressing  ourselves  not  to  the  distinguished 
writers,  whom  if  we  wished  to  convince  or  assist  with 
materials  of  thought,  we  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
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more  elaborate  matter;  but  to  more  ordinary  per- 
sons, who  may  catch  a  doubt  from  the  speculations 
of  others,  and  may  also  not  be  disinclined  to  take 
a  fair  suggestion  along  with  them. 

It  is  said,  if  such  be  the  benefits  of  Baptism, 
if  infants  be  regenerated  in  it,  how  happens  it  that 
in  many  of  them  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  signs 
of  such  a  change  are  not  more  visible  ?  A  question 
keenly  put,  and  which  seems  to  reduce  us  to  a  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  our  first  persuasion,  unless  we  can 
give  such  a  particular  proof  of  it.  The  case,  how- 
ever, does  not  reduce  itself  to  that  dilemma.  We 
hold  it  to  be  most  dangerous  to  our  own  charity  and 
humility,  to  be  inclined  to  take  up  the  cognizance  of 
the  state  of  others  under  a  very  precise  rule,  by  signs 
of  their  regeneration ;  and  that  which  is  adverse  to 
those  duties  in  ourselves,  cannot  be  sound  in  divinity. 
Let  us  be  severe  in  examining  our  own  state,  and 
demand  the  proofs  of  it:  but  to  presume  against 
others,  because  we  do  not  see  the  marks  of  their 
Christian  character  written  in  language  which  we 
can  understand,  that  therefore  they  are  lost,  is  to 
judge  where  we  are  not  required,  and  by  an  in- 
sufficient criterion.  And  further,  since  those  who 
believe  that  infants  are  regenerated  in  Baptism,  may 
not  think  that  if  they  live  to  years  of  moral  agency, 
they  will,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  also  lead  a 
Christian  life;  since  they  are  not  required  to  con- 
ceive of  the  first  regeneration  as  either  inducing 
a  present  habit  of  moral  holiness,  or  as  determining 
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the  formation  of  it,  afterwards — it  must  appear  that 
the  benefit  of  Baptism  may  to  their  conception 
be  entire,  even  when  actual  holiness  afterwards  is 
not  merely  not  visible,  but  where  it  absolutely  does 
not  exist.  For  unless  they  state  it  to  be  a  part  of 
their  belief  that  sanctification  once  communicated 
in  any  degree  is  not  only  indelible  but  also  pro- 
gressive, and  progressive  into  the  habits  of  a  good 
life  in  every  instance,  they  may  believe  most  con- 
sistently in  the  regenerating  influence  of  Baptism, 
and  yet  neither  see  the  permanent  and  outward 
effects  of  it,  nor  expect  to  see  them  expressed  in  a 
Christian  life.  They  do  not  commit  a  great  error  in 
reasoning  who  say,  we  see  no  signs  to-day  of  any 
given  event,  and  yet  we  think  it  happened  yesterday. 
There  is  indeed  a  certain  system  of  theology  which 
makes  the  gift  of  grace  once  bestowed,  necessarily 
efficacious  to  a  good  life.  We  are  not  now  contend- 
ing either  for  or  against  that  system  of  theology,  but 
we  think  we  may  assume  it  as  a  certain  and  very 
obvious  position,  that  to  argue  backward  from  the 
absence  not  only  of  the  real  effect,  but  of  the  visible 
signs  of  grace,  to  the  proposition  that  therefore  grace 
has  not  been  bestowed,  is  a  part  of  that  system ;  and 
is  a  mode  of  argument  absolutely  untenable  in  any 
other  system ;  and  therefore  that  to  press  other  men 
with  the  obligation  of  so  reasoning,  is,  indirectly,  to 
constrain  them  to  the  acceptance  of  that  system. 
And  to  represent  them  as  inconsistent  if  they  do  not 
so  argue,  is  to  make  out  their  inconsistency  by  one 
principle  taken  from  their  own  creed,  and  another 
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principle  which  possibly  is  neither  theirs,  nor  true  in 
itself.  We  are  wishing  not  to  argue  against  that 
system,  much  less  to  inveigh  against  it,  or  those  who 
hold  it.  Our  knowledge  of  many  eminent  divines 
who  have  taught  it,  and  of  excellent  men  who  have 
lived  in  it,  forbids  the  thought,  even  if  we  had  the 
disposition  so  to  do.  But  in  canvassing  this  point  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  when  we  see  that  in  order  to 
obviate  the  force  of  those  simple  words  put  by  our 
Church  into  the  mouth  of  every  child  that  has  been 
baptized,  "  Wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  it  is  attempted  either  to  reduce  them  to 
a  sense  below  that  of  a  real  spiritual  change,  or  to 
do  away  the  plain  affirmative  tenor  of  that  pro- 
position, by  making  it  conditional  and  dependent 
upon  the  future  life,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  see  in 
this  proceeding  a  mistake  of  the  following  nature : — 
either  a  determination  of  the  sense  of  a  proposition 
in  some  way  distinct  from  a  perception  of  the  force 
of  the  terms  of  which  it  consists,  or  a  determination 
of  its  sense  through  the  medium  of  a  questionable 
hypothesis,  and  an  hypothesis  which  we  cannot 
assume  to  have  entered  into  the  framing  of  the 
proposition.  In  the  first  instance,  we  should  separate 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  from  its  sense ;  in  the 
second,  we  should  be  arguing  through  a  system 
to  the  meaning  of  a  proposition :  which  is  itself  most 
unsound,  much  more  when  the  system  is  our  own, 
the  proposition  another's.  And  therefore  it  should 
seem  to  us  that  the  most  correct  view  of  the  subject 
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is  to  say,  that  since  the  obvious  and  incontrovertible 
meaning  of  the  words  (for  that  meaning  is  incontro- 
vertible which  can  be  evaded  only  by  the  process  we 
have  described)  is  a  meaning  inconsistent  with  a 
certain  hypothesis;  and  since  the  meaning  of  each 
proposition  must  stand  good  for  itself,  and  make 
against  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  therefore 
the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Service  which  we  have 
quoted  do  oppose  and  contradict  the  hypothesis,  and 
that  therefore  when  the  object  is  to  enforce  their 
meaning,  the  hypothesis  must  be  silent  and  retire. 

The  inquiry,  what  is  the  extent  and  the  specific 
nature  of  the  benefits  derived  from  Infant  Baptism, 
if  they  are  not  such  as  to  ensure  future  piety  and 
obedience,  is  another  cause  which  seems  to  have 
occasioned  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  who  do 
not  coincide  in  their  general  opinions  with  those 
to  whom  we  have  last  alluded.  This  inquiry  is  not 
hard  to  be  answered  in  a  clear  and  positive  way,  if 
we  are  intent  only  upon  a  right  perception  of  general 
Christian  principles:  exceedingly  hard,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  be  answered,  if  we  give  the  reins  to  an 
excursive  curiosity,  or  press  the  question  into  terms 
of  great  rigour  and  preciseness.  Looking  at  the 
whole  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  method  for 
the  restoration  of  man,  we  have  one  simple  end,  and 
one  simple  cause  of  that  end,  before  us.  Dividing 
a  little  further,  we  perceive  that  this  gracious  pur- 
pose is  wrought  out  among  the  several  individuals 
who   are   made  partakers  of  it,  under  a  great  di- 
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versity  of  degrees  in  the  benefit ;  that  the  new  crea- 
ture is  as  various  and  multiform  as  that  which  was 
to  be  renewed;  and  that  one  man  is  no  more 
exactly  the  same  as  another  in  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
than  in  his  first  nature.  Taking  the  individual  for 
our  subject,  and  judging  of  him  by  the  light  of 
Scripture,  the  analogy  of  reason,  and  the  most  pro- 
bable notices  of  the  actual  experience  of  things,  we 
should  say  that  this  restoration  takes  place  in  him, 
not  complete  at  once,  but  by  many  degrees  of  uncer- 
tain progress,  according  to  the  will  of  the  great  new 
Creator,  and  the  improvement  made  under  His  gra- 
cious discipline.  If  we  might  so  apply  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  they  are  descriptive  of  what  we  mean ; 
"  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  same  Spirit, 
"  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will."  The 
covenant  of  the  Gospel  is  the  offer  of  this  restora- 
tion ;  some  shall  profit  by  it,  and  to  others  it  will 
prove  their  greater  condemnation,  so  far  will  they  be 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  truth,  and  its  mani- 
fold assistance.  Baptism  is  the  beginning  of  this 
state  of  restoration,  according  to  the  positive  terms 
of  the  covenant.  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
nature,  weak  and  corrupt  in  itself,  is  one  state ;  and 
the  state  of  grace,  with  promise  of  pardon  for  sin,  and 
aid  of  heavenly  power  continually  at  hand,  is  another. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that  infants  are 
as  capable  of  being  translated  into  this  better  state 
as  their  elders :  for  since  they  have  that,  which  we 
call  their  human  nature  within  them,  though  its 
faculties  be  not   yet  unfolded ;    and    since  it    par* 

y  4 
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ticipates  of  those  accidents  in  its  present  condition, 
which  the  fuller  disclosure  of  itself  will  not  vary, 
but  only  exhibit;  there  appears  to  be  no  more 
reason  for  doubting  the  capacity  of  regeneration  in 
an  infant,  than  there  is  in  one  of  full  years,  nor  have 
we  any  cause  at  all  to  doubt  the  need  of  it,  in  the 
one  more  than  the  other.  The  influence  of  a  sancti- 
fying power  may  as  certainly  be  communicated  to 
the  infant  mind  as  to  another;  the  grant  of  re- 
lease from  its  inherent  corruption  may  be  as  cer- 
tainly conveyed.  Do  we  doubt  in  infants  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  corrupt  nature  ? — We  do  not.  Then  by 
every  analogy,  since  the  abstract  nature  of  contraries 
may  be  understood  the  one  by  the  other,  we  have  no 
cause  to  doubt  the  activity  of  that  new  principle,  in 
such  way  and  order,  as  it  may  be  given ;  no  cause, 
we  mean,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
it.  Looking  to  all  the  accidents,  we  mean  not  for- 
tuitous, but  arranged  accidents  of  moral  influence 
which  make  up  the  whole  of  life,  we  may  apprehend 
with  perfect  consistency,  how  the  use  or  abuse  of 
conscience,  and  other  moral  powers,  when  they  begin 
to  act,  the  good  or  evil  of  example,  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  the  improvement  of  Christian  com- 
munion, or  the  neglect  of  it,  shall  subsequently 
make  such  an  arrangement  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  who  had  all  of  them  the 
original  grace  bestowed,  that  we  may  despair  of  ever 
reducing  each  case  by  itself  to  its  strict  account,  but 
may  be  contented  with  knowing  the  sum  of  the 
matter  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances ;  viz.  with 
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knowing  the  principles  by  which  we  and  others  may 
be  made  better  or  worse ;  by  which  we  may  improve 
or  desolate  our  Christian  hope ;  and  we  may  leave 
the  rest  to  His  unerring  wisdom  and  justice,  in 
whose  hands  we  and  all  our  hopes  are,  protected  by 
the  mercy  of  the  covenant  under  which  we  are 
placed.  But  in  the  observation  of  life  we  repeat  it, 
that  as  there  are  infinite  degrees  of  that  faith  and 
obedience  which  shall  ultimately  be  made  perfect  in 
heaven,  as  we  have  no  means  of  approach  to  discern 
the  operation  of  that  principle  of  life  which  yields 
them,  our  belief  of  its  existence  is  not  to  be  made 
dependent  upon  that  which  we  may  be  able  to  see, 
but  upon  those  large  assurances  of  its  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church  which  are 
given  in  Scripture.  And  much  less  ought  we  to 
stay  till  we  can  state  definitely,  and  under  adequate 
terms,  the  very  process  of  its  influence,  or  measure 
by  a  rule  and  line  the  extent  of  the  gift  before 
we  believe  it  to  have  been  actually  given. 

Another  cause  which  appears  to  have  suggested  a 
doubt,  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  doctrine,  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  very  emphatic  passage 
of  Scripture,  supposed  by  some  to  be  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  Baptism ;  the  words  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
"  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,"  &c. 
The  interpretation  which  would  detach  these  words 
from  any  reference  to  Baptism,  is  not  ours.  More- 
over, we  think  it  not  only  an  erroneous  one,  but  so 
entirely  groundless,  so  manifestly  unsound,  that  we 
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should  have  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  that 
judgment  in  the  interpreting  of  Scripture  which  should 
follow  such  a  latitude  in  it.  The  last  commission  of 
our  Saviour  to  His  apostles  was,  "  to  make  disciples 
"  in  all  nations,  baptizing  them?  The  first  actual 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
was,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you? 
The  promise  was,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
"  shall  be  saved."  And  yet  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
the  text,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
"  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
relate  to  that  method  of  entering  into  His  kingdom 
which  our  Saviour  commanded,  which  by  His  apo- 
stles was  applied,  and  to  which  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion is  joined.  We  are  unwilling  to  speak  severely 
of  any  mistake ;  but  we  should  not  speak  truly,  if 
we  did  not  request  any  person  who  may  entertain 
this  surmise  of  interpretation,  to  consider  it  again. 
We  think  it  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  to 
rest  upon. — But  there  are  two  authorities  on  this 
point  much  better  than  ours.  The  first  is  the  author- 
ity of  the  Liturgy  itself,  in  the  Baptismal  Service, 
where  the  regeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit, 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  is  distinctly 
applied  to  Baptism,  the  water  to  the  baptismal  water, 
the  Spirit  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  very  rela- 
tion of  the  tewt  to  the  baptismal  rite  is  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  service,  and  of  the  doctrine  expressed  in 
it.  It  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Liturgy  applied  the  text  to  the  rite  of  Bap- 
tism ;  and  that  they  did  so  apply  it,  must  be  granted 
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even  by  those  who  still  may  doubt,  whether  the 
same  compilers  understood  "the  water  and  the 
"  Spirit"  to  be  always  joined  together. — The  other 
authority  is  that  of  Hooker,  who  speaks  not  only  his 
own  sense,  but  that  of  all  antiquity  also,  in  explain- 
ing those  words  of  the  Gospel  to  apply  to  the  rite  of 
Baptism.  His  severity  of  animadversion  upon  those 
who  would  strain  it  to  any  other  meaning  is  greater 
than  any  common  mistake  could  have  extorted  from 
him.  The  expositors  who  had  so  strained  it,  in  his 
time,  seem  to  have  added  some  degree  of  unfairness 
to  their  error.  For  he  says  of  them,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  disguise  of  a  fact  which  they  knew- 
and  the  fact  was  this,  "  that  of  all  the  ancients  there 
"  is  not  one  to  be  named  that  ever  did  otherwise  either 
"  expound  or  allege  the  place,  than  as  implying 
"  external  Baptism."  a 

a  The  whole  of  his  comment  upon  this  "  licentious  and 
"  deluding"  exposition,  as  he  considers  it,  may  deserve  the 
attention  of  every  fair  inquirer  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

••  For  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  we  are  in  that  place  to  under- 
stand (as  they  imagine)  no  more  than  if  the  Spirit  alone  had  been 
mentioned,  and  water  not  spoken  of.  Which  they  think  is  plain, 
because  elsewhere  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire  do  but  signify  the  Holy  Ghost  in  operation  resembling  fire  ; 
whereupon  they  conclude,  that  seeing  fire  in  one  place  may  be, 
therefore  water  in  another  place  is,  but  a  metaphor  :  Spirit,  the 
interpretation  thereof ;  and  so  the  words  do  only  mean,  that  unless 
a  man  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  hold  it  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in 
expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that  where  a  literal  construction 
will  stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding 
art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchymy  doth  or 
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Another  occasion  of  doubt  has  been  the  use  made 
by  many  divines  of  the  word  Regeneration,  when 
they  were  not  speaking  of  Baptism.  There  needs  be 
no  embarrassment  from  any  such  cause.     Every  act 

would  do  the  substance  of  metals,  maketh  of  any  thing  which  it 
listeth,  and  bringeth  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.  Or  how- 
soever such  voluntary  exercise  of  wit  might  be  borne  with 
otherwise ;  yet  in  places  which  usually  serve,  as  this  doth,  con- 
cerning regeneration  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  alleged 
for  grounds  and  principles,  less  is  permitted.  To  hide  the  general 
consent  of  antiquity,  agreeing  in  the  literal  interpretation,  they 
cunningly  affirm,  that  certain  have  taken  those  words  as  meant  of 
material  water,  when  they  know,  that  of  all  the  ancients  there  is 
not  one  to  be  named  that  ever  did  otherwise,  either  expound  or  allege 
the  place,  than  as  implying  external  Baptism.  Shall  that  which  hath 
always  received  this,  and  no  other  construction,  be  now  disguised 
with  the  toy  of  novelty  ?  Must  we  needs  at  the  only  show  of  a 
critical  conceit,  without  any  more  deliberation,  utterly  condemn 
them  of  error,  which  will  not  admit  that  fire  in  the  words  of  John, 
is  quenched  with  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  with  the 
name  of  the  Spirit,  water  dried  up  in  the  words  of  Christ  ?  When 
the  letter  of  the  law  hath  two  things  plainly  and  expressly 
specified,  water  and  the  Spirit ;  water  as  a  duty  required  on  our 
parts,  the  Spirit  as  a  gift  which  God  bestoweth ;  there  is  danger 
in  presuming  so  to  interpret  it,  as  if  the  clause  which  concerneth 
ourselves,  were  more  than  needeth.  We  may,  by  such  rare 
expositions,  attain  perhaps  in  the  end  to  be  thought  witty,  but 
with  ill  advice.  Finally,  if  at  the  time,  when  that  Baptism  which 
was  meant  by  John,  came  to  be  really  and  truly  performed  by 
Christ  Himself,  we  find  the  apostles  that  had  been,  as  we  are,  before 
baptized,  new  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  this,  their 
later  Baptism,  as  well  a  visible  descent  of  fire,  as  a  secret 
miraculous  infusion  of  the  Spirit ;  if  on  us  He  accomplish  likewise 
the  heavenly  work  of  our  new  birth,  not  with  the  Spirit  alone,  but 
with  water  thereunto  adjoined,  sith  the  faithfullest  expounders  of 
His  words  are  His  own  deeds,  let  that  which  His  hand  hath 
manifestly  wrought,  declare  what  His  speech  did  doubtfully 
utter." 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  the  Christian, 
conducing  to  form  in  him  the  new  life,  is  an  act  of 
regenerating  power ;  every  advance  of  the  Christian 
in  that  new  life,  is  an  increase  of  his  regeneration. 
The  first  gift  of  new  life  in  Baptism  is  most  properly 
called  Regeneration,  because  it  is  the  first :  setting 
aside  that  accident  of  its  being  the  first,  the  reason 
of  man  shall  never  be  able  to  pronounce  wherein  it 
differs  from  any  subsequent  gift  conducing  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  same  state.  To  have  life,  and  to 
have  it  more  abundantly,  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian :  he  may  have  life  from  his  birth,  whether 
of  nature  or  of  grace  ;  he  may  have  it  also  from  that 
which  sustains  him  and  aids  him  to  form  the  perfect 
man  within  him.  That  which  is  increased,  say  the 
old  logicians,  must  be  made  greater  by  the  continual 
addition  of  parts  similar  to  itself.  Making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  subjects,  we  do  not  perceive 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  how  men  may  be 
regenerate  in  Baptism ;  and  yet  divines  be  continually 
speaking  of  another  and  subsequent  Regeneration. 
The  use  of  discriminating  terms  is  always  of  service ; 
but  for  the  credit  of  our  whole  bodyb  of  theology, 

b  A  passage  from  Barrow  may  shew  the  extent  of  the  synonimy 
which  has  been  used  in  this  case.  Speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he 
says,  "  both  these  operations  (enlightening  our  minds,  sanctifying 
"  our  wills,)  do  constitute  and  accomplish  that  work  which  is  styled 
"  the  regeneration,  renovation,  vivifi cation,  new  creation,  resurrec- 
"  tion  of  a  man,  the  faculties  of  our  souls  being  so  improved,  that  we 
"  become,  as  it  were,  other  men  thereby." — Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
505.  And  hence  one  of  the  English  reformers  says,  that  a 
Christian  man's  life  "  is  a  continual  Baptism." 
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we  wish  to  say,  that  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  word 
is  strictly  correct,  though  it  has  proved  inconvenient. 
For  the  circumstance  of  priority  in  time  is  not  a 
sufficient  ground  of  making  two  terms  for  a  subject 
otherwise  agreeing  in  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  differ- 
ences, which  the  analysis  of  language  seldom  attends 
to.  But  considering  the  importance  to  our  feelings, 
in  the  distinction  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  state,  and  our  confirmation  or  progress  in 
it;  considering  that  the  first  dawn  and  dayspring 
from  on  high  will  always  be  hailed  by  the  attentive 
mind  with  a  becoming  earnestness ;  and  considering 
the  absolute  and  eminent  virtue  which  this  solemn 
rite  derives  from  the  institution  of  Him  who  enjoined 
it,  as  the  beginning  of  our  new  life ;  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  divide  the  phrase,  and  prevent 
ambiguity  in  the  reader's  mind,  even  where  there  is 
none,  or  need  be  none  in  the  writer's:  and  as  we 
are  apt  to  honour  the  day  of  our  birth,  above  all 
others,  in  the  short  period  of  our  mortal  existence, 
so  to  distinguish  the  day  of  our  Christian  birth  by 
an  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  it  in  our  ordinary 
language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  adopt  the  inference 
intended  to  be  drawn  from  the  production  of  incon- 
sistent language,  in  the  use  of  this  term,  to  inconsist- 
ent doctrine.  Writers  who  describe  a  baptized  in- 
fant as  unregenerated,  may  not  mean  that  he  never 
had  the  grace  of  regeneration  given,  but  that  he  has 
not  improved  it,  that  it  has  been  resisted  ;  quenched 
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in  him.  We  have  observed  some  passages  where 
the  same  writer  has  described  the  regenerating  effi- 
cacy of  Baptism  ;  and  yet,  in  his  practical  discourses, 
has  spoken  of  some  of  his  hearers  as  unregenerate. — 
All  this  is  sufficiently  consistent. 

Again,  some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  analogy 
between  Circumcision  and  Baptism.  It  has  been 
said,  that  they  are  corresponding  rites  in  the  two 
covenants,  each  being  only  an  admission  into  the 
exterior  and  visible  Church.  They  are  corresponding 
rites  ;  but  the  two  covenants  are  essentially  different ; 
and  according  to  the  difference  of  the  covenants,  will 
be  the  difference  of  the  analogous  parts  in  each. 
Otherwise,  since  there  is  a  very  extensive  analogy 
between  the  two  covenants,  if  there  were  no  difference 
in  correlative  parts,  the  two  covenants  would  be  one 
and  the  same  ;  which  they  are  not.  One  great  dif- 
ference between  them,  is  in  the  actual  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  Christians  are 
baptized  in  His  name,  importing,  no  doubt,  the 
covenanted  relation  between  Him  and  them.  This 
was  not  so  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  the  covenant 
with  Abraham.  The  greater  effusion  of  mercy,  in 
every  way,  after  the  exaltation  of  the  Redeemer, 
is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  Gospel 
and  every  thing  besides. 

These  considerations,  however,  lead  us  to  the 
second  thing  which  we  proposed ;  viz.  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  proper  style  and  tenor  of  instruc- 
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tion  to  be  used  in  popular  discourses,  with  respect 
to  this  topic. 

Since  the  very  object  of  the  second  inquiry  is  to 
attempt  that  most  hazardous  duty  of  giving  advice, 
we  entreat  the  candid  interpretation  of  our  readers 
to  the  few  hints  which  we  wish  to  offer  towards  such 
a  purpose ;  being  aware  that  it  is  in  itself  not  very 
easy  to  find  the  true  character  of  sound  evangelical 
instruction,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  great  differ- 
ences, perhaps  defects,  in  the  manner  of  many  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  dispensing  it ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  right 
method,  and  the  consequent  need  of  advice,  may  be 
our  inability  either  to  discern  it  or  describe  it.  We 
are  not  presuming  now  to  speak  of  preaching  in 
general,  but  only  of  preaching  on  the  single  topic  of 
Christian  Regeneration. 

Christian  privileges,  like  that  great  one  of  being 
born  of  Christian  parents,  who  were  the  instruments 
of  bringing  us  to  God  by  Baptism,  and  auspicating 
our  life  in  the  covenant  of  His  Son,  may  be  enforced 
as  a  topic  of  thankfulness,  and  of  encouragement ;  of 
thankfulness  for  past  mercy,  and  encouragement  to 
hope  the  continuance  of  it. 

These  privileges  may  also  be  a  topic  of  most  just 
reproof.  Where  the  advantage  has  been  great,  and 
no  proficiency  made ;  reason  makes  the  condemnation 
more  severe,   in   proportion   to  the  height  of  the 
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favour  neglected,  the  calling  disobeyed,  the  heavenly 
influence  resisted. 

Such  is  the  constant  voice  of  Scripture  also.  In- 
discriminate exaltation  of  the  mercy  of  God,  as 
already  displayed  in  any  manner,  whether  in  our 
first  calling  by  Baptism,  or  by  His  other  gracious  acts 
or  promises,  may  produce  confidence,  ingratitude, 
indifference  to  the  hopes  and  terrors  of  the  life  to 
come.  But  the  energy  of  warning  truth  calling  for 
improvement,  for  faith,  for  affection,  for  gratitude, 
upon  the  ground  of  an  actual  participation  in  the 
grace  of  the  mediatorial  covenant,  is  as  wise  as  it  is 
just,  and  may  strike  the  heart  of  every  Christian  who 
has  not  actually  renounced  the  terms  of  the  baptismal 
covenant,  and  ceased  to  feel  the  power  of  it,  by  dis- 
believing it. — So  much  for  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  to  the  use  of  ordinary  instruction,  if  we 
begin  by  considering  Baptism  in  itself. 

Beginning  at  the  contrary  end  of  the  subject, 
which  indeed  is  the  point  which  presses  most  strongly 
upon  the  preacher's  notice,  because  it  is  for  ever 
present  to  his  own  mind,  and  meets  him  perhaps 
with  still  more  importunate  notoriety  in  the  world 
about  him,  the  actual  abundance  of  sin  among  those 
who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Gospel,  and  have 
lived  professing  it,  he  has  here  another  kind  of  exercise 
for  the  strain  of  his  duty.  His  work  is  different, 
so  must  be  the  execution  of  it.  Lethargy,  confidence 
in  sin,  want  of  all  semblance  of  Christian  charity, 
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disregard  to  moral  and  religious-  obligation,  a  selfish 
and  worldly  mind,  can  only  be  pampered  by  the 
insinuation  of  security  in  the  privileges  of  the  bap- 
tismal state.     It  is  not  for  the  preacher  to  say  that 
men  have  forfeited  them  irrecoverably,  and  fallen 
into  the  interdicted  state,  where  peace  and  hope  can 
never  come.     But  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  the  danger  of  the  unregenerate,  that  is,  the 
unreformed  life,  the  fearful  condemnation  of  knowing 
the   Gospel   and   not   living   by  it,  seem  not  only 
salutary  topics,  but  strictly  necessary :  because  they 
are  the  topics  which  excite  trains  of  thought  and 
feeling  directly  adverse  to  the  existing  habits  ;  which 
plant  the  evil  of  the  sin  and  the  evil  of  the  danger 
against  each  other;  which  shew  the  person  to  be 
warned  what  he  is  by  the  anticipation  of  what  he 
may  be.  On  such  a  subject  it  would  be  less  useful  to 
speak  of  what  God  hath  done  for  him,  than  what  he 
has  not  done  for  himself:    less  useful  to  speak  of 
what  God  hath  done  for  him,  than  what  He  may 
do  against   him  hereafter:    less  useful  to  tell  him 
of  the  sanctification  he  has  received,  than  of  the 
sanctification  he  wants. — Not  only  is  there  the  need 
of  this  adaptation  of  doctrine  to  different  views  of 
the  respective  condition  of  those  who  are  to  be  in- 
structed, but  the  same  individual  will  require  the 
interchange  of  support,  and  reproof,  and  consolation, 
and  alarm,  to  sustain  him  in  his  Christian  course,  or 
to  recall  him  from  his  deviations  from  it.     We  do 
not  divide  our  congregations  into  two  classes,  as  re- 
generate and  unregenerate,  so  known  unto  us,  though, 
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in  the  eyes  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  parts  as  widely  different  from  each  other, 
as  those  terms  import ;  but  knowing  that  there  is  a 
continual  struggle  between  the  principle  of  nature 
and  the  principle  of  grace  in  the  Church  of  God,  and 
that  each  and  all  need  the  edification  which  is  to  be 
drawn  from  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed  truth ;  that 
not  only  sinners  must  be  checked,  and  the  faithful 
encouraged,  but  also  that  all  are  sinful,  and  all  may 
have  the  fire  of  grace  still  burning  unquenched 
within  them  from  that  altar  from  whence  it  was  first 
taken  ;  and  that  the  minister  of  truth  is  to  dispense 
the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  it  should  seem  that  the 
compass  of  his  labour  in  ministerial  doctrine  is  to 
preach  to  men  as  well  that  they  are  regenerate,  as 
that  they  are  comparatively  not  regenerate,  to  ad- 
vance and  set  forward  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
them  by  the  display  of  their  past  blessings,  and  of  the 
threats  pronounced  upon  their  present  sins ;  and  to 
vary  and  combine  his  application,  so  that  all  may 
find  their  case  depicted  to  them,  and  may  live  by 
his  dispensation  of  the  heavenly  word,  leading  them 
on  to  perfection,  or  recalling  them  to  their  first 
principles,  as  seasons  may  dictate,  or  his  judgment 
advise ;  or,  in  the  energetic  language  of  the  Apostle, 
to  preach  the  word  with  fidelity  in  all  its  forms,  "  in 
"  season,  and  out  of  season  :"  for  such  is  his  charge. 
In  a  word,  if  he  wish  to  advance  the  just  estimation 
of  the  sacraments,  let  him  set  them  forth  in  the 
fulness  of  the  Gospel  promises,  as  appointed  means 
for  the  initiation  and  progress  of  the  Christian,  in  his 
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communion  with  God.  If  he  wish  to  encounter  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  let  him  remind  his  hearers 
of  "  the  debt  of  baptismal  obligation ;  of  the  re- 
"  nouncing  the  life  of  sin,  of  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
'*  faith,  of  the  keeping  of  the  commandments,"  and 
of  the  sanctions  by  which  these  claims  are  bound 
upon  him  in  the  records  of  eternity.  To  omit  the  one 
would  be  to  do  despite  to  the  institution  and  promise 
of  Christ ;  to  omit  the  other  would  be  to  hazard  the 
souls  of  men,  to  his  own  cost  and  theirs.  Both  kinds 
of  preaching  are  true ;  both  necessary.  The  one  is 
neither  more  true  nor  more  necessary  than  the  other ; 
but  under  various  emergencies  of  his  cure,  and  va- 
rious needs  of  every  member  of  it,  each  will  have  its 
place,  each  may  produce  its  good.  The  duty  is  his, 
the  concern  is  theirs,  whom  he  has  to  instruct,  the 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  commission  he 
bears,  a  commission  foil  of  wisdom  beyond  his  com- 
prehension ;  of  responsibility,  not  for  that  which  he 
may  have  effected,  but  for  that  which  in  the  fidelity 
of  obedience  he  may  have  laboured  to  do. 

The  variety  of  address  in  the  Gospel  itself,  and  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  have  been  set  forth, 
in  a  recent  work,  with  so  much  justness  of  elucida- 
tion, in  their  system  and  connexion,  as  a  model  of 
Apostolical  preaching,  must  dictate  to  our  minds  the 
necessity  of  this  comprehensive  and  combined  ar- 
rangement of  discourse,  by  which  all  may  be  taught 
their  whole  concern  of  religion,  and  each  may  find 
his  present  state  accurately  described  to  him  in  its 
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mixed  nature,  through  the  illumination  of  the  word 
of  God,  which  "  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
"  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
"  the  heart."  If  he  has  been  once  regenerated,  daily 
renovation  is  still  wanted ;  and  by  whatever  name 
that  renovation  may  be  called,  it  is  the  right  object 
of  his  prayers,  and  his  endeavours,  and  must  be  the 
theme  of  his  reiterated  instruction.  The  belief,  with 
thankfulness,  that  he  has  been  once  aided  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  neither  supersedes  the  duty  of  prayer 
for  the  increase  of  it,  nor  of  his  watchfulness  to  im- 
prove by  each  accession  of  it.  Commensurate  with 
the  hearer's  wants  and  duties  must  also  be  the  range 
of  the  preacher's  instruction. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  style  of  practical  instruc- 
tion addressed  to  the  people  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. For  it  is  by  such  instruction  that  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  are  applied  to  them,  are  put 
to  use,  are  made  what  they  were  intended  to  be, 
the  very  mode,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  our  existence. 
It  is  the  ultimate  incorporation  of  them  into  life 
which  makes  the  difference  in  a  person,  between 
being  a  creature  of  the  world,  and  a  creature  of  the 
Gospel.  Doctrines  themselves  may  be  considered  in 
two  ways.  The  first  perfection  of  them  is  that  they 
be  true ;  the  second  and  greater  perfection  of  them 
is  that,  being  true,  they  be  also  edifying.  On  the 
other  hand,  error  is  always* obnoxious,  simply  as  such ; 
but  it  is  of  the  worst  kind  when  it  corrupts.  There 
may  be  sterile  truth,  and  harmless  error.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  speculative  perfection,  nor  the  mere 
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logical  consequence,  that  makes  the  great  concern  in 
doctrines  addressed  to  the  people,  but  joined  with 
them  the  stress  and  bearing  which  the  error  or  the 
truth  may  induce  into  men,  not  as  reasoning  beings 
only,  but  made  such  as  they  are,  that  is,  to  act  and 
be  influenced  in  many  other  ways  according  to  their 
mixed  nature  and  their  popular  character.  A  sense  of 
this  importance  in  the  style  of  the  doctrines  addressed 
to  them  seems  to  have  originated  this  whole  con- 
troversy. Some  persons  called  for  another,  and,  as 
they  thought,  a  better  mode  of  preaching  than  they 
said  was  prevalent  among  the  clergy :  among  other 
improvements  they  wished  the  doctrine  of  Regene- 
ration to  be  preached,  and  the  need  of  it  to  be  urged. 
Now  this  precise  term  does  not,  we  suppose,  contain 
in  it  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  the  thing  implied  by  it,  which  is  that 
very  essence,  but  of  the  word  and  symbol.  We  are 
aware  that  some  words  by  association  and  habit 
have  a  positive  virtue  in  them,  which  makes  them 
unexchangeable.  But  in  argument,  a  correct  syno- 
nyme,  or  an  equivalent  phrase,  is,  when  substituted, 
as  good  as  the  original  term.  Let  us  assume  then, 
that  the  thing  itself  intended  by  that  word  is  a  change 
of  life  to  Christian  holiness  :  or  let  any  other  correct 
definition  of  it  be  given.  The  one  party  and  the 
other,  in  this  question,  agree  in  the  necessity  of 
urging  men  to  Christian  holiness,  to  a  new  life,  to  a 
new  heart.  The  one  say,  it  is  all  to  begin ;  the  other 
say,  it  was  begun  in  Baptism.  Both  agree  in  the 
need  of  inculcating  it  now.  If  the  belief  that  it  was 
begun  in  Baptism  be  likely  to  check  the  actual  and 
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necessary  attainment  of  it,  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  belief  may  be  dangerous.  But  if  those  who 
believe  in  its  communication  in  a  certain  degree  to 
the  soul  in  Baptism  press  the  consciepces  of  baptized 
persons  with  the  need  of  daily  and  continued  increase 
of  holiness;  and  tell  them,  as,  in  conformity  with 
that  belief,  they  ought,  that  without  such  moral 
renovation,  in  act,  and  principle,  and  life,  thd  grace 
of  Baptism  will  only  bring  them  into  heavier  guilt ; 
then  they  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  thing  which 
the  others  wish  them  to  do,  who  affirm  that  the 
entire  work  is  still  to  be  done  ;  for  they  both  allow 
that  the  preacher  must  urge  holiness,  and  the  people 
labour  for  it. 

The  principle  of  practical  doctrine  admitted  by 
both,  is,  so  far  as  we  have  just  now  considered  it, 
coincident  and  commensurate  on  each  side.  We  do 
not  persuade  indifference  to  the  severe  truth,  but  it 
may  be  of  use  to  shew  that  both  opinions,  both 
systems  in  the  point  of  regeneration,  when  they 
come  to  meet  the  consciences  of  mefc,  take  nearly 
the  same  scope  and  direction,  and  have  the  same 
matter  in  common.  Those  therefore  who  have  been 
animated  to  the  assault  of  an  existing  doctrine,  upon 
the  motive  of  a  regard  to  practical  holiness  and 
active  Christianity,  may  perhaps  see  that  those  whom 
they  oppose  may  be  pursuing  the  same  business  as 
themselves,  although  they  do  not  set  out  from  the 
same  tenets,  nor  speak  in  the  same  language.  The 
interest  of  religion  may  not  be  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  view  which  they  take  of  regene- 
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ration:  much  less  upon  the  very  word  itself.  We 
know,  however,  how  much  men  are  divided  and 
governed  by  words,  and  it  is  because  of  their  dominion 
in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  mind  that  religion  and 
morals  are  so  much  concerned  in  the  due  appropria- 
tion of  them.  If  "  Regeneration"  be  an  efficacious 
word,  there  is  a  fair  reason  for  insisting  upon  it.  If 
others  lead  to  the  same  effect,  the  practical  interest 
is  saved,  and  one  motive  for  controversy  is  so  far 
abated.  The  accuracy  of  a  right  faith  may  be  made 
a  separate  question  if  it  should  be  necessary.  But 
men  may  be  taught  the  Gospel,  safely  and  effectually, 
in  great  measure,  upon  the  same  grounds  by  those 
who  think  differently  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  At 
any  rate,  a  high  esteem  of  the  value  of  Baptism  does 
not,  either  in  rigid  or  in  popular  argument,  undermine 
the  practical  reasons  for  any  kind  of  exertion  towards 
a  Christian  life.  If  it  be  so  preached  as  to  operate 
to  this  pernicious  effect,  the  wrong  belongs  to  the 
teacher  and  not  to  the  doctrine.  In  discussing  the 
doctrine  therefore,  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for 
aggravating  the  discussion  with  the  charge  and  alarm 
of  an  evil  tendency  on  one  side  to  abuse  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  blind  them  with  the  confidence 
of  a  false  security.  And  if  there  be  no  sufficient 
cause  for  that  apprehension,  and  the  controversy  be 
entirely  discharged  of  the  burden  of  it,  perhaps 
the  distinct  and  fair  reasons  may  obtain  a  more 
disinterested  hearing.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that 
a  zeal  for  practical  religion,  mixing  itself  with  the 
infirmities  and  misapprehensions  of  men,  may  be  as 
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injurious  to  sound  religious  truth,  as  it  is  possible 
for  an  erroneous  faith  to  be  injurious  to  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

A  question  sometimes  put,  which  of  certain  dis- 
puted doctrines  is  most  conducive  to  a  Christian 
life  ?  is  premature  and  unfair,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  ascertaining  which  is  the  true  one.  For  that 
only  which  is  true,  is  to  be  maintained.  But  among 
truths,  the  most  improving  are  to  be  preferred  for  the 
more  constant  use,  and  more  frequent  inculcation. 
And  this  is  the  true  province  of  zeal,  in  the  range 
of  its  exertions  to  spread  a  living  piety  in  the  world, 
viz.  not  to  make  doctrines,  but  select  and  apply 
them.  Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  our 
view  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  correct ;  and  with 
the  further  knowledge  that  a  daily  and  present 
change  is  still  to  be  made  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  baptized  persons:  we  may  account  for  a  fact 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  disguise ;  that  many  of  our 
best  divines,  such  as  Tillotson,  when  they  are  not 
writing  professedly  of  Baptism,  still  make  Regenera- 
tion the  great  theme  of  their  discourse,  by  which 
they  intend  the  present  conversion  of  men  from  sin 
to  holiness.  Their  judgment  and  feeling  probably 
was,  that  the  more  useful  topic  to  be  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  their  people,  was  the  present  debt  of  their 
Christian  calling.  From  which  judgment  and  feeling 
we  probably  should  not  dissent. 

But  when  the  demand,  whether  just  or  invidious, 
was  made  upon  our  clergy  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
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Regeneration,  it  certainly  was  some  answer,  to  reply, 
that  Regeneration  was  given  in  Baptism,  and  there- 
fore the  Liturgy  itself  took  care  of  the  doctrine. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  there  was  too  much  stress 
laid  upon  this  one  part  of  the  reply,  as  if  it  met  the 
whole  challenge  of  the  complaint  preferred.  For  the 
conversion  of  the  man  to  Christian  principles  in  act,  in 
habit,  and  in  practice,  by  whatever  name  that  may  be 
called,  was  not  strictly  included  in  the  Regeneration 
of  Baptism.  If  it  were  included,  then  so  many 
divines  would  have  mistaken  their  way,  who  con- 
tinued to  call  men  to  such  conversion,  even  after 
they  were  baptized.  Nay  those  divines  are  often 
silent  as  to  the  fruit  of  Baptism,  when  they  are  most 
strongly  inculcating  the  topics  of  Spiritual  improve- 
ment. The  answer,  therefore,  was  in  some  sense 
a  partial  one.  So  far  as  it  related  to  Baptism,  it  was 
correct.  But  more  remained  to  be  said.  It  has 
indeed  been  said,  but  has  lost  something  of  its  proper 
force  and  prominence,  by  the  comparative  stress  laid 
upon  the  baptismal'  doctrine.  Our  hope  is,  that  the 
clergy  of  our  Church  will  be  found  faithful  in  pro- 
pounding, with  a  sincere  and  enlightened  labour,  the 
whole  of  that  truth  which  is  confided  to  them ;  and 
will  so  furnish  a  correct  and  substantial  reply  to  any 
complaint  made  against  them.  If  there  were  any 
failure  in  this  discharge  of  their  trust,  it  is  neither 
the  refutation  of  an  ill-worded  or  acrimonious  censure, 
nor  the  exposure  of  doctrinal  error  in  those  who  stir 
the  complaint,  which  would  make  amends  for  a 
defect  fatal  to  interests  too  great  for  controversy. 
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IT  is  no  common  responsibility  that  we  take  upon 
us,  in  offering  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  contents 
of  these  publications.  The  subject  of  them  involves, 
on  one  side,  some  part  of  the  substantial  fame  of  the 
University  of  Oxford;  on  the  other,  the  authority 
of  a  distinguished  literary  Journal,  which,  as  it  pro- 
nounces its  decisions  with  confidence,  we  must  sup- 
pose does  not  form  them  lightly.  We  are  far  from 
comparing,  in  any  view  of  public  importance,  the 
character  and  estimation  of  the  parties  concerned: 
yet  even  to  the  inferior  of  them  we  owe,  by  virtue 
of  our  common  professional  character,  all  the  respect 
of  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous  justice,  and  we 
feel  that  the  severest  discretion  and  impartiality  will 
be  required  of  us,  while  we  venture  to. hold  the 
scales  on  this  occasion. 
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Professing,  however,  a  perfect  indifference  of 
judgment,  we  freely  own  that  our  wishes  are  not 
equally  neutral,  but  swayed,  in  some  degree,  by  a 
feeling  which  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  assailants 
may  be  found  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Why  so? 
Because  it  is  always  desirable  that  accusation  should 
turn  out  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  best  that  public 
men,  societies,  and  institutions  should,  upon  inquiry, 
Appear  fit  to  serve  the  world  in  some  higher  way, 
than  as  a  theme  for  invective,  however  patriotic 
or  ingenious. 

The  substance  of  the  original  accusation  appears 
in  the  first  Reply  of  the  writer  who  has  undertaken 
the  cause  of  the  University.  His  argument  em- 
braces the  following  subjects :  I.  Study  of  Aristotle, 
and  (imputed)  neglect  of  the  mathematics.  II.  Fal- 
coner's edition  of  Strabo.     III.  Classical  education. 

IV.  A    view    of   the    studies    at    Oxford ;    and, 

V.  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  Plans  of  Education 
in  general,  &c.  Subsequently  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view has  rejoined ;  and,  apparently,  laid  out  its 
whole  strength  in  defence  of  its  former  positions, 
with  some  abatement  of  their  extent.  This  re- 
joinder is  encountered  by  the  author's  Second  Reply, 
which  seems  to  exhaust  the  whole  subject.  Here 
the  cause  rests  for  the  present ;  and  here  probably 
(for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  it  will 
finally  rest. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  rejoinder  of  the 
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Review  (Art.  VII.  No.  XXXI.)  is  treated  by  the 
author  "  as  the  production  of  three  writers,  each 
"  defending  himself,  and  vindicating  his  former 
"  writings  from  the  censures  past  upon  them." 
Unquestionably,  his  assumption  is  right.  He  draws 
it  from  the  frequent  violation  of  consistency:  we, 
from  what  is  perhaps  a  more  certain  proof,  the 
striking  diversity  of  mind  and  manner  visible  in  the 
several  parts,  which  marks  it  to  be  the  production 
of  at  least  three  different,  and  indeed  very  different, 
writers. 

The  Two  Replies  taken  together,  besides  giving  a 
distinct  answer  to  the  more  direct  charges,  which 
compose  the  original  case  of  the  Reviewers,  com- 
prehend a  variety  of  matter  branching  out  from  the 
main  topics  in  question,  or  drawn  forth  by  the 
author's  spirit  of  excursive  speculation.  As  he 
thinks  freely,  and  not  superficially,  all  his  specula- 
tions have  their  value;  but  we  must  be  contented 
on  some  points  with  simply  referring  to  his  own 
pages,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  fuller  view 
of  others,  which  either  most  affect  the  main  subject, 
or  are  such  as  the  rapid  hand  of  a  Reviewer  can 
touch  nffi&t  easily. 

Upon  his  first  remarks,  directed  against  a  quality 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  we  believe  it  is 
proud  to  avow — its  general  se^rityy  we  must  say 
frankly,  that  we  have  always  thought  this  the  weak 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journalists.     To  reign  by 
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terror  is  but  a  low  ambition,  and  can  hardly  answer 
the  ends  of  good  government  either  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  or  of  a  country.  In  all  wise 
policy,  besides  the  power  to  repress,  there  must  be 
the  disposition  to  foster,  to  encourage,  and  to  tole- 
rate. The  rights  of  genius,  and  the  interests  of 
learning,  we  are  persuaded,  require  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  we  heartily  join  with  the  author  in 
his  spirited  and  powerful  remonstrance  on  this  head. 
It  comes  from  him  too  with  a  proper  grace,  as  in 
his  own  immediate  debate  with  them,  he  is  evi- 
dently more  disposed  to  provoke  the  power  of  his 
antagonists  than  to  conciliate  their  moderation. 

"  This  severity,  however,  although  a  prominent  vice  in 
the  conduct  of  that  Review,  is  not  the  grievance  which  has 
called  forth  the  present  complaint.  A  remedy,  indeed, 
for  that  evil  in  some  measure  adequate,  may  be  found  in 
the  justice  and  candour  of  other  critics  who  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  But  when  the  examination  of 
works  in  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  literature  is 
made  the  vehicle  for  covert  insinuation,  and  open  railing 
against  the  English  Universities,  and  especially  against 
Oxford ;  when  sarcastic  sneers  and  allusions  in  one  num- 
ber are  followed  up  by  keen  reproaches  and  bold  accusa- 
tions in  the  next;  when  the  public  are  taught  with  un- 
wearied and  malicious  industry  to  look  upon  us  either  as 
gloomy  bigots,  or  lazy  monks,  or  ignorant  pretenders  to 
learning  and  science ;  although  the  falsehood  and  malevo- 
lence of  such  charges  may  be  visible  to  many,  yet  it  must 
happen  that  such  continual  droppings  will  in  time  make 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and  if  not  seasonably 
counteracted,  will  probably  alienate  that  respect  and  con- 
fidence which  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  which  it  is 
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the  nation's  interest,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  we  should 
never  lose."     First  Reply,  p.  10. 

After  praising  a  masterly  analysis  of  La  Place's 
Traite  de  Mechanique  Celeste,  contained  in  Number 
XXII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Author  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  some  strong  observations  upon  the 
state  of  science  at  Oxford,  subjoined  to  that  analysis. 
The  precise  charge  against  Oxford,  is  made  in  these 
words : — 

"  Where  the  dictates  of  Aristotle  are  still  listened  to 
as  infallible  decrees,  and  where  the  infancy  of  science  is 
mistaken  for  its  maturity,  the  mathematical  sciences  have 
never  flourished,  and  the  scholar  has  no  means  of  advanc- 
ing beyond  the  mere  elements  of  geometry."  No.  XXII. 
p.  283. 

"To  this  it  was  replied — 

"  The  only  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings  which  can  inter- 
fere with  the  student's  progress  in  natural  philosophy,  are 
his  Physics  ;  the  doctrines  of  which  it  is  well  known  were 
formerly  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  that  department 

of  science  through  all  the  Universities  of  Europe but 

it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle  have  been  set  aside  at  Oxford,  and, 
except  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  liberal  curiosity,  and  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  science,  they  are  never  even  con- 
sulted."    First  Reply,  p.  15. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  Reviewer's  argument, 
which  was  upon  natural  philosophy;  and  from  the 
form    of    his    expression,  "  infallible   decrees,"    we 
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should  naturally  think  that  he  alluded  to  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle ;  and  then  the  answer  would  be  com- 
plete which  informed  us,  "  that  for  more  than  a 
"  century  those  Physics  have  been  set  aside." 

But  "  what  was  said  about  the  dictates  of  Aristotle  was 
not  meant,  it  seems,  of  his  Physics,  but  of  his  Logic  and  his 
Metaphysics ;  and  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  is  particularly 
hostile  to  inductive  science."     No.  XXXI.  p.  161. 

Reply.  "  Whatever  terrors  may  have  haunted  him  with 
respect  to  the  latter  of  these  works,  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  release  him  at  once  from  them  all.  The  work  forms  no 
part  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  University.  What- 
ever its  merits  may  be,  the  student  is  neither  required  nor 
expected,  nor  advised  to  read  it.  The  whole  of  the  ques- 
tion then,  resolves  itself  into  the  Logic  of  Aristotle." 
Second  Reply,  p.  15. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  interpose  a  slight  remark 
here.  The  critic  coming  forward,  for  the  second 
time,  to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  his  imputa- 
tion, alleges  a  blind  devotion  to  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle,  as  corrupting  the  philosophical  learning  of 
Oxford ;  while  the  simple  fact  is,  that  they  do  not 
even  enter  into  the  plan  of  Oxford  study.  Is  it  not 
indecorous  (to  say  nothing  more,)  in  an  accuser, 
when  the  case  is  come  to  a  solemn  and  a  final  hear- 
ing, to  make  a  statement  so  wide  of  the  truth,  and 
to  be  so  far  misinformed  in  the  very  matter  and 
substance  of  his  charge  ? 

The  Aristotelian  Logic  remains,  as  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  human  intellect  at  Oxford.    This  Logic, 
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it  is  said,  "  is  peculiarly  hostile  to  inductive  science," 
and  is  thought  to  hinder  the  reception  of  that  great 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  Bacon  introduced  into 
the  world. 


A  certain  injudicious  fashion  has  taught  many 
persons,  and  learned  Reviewers  among  the  rest,  to 
set  Aristotle  and  Bacon  at  eternal  variance  with 
each  other.  Their  names,  their  works,  their  modes 
of  philosophizing,  are  studiously  contrasted ;  and  an 
admirer  of  the  ancient  philosopher  is  held  to  be  a 
decided  foe  of  the  modern.  Syllogism  and  Induc- 
tion having  been  made  something  like  the  flags  of 
hostile  schools,  wherever  subject  and  predicate  are 
seen  together,  the  zealous  partisans  of  observation 
and  experiment  (for  with  them  it  is  that  the  hosti- 
lity commences)  immediately  throw  common  sense 
overboard,  and  prepare  for  action.  Without  being 
greatly  surprised  to  find  the  Edinburgh  Journal  par- 
taking in  this  popular  propensity,  which  has  the 
sanction  of  some  great  names  to  support  it,  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  confutation  of  the  error,  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  given  by  the  author  in  his  Second 
Reply.  The  confutation  is  an  extended  one,  and 
deserves  to  be  read  attentively.  The  substance  of 
it  is  nearly  this,  in  his  own  words  : 


"  First,  it  is  a  mistake  widely  spread,  that  the  organon 
of  Bacon  was  designed  by  the  author  himself  to  supersede 
the  organon  of  Aristotle.  The  author  himself  professes  no 
such  design,  nor  can  I  discover  the  slightest  intimation  of 
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it  throughout  the  whole  work.  To  the  province  of  natural 
philosophy  is  the  whole  treatise  exclusively  confined. 
With  this  province,  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  has  no  neces- 
sary or  natural  connection. 

"  Among  the  causes  which  have  hindered  the  improve- 
ment of  science,  Bacon  frequently  notices  the  injurious 
effects  of  Aristotle's  works  :" 

but  in  a  manner  which  shews  that  it  is  not  the 
inherent  vice  of  his  Logic,  but  the  precipitate  and 
unphilosophical  application  of  it,  which  did  the 
injury. 

"  By  aphorism  125,  it  may  be  seen  how  entirely  false 
the  current  notion  is,  that  Bacon  invented  the  method  of 
induction  for  arriving  at  those  truths  which  Aristotle 
sought  by  means  of  syllogism.  In  this  aphorism,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  the  method  of  acquiring  first  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  each  is  in  kind  the  same.  The  defect  of 
the  ancients  was  an  impatient,  scanty,  and  superficial  ob- 
servation; the  advice  of  the  modern  is  to  be  cautious, 
slow,  laborious,  and  persevering  in  experiment,  before  we 
venture  to  elicit  propositions,  out  of  which  other  truths  are 
to  be  syllogistically  inferred.  In  short, €  syllogism  and  in- 
duction are  employed  for  different  purposes,  and  neither 
of  them  was  unknown  or  disregarded  by  Aristotle.'  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Gillies,  '  The  patient  examination  of 
objects,  and  the  accurate  definition  of  terms  are  continually 
employed  by  our  philosopher  as  the  best  means  for 
arranging  perceptions  into  science.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  things,  Aristotle  perpetually  inculcates, 
must  be  acquired  by  patient  observation,  generalized  by 
comparison  and  induction.' 

"  The  most  decisive  authority,  however,  for  it  is  one 
which  this  Anti-Aristotelian  school  cannot  object  to,  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  works  of  Bacon.  In  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  he  treats  of  the  art  of  logic,  its  present  con- 
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dition,  its  use,  its  abuse,  its  imperfections,  and  its  capacity 
of  improvement.  He  observes  that  it  does  not  help  to  the 
invention  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  only  of  arguments ;  and 
admits  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  moralities,  laws,  and 
the  like,  yea,  and  divinity,  the  syllogistic  form  may  have 
use,  and  in  natural  philosophy  likewise,  by  way  of  argu- 
ment or  satisfactory  reason. 

Bacon's  leading  distinction  is  to  treat  it  as  an 
instrument  of  judgment,  not  of  invention ;  or,  as  the 
author  expresses  it, 

"  The  main  tendency  of  all  is  to  shew  that  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy  are  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
this  engine ;  a  proposition  which  no  one  of  the  present 
day  disputes ;  and  which,  when  alleged  by  our  adversaries 
as  their  chief  objection  to  the  study  of  logic,  only  proves, 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  about  which  they  are 
speaking,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  taught. 
Throughout  this  part,  Bacon,  so  far  from  holding  the 
Aristotelian  Logic  useless,  speaks  of  the  additions  and  im- 
provements which  he  would  wish  to  see  engrafted  upon  it. 
The  abuses  of  which  he  complains,  have  long  since  been 
remedied.  The  art  is  now  confined  within  proper  limits, 
and  is  never  suffered  to  impede  the  progress  of  free  in- 
quiry. The  deficiencies  are  not  yet  supplied ;  but  out  of 
the  materials  furnished  by  different  modern  writers  a  more 
complete  system,  and  nearer  to  his  idea,  might  now  be 
moulded." 

In  the  course  of  perusing  what  the  Reviewer  has 
written  in  his  second  critique,  upon  this  important 
subject,  we  were  impressed  at  every  step  with  an 
irresistible  conviction,  which  not  even  our  know- 
ledge of  his  great  attainments  could  overcome,  that 
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there  was  a  radical  defect  in  all  his  ideas  respecting 
the  merits  and  objects  of  these  two  philosophers ; 
and  that  the  defect  was  owing  to  the  simplest  of  all 
causes;  viz.  the   want   of  a  direct   knowledge,  or 
recollection  of  the  actual  contents  of  their  works. 
This  phenomenon  has  not  escaped  the  author  in  his 
Reply.     The  Reviewer's  undue  reliance  upon  Dr. 
Reid  as  an  interpreter  of  Aristotle  is  sufficiently 
conspicuous ;    and  his  quotation  from  him  is  pro- 
duced   for  a   purpose^  which   it   will   never   serve. 
"  After  men,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  had  laboured  in  the 
"  search  of  truth  near  2000  years  by  the  help  of 
"  syllogisms,  Lord  Bacon  produced  the  method  of 
"  induction    as   a   more   effectual    engine    for   that 
"  purpose."      The   success   of  the   men,  who  thus 
laboured,  -was  suitable  to  their  folly :  but  they  are 
a  race  extinct  in  this  part  of  the  world.     Why  then 
hold  up  their  preposterous  efforts,  to  discredit  logic 
in  its  more  sober  use  ?     Wherein  that  use  consists, 
according  to  the  enlightened  view  of  it  at  Oxford, 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  author's  First  Reply, 
pp.  22,  23 ;  together  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
competence  of  Dr.  Reid  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
this  subject.     Dr.  Reid's  complaint,  "  that  Aristotle 
has    purposely   darkened    his    demonstrations   by 
using  letters  instead  of  words,"  is  singularly  futile, 
and  ought  to  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  those  who 
delight  in  the  refinements  of  the  modern  mathema- 
tical analysis.     The  advice  of  the  Reviewer,  "  that 
"  where  the  organon  of  the  old  philosopher  is  con- 
"  suited  once,  the  Novum  Organon  should  be  con- 
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44  suited  ten  times,"  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  apply. 
The  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organon  certainly  is  a 
mine  for  the  philosopher  to  explore ;  and  the  deeper 
he  searches,  the  richer  will  he  find  the  vein  to  be. 
But  the  common  adoption  of  that  work,  as  a  manual 
of  study,  for  the  attainment  of  physical  science, 
which  seems  to  be  proposed,  is  what  we  should 
think  highly  inexpedient,  believing  that  the  benefits 
of  the  great  revolution  which  Bacon  produced,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  present  improved  modes  of  in- 
quiry into  every  part  of  nature,  and  in  the  works 
which  give  the  actual  result  of  them.  During  that 
long  sloth  of  the  human  mind,  when  men  took  their 
knowledge  of  things  upon  the  word  of  Aristotle,  as 
they  received  their  notions  of  religion  from  another 
instructor,  no  less  fallible;  Nature  was  performing 
her  grand  course  of  experiments,  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,)  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
universe,  almost  unobserved  and  in  vain.  Reason 
was  in  abeyance,  and  authority  usurped.  It  was  the 
enterprise  of  Bacon  to  reform,  or  rather  to  create 
anew,  the  whole  system  of  their  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, by  directing  their  eyes  abroad,  to  observe  and 
learn  her  laws  and  manner  of  operation ;  and  by 
experiments  of  their  own  to  solicit  still  further  dis- 
coveries. "  He  had  to  explode  inveterate  preju- 
dices ;  to  awaken  men  from  a  stupid  lethargy ;  to 
rouse  them  to  action;  to  convince  them  that  as 
"  yet  they  knew  little  of  nature ;  and  to  set  them 
"  an  example  after  which  they  might  be  enabled  to 
"  learn  more.     These  great  purposes  have  been  long 
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"  answered."  The  impulse  which  he  gave  to  philo- 
sophy in  its  new  direction,  has  been  continually  ac- 
celerating, and  now  has  gained  a  force  and  extent 
which,  though  derived  from  him,  can  hardly  be 
recognised  in  the  first  movements  of  it,  as  seen  in 
his  works. 

The  author  has  said,  in  a  passage  already  quoted 
from  his  Second  Reply,  that  the  Novum  Organum 
relates  entirely  to  natural  philosophy.  This  indeed 
is  the  direct,  and  almost  the  only,  subject  of  it.  On 
any  other,  Bacon  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded 
far  in  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Yet  that  he 
had  wider  views,  and  intended  that  his  master  prin- 
ciple of  induction  should  be  carried  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  is  certain  from 
one  luminous  aphorism  near  the  end  of  the  first 
book ;  an  aphorism,  on  which  a  distinguished  writer 
of  the  present  day  has  treated  pretty  largely  in  a 
recent  publication  e. 

Connected  with  the  censure  upon  Oxford  u  for 
**  listening  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  Aristotle,"  is 
that  "of  mistaking  the  infancy  of  science  for  its 
"  maturity."  If  this  be  added  as  a  corollary  or  con- 
sequence of  the  former  charge,  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious :  to  say  that  "  because  logic  is  studied,  there- 
"  fore  science  is  not,"  is  a  very  inconclusive  mode  of 
speech ;    and  further,  if  this  obnoxious  logic  were 
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a  hinderance  to  science,  science  had  to  contend  with 
the  obstacle  during  the  seventeenth  century,"  (when 
logic  was  most  cultivated,)  "  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
"  what  could  have  been  felt  in  the  eighteenth ;"  and 
yet  the  flourishing  era  of  science  in  England  is  re- 
ferred to  the  former  period,  by  those  who  maintain 
that  logic  and  science  agree  so  ill  together. 

Here,  in  justice  to  some  bright  names,  which  have 
adorned  at  once  the  history  of  science  and  of  Oxford, 
the  Reviewer  adds,  "  We  are  aware  that  Oxford  has 
"  to  boast  of  Wallis,  Halley,  and  Gregory  among 
"  its  professors ;  and  that  a  successor  worthy  of 
"  them  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  university." 
. . .  Their  "  writings  instructed,  and  will  for  ever  in- 
"  struct  the  scientific  world"  Part  of  this  panegyric, 
the  author  of  the  Reply  turns  to  the  confirmation  of 
his  own  argument,  very  forcibly. 

"  Of  Wallis,  he  says,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  wrote  a 
complete  and  accurate  treatise  on  logic,  strictly  according 
to  the  Aristotelian  method,  which  has  been  used  very  gene- 
rally as  the  lecture  book  in  that  department ;  and  is  still 
used  by  many  in  preference  to  the  compendium  of  Aldrich 
which  is  more  concise.  Thus  then  did  that  illustrious  pro* 
fessor  not  only  '  mistake  the  infancy  of  science  for  its  ma- 
turity ;'  but  he  contributed  to  propagate  that  mistake  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  in  the  university  where  he  resided." 
Second  Reply,  p.  29. 

We  may  add  that  Wallis  had  even  the  courage  to 
present  and  dedicate  this  piece  of  ancient  heretical 
learning  to  the  Royal  Society,  (instituted,  pro  Natu- 
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rail  Cognitione  promovenda,)  at  a  time  when  that 
body  was  most  strenuous  for  the  new  philosophy, 
and  filled  with  the  greatest  men  (Newton  included) 
whom  it  has  ever  known.  Aldrich  too,  another 
confirmed  logician,  appears  from  his  habitudes  of 
friendship  with  Halley  and  Gregory,  and  his  co- 
operation with  them  in  their  favourite  mathematical 
pursuits,  to  have  belonged  to  their  school ;  and  to 
have  been  esteemed  by  them  accordingly.  Were 
we  not  afraid  of  seeming  to  affect  too  much  fami- 
liarity with  the  great  in  science,  upon  a  slender  ac- 
quaintance, (for  this  kind  of  ambition  steals  upon  us, 
as  well  as  upon  some  who  might  be  thought  to  be 
more  proof  against  it,)  wo  might  proceed  to  mention 
another  among  the  foremost  champions  of  the  new 
philosophic  cause,  Gassendi ;  who  still  did  not  think 
himself  obliged  to  forswear  the  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gism ;  but  among  his  various  works  composed  also  a 
system  of  logic,  which,  though  not  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  Aristotle,  is  a  modification  of  it,  and 
proceeds  upon  the  syllogistic  form  entirelyf. 

By  these  splendid  examples,  as  well  as  upon  other 
grounds,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  modern 
philosophy  and  ancient  logic,  may  exist  together  in 


f  It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  be  misled  by  his  ingenious 
•'  paradoxa  adversus  Aristoteleos."  First,  they  are  paradoxes,  and 
written  avowedly  in  defence  of  a  thesis;  next,  they  are  written 
against  the  sect,  more  than  against  the  founder  of  it :  and  he  dis- 
tinguishes continually  between  the  philosopher's  own  doctrine, 
and  the  modern  corruptions  of  it. 
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the  same  mind;  and  we  subscribe  to  the  author's 
reasoning  that  it  is  a  weak  and  untenable  charge 
against  Oxford,  that  natural  philosophy  is  obstructed 
there,  because  logic  is  taught. 

"  The  Organon  of  Aristotle,"  he  says, "  and  that  of  Bacon 
being  wholly  different  in  their  nature  and  design,  there  is 
no  incongruity  in  adopting  both  according  to  their  several 
measures  of  utility.  The  ridicule  indeed  properly  belongs 
to  him  who  would  have  us  neglect  one  because  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  other :  a  folly  not  unlike  to  that  of  a  man 
who  would  discard  the  windmill  because  the  steam-engine 
has  been  invented." 

And  again : 

14  If  the  Reviewer  contends  that  he  has  since  alleged 
other  reasons,  as  that  the  Oxonian  system  has  done  an  in- 
jury to  science  by  not  teaching  any  thing  at  all  concerning 
physics ;  and  by  turning  its  attention  entirely  to  other  ob- 
jects (Review  XXXI.  p.  160.)  I  answer,  that  he  has  shifted 
his  ground  of  defence ;  and  that  the  charge  does  not  rest 
as  he  said  it  did  rest,  upon  the  foundation  of  teaching  the 
logic  of  Aristotle.  He  ought  therefore  to  have  been  pre- 
pared to  make  good  this  accusation.  He  has  failed  of  doing 
this ;  as  every  one  must  fail  who  combats  the  plain  truth. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  within  the  memory  of  persons 
tiow  living  when  Oxford  was  open  to  this  charge.  The  exa- 
minations formerly  were  insignificant,  but  not  less  so  in 
logic  than  in  geometry ;  and  few  people  will  question  the 
assertion  I  now  make,  that  much  less  of  logic  was  under- 
stood and  taught  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in  this  place 
than  of  geometry  and  natural  philosophy.  Rather  there- 
fore than  relinquish  an  untenable  post  by  honourable 
capitulation  ;  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  driven  from  it, 
after  practising  every  stratagem,  lawful  and  unlawful,  with- 
out effect."  Second  Reply,  p.  32. 
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We  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  here 
upon  the  inferences  which  the  reviewer  has  drawn 
and  presented  to  his  reader  from  the  nature  of  the 
public  examinations  at  Oxford,  when  they  were  in  a 
state  very  different  from  the  present;  but  which, 
when  they  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  he  has  argued 
upon  as  some  criterion  of  the  common  studies  and 
learning  of  the  place.  We  happen  to  know,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  view  of 
them.  By  a  course  of  change,  how  produced  is  im- 
material, the  theatre  of  Public  Examination  in  that 
University  had  become  almost  entirely  deserted  and 
disregarded.  Every  thing  of  importance  in  the  way 
of  examination,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  was  done  within  the  walls  of  each 
particular  college;  and  could  be  seen  there  only. 
The  literary  discipline  centered  there.  Such  a  state 
of  things  was  defective ;  and  it  has  been  reformed. 
But  when  the  reviewer  is  disposed  to  propagate  the 
belief  that  either  the  subjects  or  the  state  of  learning 
in  the  place  were  to  be  judged  of  by  those  open 
examinations,  (mere  relics  of  form,)  he  proceeds 
upon  what  we  know  to  be  a  most  gross  historical 
mistake ;  and  a  person  might  as  well  record  the  rise 
of  the  tide  by  measures  taken  on  a  shore  which  the 
sea  had  abandoned. 

Adverting  at  the  same  time  to  the  "  college  lec- 
"  tures ;"  after  throwing  them  into  the  scale,  "  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  best  of  his  information,"  the  reviewer 
still  supposes  that  there  was  a  general  neglect  and 
ignorance  of  modern  science,  till  a  very  recent  date, 
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of  not  more  "  than  four  or  five  years"  from  the  pre- 
sent time.  But  here  we  perceive  a  pointed  differ- 
ence in  the  information  of  the  author  of  the  Reply. 
"  /  know,"  he  says,  "  that  the  subjects  have  been 
"  uniformly  taught  here  for  twenty  years  past,  and 
"  /  believe  for  more  than  double  that  period,  which 
"  he  affirms  are  not  taught  here"  (in  these  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  Newton  are  included),  "  and  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  they  have  not  only  been  taught,  but 
made  the  subject  matter  of  examination  for  de- 
"  grees."  The  direct  testimony  of  this  reply  must  be 
allowed  to  overrule  the  uncertain  presumptive  infor- 
mation of  the  other  party,  and  to  decide  so  much  of 
the  question  as  is  here  at  issue  between  them. 

The  charge  indeed,  as  it  was  at  first  worded,  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  by  the  reviewer's  own  concessions 
— it  described  a  system  of  things  as  "  still"  existing, 
which  does  not  exist — even  according  to  his  own 
notions:  for  he  admits  his  knowledge  that  a  great 
change  in  the  Oxford  examinations  had  taken  place 
— "  but  it  was  recent— on  that  account  we  took  no 
"  notice  of  it :  it  did  not  concern  the  subject  in  hand*' 
Now  although  one  way  or  another  way  of  stating  a 
thing  may  happen  to  be  indifferent  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  yet  if,  by  the  mode  of  positive  statement, 
another  person's  reputation  is  deeply  affected,  we 
cannot  reconcile  to  any  theory  of  moral  sentiments 
the  intrepidity  of  a  writer  who  thinks  only  of  the 
welfare  of  his  argument,  regardless  of  his  neigh- 
bour's rights  and  character.     These  we  hold  to  be 
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sacred,  even  if  the  violation  of  them  would  assist  our 
reasoning  in  the  highest  degree.  If  our  reasoning 
holds  good,  independently  of  the  injustice  committed, 
it  is  well  for  us:  but  for  him,  the  difference  is  a 
wanton  affront.  The  author,  in  his  First  Reply,  was 
defending  "  the  present  character  of  Oxford."  The 
reviewer  says  something  equivalent  to  this,  If  the 
imputations  upon  your  present  character  be  with- 
drawn, our  speculative  argument  remains  just  the 
same! 

The  third  and  last  article  of  the  charge  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  words :  "  The  scholar  has  no  means 
"  of  advancing  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  geo- 
"  metry." 

The  author,  knowing  that  different  senses  are 
affixed  to  this  term,  instead  of  asserting  positively 
"  that  our  system  of  instruction  did  advance  beyond 
"  the  elements,  preferred  the  interrogatory  form ;" 
and,  by  the  questions  he  has  put,  the  reviewer  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  "  furnished  a  very  unexpected 
"  confirmation  of  the  charge.  The  questions  were 
"  — Are  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  are  the 
"  properties  of  conic  sections,  of  conchoids,  cycloids, 
"  the  quadratrix,  spirals,  &c.  the  mere  elements  of 
**  geometry  ?  Is  the  method  of  fluxions  included 
"  under  the  same  appellation  ?"  On  all  these  sub- 
jects, lectures  both  public  and  private  are  given. — 
But  the  critic  retorts,  "  Are  plane  and  spherical 
4t  trigonometry  the  mere  elements  of  geometry  ?  We 
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answer,  most  certainly  they  are;  more  especially 
plane  trigonometry."  And  then  be  launches  into 
an  exercise  of  his  wit  upon  the  mathematical  studies 
of  Oxford,  where  trigonometry,  according  to  his  re- 
presentation, is  reckoned  "  one  of  the  higher  attain- 
"  ments."  But  we  are  not  able  to  understand  the 
logic  of  stopping  at  the  lowest  subject  on  the  list, 
and  discussing  "  the  place  it  ought  to  hold  in  the 
"  scale  of  geometrical  science."  The  whole  list,  from 
Trigonometry  to  Fluxions,  forms  the  vindication. 
"  If  any  one  of  these  subjects  exceeded  the  mere 
"  elements  of  geometry,  the  falsehood  of  the  Re- 
"  viewer's  assertion  was  certainly  established.  It 
"  was  immaterial  whether  one  or  several  were  within 
"  the  elements,  if  one  went  beyond." — This  is  quite 
undeniable ;  and  we  consider  the  Reviewer's  digres- 
sion upon  the  first  question  in  the  series  as  merely  a 
theft  upon  the  substance  of  the  subject.  There  is 
something  in  it,  however,  at  first  sight  rather  plausible. 
But,  re  verdy  never  did  we  witness  a  more  vicious 
combination  of  materials  to  make  out  a  plausibility. 
On  one  side  there  is  put  down,  "  First  or  most  ele- 
u  mentary  course" — on  the  other,  "  higher  and  rarer 
"  attainments."  Now  almost  all  the  learning  in  the 
world  lies  between  those  two  terms,  in  the  popular 
use  of  the  words.  But,  scientifically  speaking,  geo- 
metry elementary  and  the  higher  or  transcendent 
geometry  touch  with  no  medium  between  them. 
When  therefore  a  person  puts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
higher,  what  he  ought  perhaps  to  place  at  the  top 
of  the  elementary y  it  is  easy  enough  to  transpose  or 
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mix  the  popular  and  the  scientific  phrases,  and  by 
means  of  that  artifice  to  represent  what  he  has  done 
very  sophistically. 

However,  the  question  still  remains,  where  trigo- 
nometry is  strictly  to  be  placed  ?  The  author  of  the 
Reply  refers  the  question  to  "  the  authority  of  emi- 
"  nent  mathematicians ;"  observing  that  "  although 
"  he  should  be  inclined,  in  any  question  of  mathe- 
"  matical  science,  to  pay  great   deference   to   the 
"  Reviewer  of  La  Place,  yet  if  he  can  produce  known 
"  and  established  authority  of  the  most  respectable 
"  kind  against  him,  he  trusts  it  will  not  be  deemed 
*  presumptuous  to  dispute  a  doctrine  which  he  pe- 
"  remptorily  maintains."     The  appeal  is  then  made 
to  Professor  Playfeir;    who,  in  one  of  his   publi- 
cations,  by   very  strong   and   positive   distinctions, 
both  of  words  and  otherwise,  has  taught  us  to  ex- 
clude trigonometry  from  the  elements  of  geometry. 
If  this  authority  be  admitted,  as  we  believe  it  must, 
the  debate  is  closed  so  far  as  respects  the  author  of 
the  Reply;    but  at  the  expense  of  a  bitter  war, 
"  bellum  grave,  aut  etiam  internecinum,"  which  he 
has  kindled  between  the  reviewer  of  La  Place  and 
Professor  Playfair.     As  we  cannot  conveniently  wait 
the  issue  of  their  contest,  it  becomes  us,  in  the  in- 
terim, to  declare,  that,  if  a  verbal  dispute  about 
terms  is  raised,  and  definition  brought  in,  we  know 
not  how  the  science  of  quantity  can  be  made  to  in- 
clude any  part  of  the  science  of  number.     To  state 
the  question  is  to  decide  it.     Trigonometry   is   an 
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elementary  part,  a  very  low  part,  of  mathematics; 
not  of  geometry.  The  Review  subjoins  a  formal 
"  criterion"  for  determining  in  all  eases  what  is  ele- 
mentary, and  what  is  not.  That  the  formula  of  this 
criterion  is  unsound  in  every  essential  point,  inad- 
missible as  a  principle  of  arrangement,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  mathematicians, 
(such  as  D'Alembert,  and  Professor  Playfeir  again,) 
the  author  has  shewn  by  an  accurate  examination, 
and  has  left  this  laboured  fabric  of  mathematical 
wisdom  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  idea  of  a  floating  boundary,  which  is  included 
in  that  criterion,  is  rather  exceptionable ;  but,  grant- 
ing it,  still  we  cannot  suppose  that  Science  has  made 
such  a  flight  during  the  last  six  years,  active  as  it 
has  been,  that  Conic  Sections,  which  Professor  Play- 
fair  in  1804  ranked  beyond  the  elements,  should 
now  be  considered  as  only  "  elementary." — Review, 
No.  XXXI.  p.  165.  Does  the  boundary  of  the  ele- 
ments advance  so  rapidly?  Let  the  empire  abroad 
be  extended  in  all  quarters;  but  we  do  not  wish, 
upon  every  new  conquest,  to  have  the  pomoeria  put 
in  motion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  express  our 
opinion  of  the  general  argument  of  this  first  division 
of  the  Reply,  in  any  words  suitable  to  the  real 
strength  and  force  of  it,  which  shall  not  be  exceed- 
ingly full  and  explicit.  For  the  original  charges, 
taken  as  descriptive  of  the  present  state  of  Oxford, 
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the  adverse  party  themselves  do  not  contend.  The 
injustice  of  them,  as  applicable  to  any  recent  period, 
is  shewn  by  testimony  which  we  presume  will  not 
be  disputed.  The  attempt  made  to  defend  them  has 
brought  forth  new  controversial  matter ;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  this  spirited  advocate  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  so  clearly  the  advantage, — exposing  the  in- 
consistencies and  misconceptions  of  his  opponent, 
and  retorting  both  his  light  and  his  graver  criticisms, 
with  a  juster  aim,  and  a  stronger  arm, — that  if  we 
had  to  give  an  instance  of  able  and  successful  vindi- 
cation, we  should  refer  to  this  part  of  his  Reply. 
In  one  passage,  he  suggests  to  the  candour  of  the 
Reviewer, "  that  room  might  have  been  found  for  the 
insertion  of  Bradley's  name  among  the  more  re- 
nowned professors  of  Oxford."  This  suggestion  he 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  forborne,  had  he 
observed  that  Bradley  is  mentioned,  with  his  appro- 
priate praise,  as  a  successful  astronomical  observer, 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Review. — (No.  XXII.) 

There  is  an  instance  of  misquotation  of  which  the 
author  complains,  {Second  Reply,  p.  104)  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  He  had  said  "  that  in  Oxford, 
"  as  in  courts  of  judicature  and  other  bodies  of  ancient 
"  standing,  many  forms  and  practices  continue  to 
"  subsist,  which  had  lost  their  original  force  and 
"  meaning."  This  admission  was  quoted  by  the 
Review;  but  what  immediately  follows  was  not 
quoted,  though  essential  to  the  tenor  of  his  case. 
"  Even  after  the  new  doctrines  were  received  and 
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u  taught,  formal  exercises  continued  to  be  performed 
"  according  to  the  ancient  regimen.  How  long  this 
"  anomalous  state  of  things  lasted,  I  cannot  exactly 
"  say ;  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  for  more 
"  than  a  century  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  have  been 
"  set  aside."  We  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
unfair  design  in  the  suppression,  though  it  has  the 
effect  of  misrepresenting  the  spirit  of  the  passage. 
Under  the  new  aspect  which  it  assumes  by  imper- 
fect quotation,  the  Review  praises  it  warmly;  and 
then  enters  upon  a  train  of  reflections,  which  sup- 
pose all  along  the  existence  of  some  forms  or  statutes 
at  Oxford,  at  this  day  in  force,  to  "  chain  down  the 
"  mind,  and  check  inquiry."  Acquitting  the  critic 
of  unfairness,  we  cannot  so  easily  acquit  him  of  pal- 
pable false  reasoning  about  Forms  and  Statutes. 
These  things  may  be  of  very  little  efficacy,  to  do 
either  good  or  harm.  If  the  public  mind  is  not 
conformable  to  them,  they  are  virtually  abolished 
while  they  subsist.  So  it  was  in  Oxford,  according 
to  the  author's  statement,  that  "  the  new  doctrines 
"  were  received  and  taught"  in  the  face  of  the  old 
exercises :  that  is,  the  genius  of  the  place  was  not 
so  feeble  but  that  it  could  carry  a  few  links  of  the 
old  chain  about  it,  after  it  had  sprung  into  liberty. 

After  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  in  this 
thorny  field  of  controversy,  we  should  wish  to  vary 
their  prospect  for  a  while  by  extracting  from  the  First 
Reply  some  account  of  the  real  merits  of  a  writer 
who  has  been  mentioned  so  frequently,  the  Grecian 
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philosopher.  The  sketch  contained  there  would 
give  them  a  view  of  his  genius,  and  some  of  his 
works,  especially  his  Rhetoric,  executed  with  a  most 
luminous  and  animated  pencil,  and  with  a  force  and 
precision,  which  have  not  been  often  surpassed  in  the 
delineation  of  any  great  mind.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  give  a  few  partial  extracts  from  it,  and  the 
whole  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here. 

Upon  his  Art  of  Reasoning,  which  has  passed 
under  consideration,  we  have  one  remark  more  to 
offer.  On  subjects  of  learning  the  opinion  of  pro- 
fessed men  of  learning  is  not  always  the  most  satis- 
factory. Cuilibet  in  arte  sua  credendum  is  a  maxim 
true  for  the  science  of  an  art,  not  for  the  utility  of 
it.  From  their  peculiar  course  of  studies,  or  their 
literary  connection,  they  often  come  to  be  parties, 
more  than  judges,  and  speak  under  the  prejudice  of 
antipathy  or  of  favour :  hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting, not  their  opinions,  but  their  arguments.  But 
if  the  art  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  life,  the 
most  unexceptionable  judges  of  its  utility  are  men  of 
strong  and  cultivated  minds,  free  from  the  bias  of 
any  literary  party.  Upon  this  principle  we  feel  our- 
selves obliged  to  own,  that,  so  far  as  authority  is  to 
sway,  we  cannot  but  think  respectfully  of  the  real 
use  and  importance  of  an  art,  the  study  of  which  has 
been  recommended  by  two  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  enlightened  statesmen  that  England 
ever  produced,  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chatham. 
A  long  panegyric  upon  the  Academical  Logic  may 
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be  seen  in  the  Tracts  of  the  former,  p.  326.     The 
Letters  of  Lord  Chatham  are  in  every  body's  hands. 

The  subject  of  the  author's  second  chapter  is 
Mr.  Falconer's  Strabo.  According  to  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  the  edition  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  public  cha- 
racter of  Oxford  is  to  expiate  its  demerits.  The 
Latin,  if  incorrect,  is  entitled  Oxonian  Latin;  and 
the  plan  of  the  edition,  if  faulty,  derives  an  aggrava- 
tion of  its  faults  from  the  place  which  is  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  it.  From  this  sanctuary  of 
Science  the  Reviewer  "  expected  ample  compensation 
"  for  some  former  disappointments"  in  the  depart- 
ment of  editorial  criticism.  But  Oxford,  prodigal  of 
character,  has,  it  seems,  only  gone  farther  in  debt  to 
his  disappointed  expectations. 

Here  are  two  questions — the  merit  of  the  work* 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  University ;  which  the 
Reply  carefully  distinguishes,  as  the  Review  had 
blended  them  into  one.  The  first  step  of  the  Reply 
is  to  correct,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  way,  "  what 
"  was  perhaps  only  a  mistaken  opinion  concerning 
"  the  responsibility  of  the  University"  for  works 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  by  a  short  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  general  control  of  the 
Press  is  conducted.  In  none  of  their  proceedings  do 
the  Delegates,  who  conduct  it,  "  take  on  them  that 
"  kind  of  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  editor 
"  of  a  work,  except  so  far  as  the  printing  is  con- 
**  cerned.     For  the  general  plan,  and  the  general 
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*'  competency  of  the  person  employed,  they  are 
responsible ;  but  not  for  the  detail  of  the  execu- 
tion."— p.  31.  A  statement  which  directs  the 
several  degrees  of  responsibility  to  the  right  quarter; 
and  shews,  that  neither  is  the  University  the  editor, 
nor  the  board  of  Delegates,  nor  any  other  public 
representative  of  the  University.  This  broad  and 
material  information  should,  wTe  think,  have  pro- 
duced some  change  in  the  language  of  the  Reviewer, 
in  his  second  criticisms ;  but  they  are  still  levelled, 
as  before,  at  the  University.  He  likes  to  assume  the 
reputation  of  pursuing  high  game,  and  continues  to 
write  as  if  he  had  not  been  better  informed.  "  He 
repeats  his  old  cavil,  again  and  again  refuted,  that 
the  University  are  responsible  for  the  correctness 
"  of  every  phrase,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press. 
"  It  is  idle  to  teach  a  person  that  will  not  learn." 

The  Review,  before  it  notices  the  Strabo,  touches 
upon  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  published  at  Oxford, 
"  a  minute,  but  very  successful  instance"  of  critical 
enterprise;  produced  however,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Reviewer,  "by  an  auxiliary  volunteer,  residing- 
"  in  the  metropolis,  engaged  in  business,  and  never 
secluded  from  the  avocations  of  society-  By  not 
enjoying  the  leisure,  perhaps  he  never  contracted  the 

44  indolence  of  a  monk His  name  stands  in  the 

*  title-page,  plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt — without  any 
"  decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  degree :  though  it 
"  would  have  done  honour  to  the  proudest  which 
"  the  most  exalted  seat  of  learning  could  bestow.** 
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The  invidiousness  of  this  passage  is  indisputable. 
The  truth  of  it  is  another  question.  In  judging  the 
merits  of  any  controversy,  there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  seize  upon  one  or  two  prominent  points,  and 
examine  them  well.  The  result  of  such  an  exami- 
nation will  go  far  in  giving  us  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  whole  affair.  The  entire  paragraph  respect- 
ing  Tyrwhitt,  which  we  have  now  quoted,  is  of  a 
prominent  kind.  It  is  industriously  composed  and 
coloured  to  give  effect.  And  when  we  ask  what  is  the 
plain,  obvious,  and  unavoidable  meaning  which  it  is 
designed  to  convey,  we  think  it  most  truly  explained 
in  the  Reply,  viz.  it  intimates,  "  that  Tyrwhitt  took 
"  no  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not  even  a  member 
"  of  the  University."  The  author  of  the  Reply 
then  subjoins  a  summary  of  plain  facts,  by  which  we 
learn  that  this  supposed  "  auxiliary  volunteer"  was  a 
regular  member  of  the  academical  corps,  who  had 
been  many  years  in  the  service,  duly  enlisted,  and 
promoted  to  degrees,  and  who  spent  far  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  the  "  indolence"  of  literary  leisure. 
Now  it  is  commonly  held  to  be  a  thing  not  credit- 
able either  to  the  good  sense  or  the  principles  of  a 
writer  to  make  a  long  connected  statement,  either 
positive  or  indirect,  which  may  be  overthrown  by  a 
refutation  through  simple  matter  of  fact.  Such  a 
statement,  and  such  a  refutation,  are  now  before  us. 

But  the  Reviewer,  pressed  by  the  unexpected 
biography  of  Tyrwhitt,  makes  a  bold  retreat,  and 
into   this   memorable   defence:    "  As    we    asserted 
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"  nothing  on  this  subject,"  (of  Tyrwhitt's  degree, 
which  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  matter,)  "  we 
"  think  we  might  have  escaped  the  charge  of  misre- 
" presentation"  Unless  it  be  permitted  to  call  this 
defence  by  its  proper  name,  " Chicane  confessed"  we 

know  not  what  to  say  of  it. 

« 

Mr.  Falconer's  history  affords  the  counterpart  to 
Tyrwhitt's.  The  Review  describes  him  as  "a  dis- 
tinguished  graduate,  selected  from  the  whole  body, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life."  The  Reply  corrects 
this  description.  "  He  never  was  a  graduate:  he  was 
*  not  even  a  member  of  the  University  when  he  un- 
"  dertook  this  work :  he  was  not  selected  therefore 
"  from  the  whole  body,  nor  indeed  was  he  selected  by 
"  them  at  ally  Here  is  another  statement  of  the 
same  kind,  with  the  same  kind  of  refutation.  Two 
such  examples,  so  pointed,  and  so  pregnant  with 
invidious  matter,  leave  no  kind  of  doubt  upon  our 
minds,  that  to  traduce  the  University  was  the  Re- 
viewer's object;  and  misrepresentation,  wilful  or 
blind  misrepresentation,  one  of  his  means. 

The  Reviewer  defends  himself  by  referring  to  the 
titlepage,  wherein  Mr.  Falconer  announces  himself 
"  Olim  e  Coll.  Mn.  Nas."  The  Reply  is,  "If  he  can  con- 
"  vince  any  human  being  that  he  believed  what  he  was 
"  there  asserting,"  (the  circumstances  above  quoted,) 
"  in  consequence  of  having  read  this  description  in 
"  the  titlepage,  I  must  congratulate  him  on  possessing 
"  powers  of  persuasion  of  no  ordinary  kind." 
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Olim  e  Coll.  iEn.  Nas.  translated  by  the  Reviewer, 
is  "a  distinguished  graduate,  selected  from  the 
"  whole  body,"  &c.  as  free  a  version  as  we  ever  met 
with.  But  he  thinks  moreover  "  it  is  nothing  but 
ludicrous  to  represent  so  natural  and  almost  un- 
avoidable an  error,"  &c.  There  are  depths  of 
distress  into  which  we  are  ashamed  to  pursue  a 
hard-driven,  fugitive  argument.  Let  it  go,  we  should 
say  here :  but  the  Replier  is  inexorable,  and  has  the 
cruelty  to  destroy  it  in  its  last  retreat. 

We  are  still  upon  delicate  ground.  For  coming  to 
examine  the  Reviewer's  report  upon  the  Oxford  or 
the  Grenville  Homer,  (as  it  is  commonly  called,)  as 
well  as  the  Strabo,  the  author  declares,  "  Here  again 
"  are  assertions  which  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  with 
"  the  veracity  of  the  anonymous  critic."  Let  us  see 
the  case  of  the  Strabo.  The  first  assertions  of  the 
critic  with  regard  to  it  are — "  We  have  not  collated, 

"  but  have  perused  the  whole  attentively 

"  Every  error  of  the  press,  and  inaccuracy  of  spell- 
ing that  had  crept  into  the  Amsterdam  text,  is 
religiously  retained  ....  Errors  have  accumu- 
lated upon  errors^  all  carefully  embalmed  and  pre- 
"  served  in  the  splendid  edition  before  us."  The 
Oxford  edition,  it  will  be  recollected,  professes  to 
follow  the  text  of  the  Amsterdam :  and  it  has  fol- 
lowed it,  the  Reviewer  declares,  with  the  sottish 
fidelity  of  "religiously  repeating"  all  its  blunders. 
He  gives  nine  examples  occurring  within  the  space 
of  150  pages. 
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All  and  every  are  strong  words,  but  to  be  under- 
stood with  a  proper  allowance  of  candour;  which 
favour  the  critic  has  claimed  in  his  second  publication. 
Candour  also  towards  the  work  in  question  requires 
that  the  critic  should  not  make  a  licentious  use  of 
them.  This  being  premised,  we  have  to  consider 
scale  opposed  to  scale,  and  list  to  list.  Against  the 
unfavourable  list  of  nine  errors,  there  is  produced  a 
series  of  fifty  corrections,  specified  one  by  one,  in  the 
course  of  100  pages.  Now  if  the  Reviewer's  asser- 
tions are  true,  that  "  all  and  every  error"  is  retained, 
then  none  are  corrected  :  and  consequently  we  shall 
be  brought  to  this  inconvenient  mode  of  speaking, 
all  and  every  mean  nine,  and  none  means  fifty.  So 
much  for  "  the  scale  of  examples  to  warrant  the 
"  general  inference !"  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  criticism  is,  that  after  the  contrary  scale  had 
been  laid  before  him  to  assist  the  correction  of  his 
own,  "  he  does  not  retract  or  alter  a  syllable  of  his 
"  statement,  and  yet  he  ventures  to  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  *  every  candid  mind.'  This  to  be  sure 
is  modesty  as  well  as  veracity." — Reply,  p.  65. 
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We  have  no  desire  to  reduce  the  small  numbers  of 
his  list,  but  only  to  request  some  attention  to  his 
judgment,  when  we  hint  that  there  is  some  temerity 
in  pronouncing  virap-^etv,  twice,  to  be  an  indisputable 
error  for  br&pxeiv,  when  H.  Stephens  and  Budaeus 
recognise  the  use  of  virdp^eiv  for  imperare,  by  this 
very  author,  Strabo;  and  also  that  another  con- 
demned word,  iWeXenrrai,  is  no  mistake  at  all,  but 
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properly  deduced  from  e\A«Vw,  as  eKkckeinivov  pra- 
termissum,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  this 
reading  eWeXenrrai,  is  positively  preferred  as  "  sanius" 
by  the  late  German  editor,  Siebenkees. 

The  assertions  respecting  the  Homer  are  shewn 
to  be  no  more  valid  than  the  others,  or  even  less  so. 
Review.  "All  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition  reli- 
"  giously  retained."  Reply.  "  Near  three  hundred 
"  new  readings  given  in  the  Iliad  from  MSS.  or  the 
"  editions  of  Ernesti  and  Villoison."  Review.  "  We 
"  gave  one  example  to  warrant  the  general  inference." 
Reply.  "  The  defence  of  his  veracity  consists  in  this ; 
"  that  having  examined  twenty  lines  of  a  work  con- 
"  sisting  of  twenty-eight  thousand,  and  having  ob- 
"  served  one  error,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that 
"  all  the  errors  of  Clarke's  edition  were  religiously 
retained  in  it.  If  this  be  rightly  termed  veracity r, 
it  is  a  virtue  against  which  the  inexperienced  part 
of  mankind  ought  to  be  well  upon  their  guard." 
p.  63. 

But  is  even  this  solitary  error,  which  has  to  sustain 
upon  its  shoulders  a  charge  against  the  whole  Iliad, 
a  real  one  ? 

iralba  5c  /xot  At/<r<ure  <$>(Xr)v,  ra  d*  iiroiva  btxtaOt. 

So  the  line  runs  in  Clarke,  and  he  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  it.  But  the  Review  objects,  "that  the 
"  reading  is  arbitrarily  introduced."  The  Reply  shews 
that  it  rests  upon   MS.  authority.     To  defeat  this 
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authority  the  Review  brings  forward  a  canon  of 
criticism,  forbidding  us  to  compose  a  reading  by 
parts,  out  of  different  MSS.  a  canon  which  we  think 
exceedingly  injudicious.  But,  to  be  concise:  con- 
sidering that  this  is  a  disputed  passage,  and  that  the 
most  judicious  editors  differ  about  it,  we  wonder 
not  a  little  to  find  it  selected  as  a  test  of  the  general 
merits  of  any  edition.  The  Venetian  MS.  as  pub- 
lished by  Villoison,  gives  \wram,  conjunctim ;  yet 
the  Reviewer  maintains  that  it  gives  Xua-ai  re>  divisim. 
The  confusion  of  mind  which  led  the  learned  critic 
to  comment  upon  \vo-aire  as  "  the  imperative  mood, 
"  middle  voice"  is  quite  inexplicable. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
Reviewer  has  raised  all  his  strong  works;  namely, 
his  criticism  upon  the  editor's  Latinity  in  the  notes 
to  the  Strabo.  The  author  of  the  Reply  wishes  to 
defend  neither  the  general  style  of  the  Latin  on 
which  the  notes  are  written,  nor  the  correctness  of 
many  of  the  phrases  which  have  been  selected  for 
animadversion  by  the  Edinburgh  Journal.  His  object 
is  of  a  more  serious  kind  :  it  is  to  vindicate  Oxford, 
which  he  has  already  done  by  shewing  that  its  public 
character  is  not  implicated  in  the  style  of  these  notes, 
and  which  he  proceeds  to  do  still  more  effectually  by 
reducing  the  credit  and  pretensions  of  the  critic 
to  such  a  level  as  shall  take  from  his  general  cen- 
sures and  opinions  even  the  semblance  of  any  com- 
petent judgment,  truth,  or  authority. 
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He  contends  that  where  the  exceptions  of  the 
Reviewer  are  right,  there  is  no  correct  leading 
principle  influencing  his  determinations;  that  his 
criticism  is  of  a  mechanical  sort ;  that  he  supports 
it  either  by  no  reason  at  all,  or  by  a  false  one ;  and 
that  the  Reviewer's  own  few,  short,  corrective  essays 
in  Latin,  are  overrun  with  faults  more  disgraceful 
than  any  of  those  which  he  condemns.  For  the  critic 
not  only  points  out  the  failings  of  Mr.  Falconer's 
composition,  but  engages  to  correct  some  of  them. 
This  is  fair  towards  the  memory  of  Mr.  Falconer. 
It  is  also  fair  towards  his  readers,  after  telling  them 
what  is  not  right,  to  shew  them  what  is,  and  so 
render  his  criticism  useful.  But  in  all  this  career 
he  is  encountered  by  the  equal  activity  of  the  author 
of  the  Reply ;  who,  with  a  steadiness  and  energy 
of  performance  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised, 
has  relieved  us  from  the  well  meant  endeavours 
of  the  other  instructor,  by  the  more  efficient  direc- 
tions and  example  of  his  own  Latin  style. 

First,  of  the  use  of  qui  with  the  subjunctive  mood. 
We  cannot  treat  this  point  largely :  but,  it  is  agreed, 
that  some  general  rules  are  wanting  to  guide  us  in 
the  construction  of  "  qui"  with  that  mood.  The  critic 
feels  the  difficulty,  but  does  not  help  to  remove  it. 
The  author  of  the  Reply  affords  us  some  assistance 
by  pointing  out  one  broad  distinction,  "  which  will 
"  serve  greatly  to  simplify  the  matter,"  viz.  the 
distinction  between  relatives  and  indefinites.  He 
discriminates  between  an  useful  hint  and  an  absolute 
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rule.  He  knows  how  far  his  directions  will  go,  and 
marks  the  limits.  Even  in  the  stricter  sciences  we 
must  be  contented  for  a  time  with  approximations ; 
much  more  in  criticism.  The  Reviewer  objects  to 
the  principle  "  laid  down  by  this  dogmatical  author," 
{the  propriety  of  the  epithet  "  dogmatical"  appears 
from  what  we  have  just  written,)  asking  what  he 
would  make  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following : 
"  Loci  autem,  qui  ad  quasqueq  uaestiones  accommo- 
"  dati  sunt,  deinceps  videndum.    Cic.  de  Inv.  I.  23.'* 

Reply.  "  As  I  am  unable  to  find  this  passage,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  may  be  made  of  it.  How 
unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  his  quotation,  the  other  passage 
which  I  can  find  informs  me,  Quaeritur  et  quibuscum 
vivat.  Cic.  de  Inv.  II.  9.  Of  this  he  observes,  that 
if  technical  accuracy,  and  not  colloquial  brevity  were 
intended,  it  would  have  been  written  by  Cicero,  Quaeritur, 
et  qui  sint,  quibuscum  vivat." 

Now  "  Cicero  is  engaged  in  a  technical  enumera- 
"  tion?  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  the  passage, 
but  this  and  some  other  passages  are  wholly  irrele- 
vant :  they  do  not  militate  against  any  doctrine  ever 
advanced  by  the  author  of  the  Reply. — The  first 
passage,  which  is  more  to  the  point,  "  Loci  autem," 
we  find  in  the  Topics,  (c.  23,)  and  upon  it  we  shall 
say,  first,  perhaps  it  is  an  example  against  the  au- 
thor's doctrine ;  but,  secondly,  perhaps  not ;  for  Ed. 
Lambini  reads  accommodati  sint,  which  reading  is  also 
noticed  in  the  MSS,  collations  of  the  ed.  Oxon. 
And  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  employs  this  construc- 
tion with  the  same  verb  video :  deinceps  erit  viden- 
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dum,  quae  quaestio,  quod  firmamentum  sit ;  Inv.  I. 
13.  videbimus  ecquae  consuetudo  sit;  de  Inv.  12. 
although  ibid,  videre  oportebit,  quae  sunt  continentia. 

But  we  must  advance  to  absolute  certainties. 

"  I  request,"  says  the  author,  "  the  reader's  particular 
attention  to  the  next  paragraph,  in  which  the  reviewer 
professes  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  falsehood, 
for  having  said  that  Mr.  Falconer  systematically  used  ut 
with  the  indicative  mood,  when  it  ought  to  have  the 
subjunctive.  I  accused  him  of  having  produced  only 
two  examples,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
epithet  systematic,  in  a  word  of  such  continual  occurrence. 
He  does  not  produce  one  more,  but  tells  his  readers  he 
had  already  produced  three:  thus,  according  to  approved 
usage,  defending  one  false  statement  by  advancing  another" 

We  hear  more  of  "  poor  ut."  The  Review  blames 
Mr.  Falconer,  we  should  say  Oxford,  for  the  omission 
of  UT  in  this  passage :  "  Paullo  infra  Caunum  ex 
"  Idubeda  emissus  Orospeda  mollibus  initio  jugis  vix 
"  assurgere  videatur :  sensim  tamen  sese  efferens 
"  Molinae  primum  montes  erigit."  p.  220.  The 
Reply  properly  defends  the  omission,  and  shews  it  to 
be  right,  translating  the  words,  "  To  the  eye  it  may 
"  seem."  But  the  Latin  in  question  comes  from 
a  quarter  which  the  Reviewer  did  not  suspect.  It 
is  not  Mr.  Falconer's,  but  Mariana's,  taken  from  his 
history  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  not  only  correct  as  to 
"  poor  ut,"  but  has  an  air  of  elegance  which  might 
have  captivated  any  critic  of  taste,  not  straining  hard 
for  something  to  find  fault  with. 
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Next  to  be  considered  is  the  Reviewer's  Latin, 
and  the  defence  of  it.  We  pass  over  his  mistake 
in  "  supradictos  reges,"  and  proceed  to  his  great 
achievement  in  the  correction  of  Mr.  Falconer. 
"  Plataeenses  ad  paludem  olim  habitasse,  noster  affir- 
"  mat ;  in  locum  autem  meliorem  translatos,  novae 
"  urbi  priscum  nomen  contihuasse,  situi  licet,  ab  aquis 
"  remoto,  hand  diutius  competisset"  In  which  emen- 
dation the  Reply  has  marked  three  conspicuous  faults, 
situi,  hand  diutius,  and  corftpetisseU  Situi  is  given 
up  in  silence  by  the  Reviewer;  competisset,  which 
had  been  properly  corrected  for  him  into  competeret 
("quanquam  ei,  situ  ab  aquis  remottvjam  id  non 
"  competeret,")  he  weakly  supports  by  fresK  mistakes, 
which  only  bring  forth  new  confutations"'  in  the 
Second  Reply.  To  see  a  person  who  pretends  to 
judge  in  these  matters,  firmly  believing  that  com- 
petisset,  not  competeret,  or  congruens  fuisset,  not  esset, 
is  the  true  form,  excites  the  most  sincere  compassion 
in  us :  for  it  is  a  mistake  as  certain  as  any  that  ever 
contaminated  the  Latin  tongue.  "  Haud  diutius? 
if  we  may  credit  the  second  remarks  of  the  learned 
critic,  is  protected  by  three  examples,  which  are  all 
equally  to  the  purpose ;  that  is,  not  at  all.  One  of 
them  may  suffice,  to  shew  their  propriety :  "  Neque 
"  — diutius  ea  uti  licuisset."  S alius t,  B.  C.  The 
English  of  which  is,  "  Nor  would  they  have  been 
"  permitted  to  keep  their  power  long?  The  historian 
is  speaking  of  revolutionary  power,  which  is  commonly 
of  short  duration.  Whereas  in  the  contested  passage 
the  idea  is  this,  "the  name  no  longer  accorded  with  the 
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"  situation  of  the  city ;"  an  idea  of  a  different  kind, 
although  the  term  long  occurs  in  both.  Besides 
these  irrelevant  examples,  the  reasoning  of  the 
Reviewer  on  this  point  makes  against  himself.  He 
contends  warmly  for  the  analgoy  of  sense  as  a  guide 
in  translating  the  phrases  or  words  of  a  modern 
language  into  Latin.  Analogy  of  sense  is  a  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  have  a  high  respect :  but  analogy 
of  sense  is  one  thing,  and  sameness  of  sound  is 
another.  Now  if  the  Reviewer  will  consider  his 
own  language,  he  will  find  that  the  forms  of  thought 
which  we  have  exhibited  in  English  are  different; 
and  therefore  analogy  of  sense  demands  that  they 
should  be  differently  translated.  Better  examples 
and  different  reasoning  must  be  given. 

Observandum  est,  quo  violentior  est  ardor  solis, 
eo  citius  fieri  pluvias — says  Mr.  Falconer :  that  is, 
"  the  rains  set  in  sooner,  the  hotter  the  climate  is." 
But  the  Reviewer  mistakes  the  whole ;  thinks  the 
sense  to  be  "  it  rains  faster ;"  points  a  note  of  admi- 
ration at  citius,  and  substitutes  crebrius,  to  express 
his  own  misconception.  The  Reply  kindly  helps 
him  to  more  appropriate  words,  vehementiiis,  effusitts, 
gravius. 

"  The  egregious  silliness"  of  mistaking  a  road  for 
a  gate  (versus  Labicanam)  "  has  been  well  exposed" 
by  Mr.  Falconer,  a  nephew  of  the  editor.  But  that 
silliness  would  do  honour  to  any  man's  understand- 

c  c 
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ing,    when    compared    with   the   folly   of  the    busy 
ridicule  bestowed  upon  "  major  fides." 

"  The  Reviewer  proposes  the  following  as  a  piece 
"  of  faultless  Latin,  not  without  his  accustomed  sneer 
"  at  Oxonian  Latin."  Nonne  vult  Pausanias  Melan- 
thum  Andropompi  filium  e  Nelei  progenie  primum 
fnisse  qui  in  Attica  sedem  habuisset ;  atque  ideo 
eundem  qui  Xanthum  occidisset.  On  which  the 
Replyer  observes  (p.  84.)  1  shall  beg  leave  to  cast 
it  quite  "  in  a  new  mould" — Nonne  vult  Pausanias 
primum  ex  Nelei  nepotibus  Melanthum  in  Attica 
sedem  habuisse,  ac  proinde  cum  esse  qui  Xanthum 
occiderit.  The  superiority  of  this  amended  sentence, 
no  one  can  deny.  The  correction  of  the  tenses  is 
confirmed  by  a  very  exact  parallel  quoted  from 
Cicero;  and  as  to  "primum  fuisse  qui,  and  eundem 
"  qui"  the  author  of  the  Reply  considers  them  as 
barbarisms;  the  idea  expressed  by  the  first,  being 
one  of  continual  recurrence  in  Cicero :  and  Cicero's 
regular  manner  of  expressing  it  being  by  primus  or 
primo  alone.  To  establish  this  position,  a  dozen 
examples  are  produced  from  a  part  only  of  the  book 
De  Claris  Oratoribus.  The  Reviewer,  who  seems 
at  times  to  suffer  a  total  def alliance  of  reason,  asserts 
that  there  is  only  one  occasion  for  it  in  the  whole 
book.  This  assertion  no  one  can  believe,  who  merely 
knows  the  subject  of  the  work,  even  without  having 
read  it.  The  subject  is  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  eloquence:   almost  every  succeeding  orator  adds 
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some  improvement  to  the  art,  and  is  the  first  who 
gave  it  this  or  that  particular  beauty.  Of  course 
Cicero  must  have  frequent  occasions  for  the  phrase, 
and  his  phrase  is  the  simple  form,  without  fiiit  qui. 
Pericles  .  .  .  primus  adhibuit  doctrinam.  Pericles 
was  the  first  who  added  learning. 

"  As  to  the  single  authority,"  continues  the  Replyer, 
"  which  he  produces  on  his  side  ....  Cic.  de  CI.  Orat. 
c.  15.  if  it  is,  as  I  really  believe  it  to  be,  the  only 
passage  in  that  author  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  surely 
be  allowed  to  contradict  an  uniform  stream  of  examples 
in  a  phrase  of  such  continual  recurrence.  The  inverted 
collocation  of  the  sentence  may  well  account  for  the 
anomaly." 

We  perfectly  assent  to  this  ;  it  is  an  anomaly,  and 
not  an  example.  But  the  Reviewer  has  another 
squadron  of  five  examples  all  marshalled  in  order. 
He  does  not  see  that  they  can  be  of  no  possible 
service  to  him ;  being  absolutely  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  first  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole — eum  recte  primum  esse  judicio  suo,  qui 
omnium  caeterorum  judicio  sit  secundus. — There  is 
here  no  trace  of  the  idea,  "  he  was  the  first  that  did 
"  any  thing."  We  therefore  order  them  all  out  of 
the  field,  where  they  can  stand  only  as  a  reproach 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  general  who  brought  them 
there.  The  same  mistake  of  the  question  has 
brought  forward  "  dignissimtis  qui  et  patrem  Cor- 
"  vinum  habuisset,"  i.  e.  a  man  most  worthy  to  have 
had  Corvinus  for  his  father;  whereas,  to  serve  the 
question,  the  idea  ought  to  be,  the  worthiest  man 
that  ever  had  Corvinus  for  his  father.     The  distinc- 
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tion  is  a  very  plain  one  ;  yet  the  Reviewer  does  not 
comprehend  it.  Such  errors  arise  not  from  the 
want  of  Latin,  but  of  something  more  important. 

Ex  abundanti,  we  shall  just  remark  that  if  any 
further  confirmation  of  the  genuine  phrase  (primus) 
is  desired,  it  may  be  had  in  Pliny  to  a  great  extent. 
We  turned  to  his  history  of  the  art  of  painting,  and 
found  it  there,  as  we  had  anticipated,  in  almost  every 
sentence.     So   Thucydides   in   the   opening   of   his 

history  has,  MiVcoy  yap  Tra\aiTaT09...vavriKOv  €KTJ/<raTO 

properly  translated  by  L.  Valla,  without  fuit. 
Baver  ad  loc.  "  Latini  simpliciter  primus  fecit "  i.  e. 
primus  fuit,  "  qui  fecit :"  namely,  according  to 
modern  idiom. 

We  think  also  that  the  author  of  the  Reply  has 
shewn  the  barbarism  of  eundem  qui,  in  such  a  pas- 
sage; for  his  perceptions  are  of  a  discriminating  sort: 
he  never  conceived  that  idem  and  qui  could  not 
stand  together  at  all,  but  expressly  said  the  con- 
trary. According  to  his  limitations  we  believe  his 
criticism  to  be  just ;  but  not  having  examined  it  as 
accurately  as  we  might,  we  are  inclined  to  confide 
in  his  opinion,  which  we  have  found  generally 
correct.  The  instances  opposed  to  it  all  involve 
"  absolute  sameness"  as  the  chief  idea ;  which  he 
distinctly  excluded  from  the  beginning. 

The  Review  made  one  remark  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  maps  which  accompany  the  edition  of  Strabo. 
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"  The  three  false  propositions  and  the  misrepre- 
"  sentation,"  said  by  the  Oxford  Reply  to  be  con- 
tained in  that  remark,  we  have  diligently  considered. 
One  of  the  false  propositions  is  indisputable  ;  but  the 
other  two,  respecting  the  coinage  of  iEgae  and 
Erythrae,  we  think  ought  to  be  called  by  some  other 
name  of  less  disgrace.  It  may  not  be  false,  but  it 
is  quite  nugatory,  to  allege  the  unauthenticated  evi- 
dence of  unpublished  coins  in  private  collections, 
when  we  are  discussing  the  industry  of  an  editor  who 
must  be  tried  only  by  what  he  could  know.  The 
misrepresentation  is  glaring,  viz.,  that  "  Histiaea  is 
"  not  in  the  map." a  Oreus  is  there,  which  in 
Strabo's  time,  and  in  Strabo's  description,  was  the 
name  of  that  place;  and  the  maps  are  said  to  be 
adapted  to  Strabo.  The  "  artifice"  or  the  simplicity 
(as  we  should  rather  call  it)  with  which  the  Re- 
viewer persists  that  there  is  no  false  proposition  in 
what  he  said  about  Histiaea  is  amusing ;  for  he  in- 
sists upon  it,  that  "  Histiaea,  the  only  name  under 
which  that  place  ever  existed  as  a  state  or  free  city, 
is  not  in  the  map,  and  it  is  not"  Very  true ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  glaring  misrepresentation ;  because 
Oreus  is  there  in  the  place  of  Histiaea.  And  the 
maps  are  formed,  not  according  to  any  happy  eras  of 
political  independence,  but  after  the  text  of  Strabo. 

But  with  respect  to  JEg&  and  Orobiae,  the  omis- 
sion of  which  in  the  map  of  Euboea  the  Reviewer 

»  Reply,  p.  93. 
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has  censured  on  various  grounds,  because  "  they  are 
"  described  as  cities  of  consequence  in  the  text  of 
"  the  author"  and  "  duly  placed  in  D'Anville,"  we 
must  mention  a  small  fact  not  unimportant,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  two  cities  is 
so  much  as  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  his  regular  sur- 
vey of  the  island.  We  request  that  the  expression 
regular  survey  may  be  marked.  For  incidentally, 
even  in  the  prefatory  matter  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes his  formal  description  of  it,  Orobiae  occurs,  and 
elsewhere  Orobiae  and  Mg&,  incidentally  also;  but 
observe  in  what  terms,  p.  649,  09 — m-la-ai  AErETAI 

...tcai  'Opofila?,  ev  &  fiavTeiov  %v  a\J/,€i/5ecrraTOi>.  In 
Boeot.  p.  588,  Kara  Se  Ttjv  irapcCKlav  ravrtjv  Keiadai 
(pacrlv  Arya?  ray  ev  Ei5)8o/a— iv  a?9  to  tov  UocrelSaypos 
t€pov...K€iTai    ff   errl   opov?  v\^i/Xo{/  to  lepbv — HN  AE 

IIOTE     KCLl     TT0\lS.         'E'y'yv?     $€     TtoV     AlyZv     kcu     at 

*Opo(Siai.     Eight  MSS.  optpai. 

From  this  sentence  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in 
Strabo's  time,  JEgae,  instead  of  being  "  a  city  of  im- 
"  portance,"  did  not  even  exist ;  and  almost  certain 
that  neither  did  Orobiae.  The  omission  of  both  in  his 
direct  geographical  survey  completes  the  evidence. 
We  are  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Mr.  Falconer  meant  to  shew  his  care  and  his  ad- 
herence to  his  author,  by  omitting  these  places. 

But  all  this  time  our  readers  may  be  wondering 
why,  in  the  Review  of  an  edition  of  such  a  writer  as 
Strabo,  they  hear  nothing  of  the  immediate  subject 
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of  his  work.  While  the  Reviewer  detains  us  with 
grave  and  pleasant  reflections  upon  the  editor's  un- 
fortunate Latin,  and  with  writing  some  of  his  own, 
still  less  lucky,  the  fact  that  Strabo  is  a  geogra- 
pher seems  to  have  escaped  him.  Besides  a  copious 
geography,  physical  and  political,  Strabo  has  en- 
riched his  work  with  much  various  information  in 
every  page,  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  With 
the  description  of  cities  and  kingdoms,  seas  and 
mountains,  he  has  combined  the  observations  of  a 
traveller,  and  the  narrative  of  an  historian  :  his  views 
of  men  and  things  are  commonly  full  of  good  sense  ; 
that  highest  species  of  good  sense  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  speculation  and  experience  enlightening 
each  other ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  travel  with 
him  over  the  ancient  world,  without  being  greatly 
instructed  by  his  company. 

The  Reviewer,  whether  from  incapacity,  forgetful- 
ness,  or  design,  has  not  examined  the  work  in  this 
point  of  view.  His  criticism  is  conducted  on  the 
same  principle,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  piece  of  Greek 
with  a  Latin  translation.  He  condemns  the  edition 
because  the  text  is  not  revised.  A  revisal  of  the 
text  of  Strabo  would  be  an  useful  service,  and  it 
would  be  a  difficult  and  laborious  one  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  service  by  no  means  to  be  compared,  either  in 
dignity  or  utility,  with  that  which  Mr.  Falconer  has 
attempted,  of  illustrating  the  larger  masses  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  that  author,  and  assembling 
new  lights  from  all  points  on  his  islands  and  moun- 
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tains.  For  a  view  of  Mr.  Falconer's  various  and 
valuable  merits  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  we 
refer  to  the  First  Reply,  p.  100,  &c. 

The  single  inaccuracy  of  putting  Philip  the  Second 
for  Philip  the  Fourth,  is  obtruded  on  the  world  as 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  editor's  knowledge  both 
in  geography  and  history.  The  error  is  not  un- 
common with  other  writers — e.  g.  Montesquieu  has 
it ;  but  little  loss  of  fame  can  attend  it,  where  it 
comes  in  a  store  of  better  things,  and  is  largely  com- 
pensated by  extensive  and  manly  information.  The 
Reviewer  asserts,  that  "  Philip,  the  son  of  Deme- 
"  trius,  is  repeatedly  called  Philip  the  Second."  But 
this  assertion,  like  many  others  from  the  same  pen, 
has  been  disproved .  "  He  is  so  called  only  once," 
if  we  may  rely  upon  the  assurance  of  a  gentleman b 
who  has  exerted  himself  with  becoming  spirit  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  his  relative  and  friend. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  here  to  state  the  opin- 
ion we  entertain  of  the  criticisms  discussed  in  this 
second  part  of  the  author's  Reply.  That  opinion  has 
already  appeared.  But  although  it  may  have  been 
seen  that  he  has  established  all  his  leading  points, 
and  repelled  the  objections  of  his  opponent,  that  is 
only  an  imperfect  view  of  what  he  has  done.  His 
Reply  is  regular,  complete,  and  decisive ;  nothing  is 
suppressed,  nothing  is  avoided,  or  got  rid  of  by  ex- 

b  Mr.  Falconer. 
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pedient.  We  cannot  record  the  same  honesty  and 
courage  in  the  other  writer :  for  there  are  numerousc 
charges  against  his  learning,  and  one  affecting  his 
honour,  which  he  has  permitted  to  pass  in  silence. 
The  author  of  the  Reply  has  also  written  in  a  higher 
tone  of  reasoning,  which  commonly  improves  the 
truth  he  has  to  deliver.  The  opinions  of  the  other, 
erroneous  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  betrayed  by 
the  very  means  he  employs  to  support  them.  In 
quotation,  in  particular,  he  seems  only  to  forge 
weapons  for  his  own  destruction. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  something  of  the  tone 
and  manner  which  the  Reviewer  has  adopted.  It 
is  the  custom  of  this  gentleman  to  dress  up  his 
criticisms  with  as  much  bitter  pleasantry  as  his 
talent  will  allow.  If  nature  have  not  blessed  him 
with  a  very  happy  vein,  we  can  easily  forgive  the 
defect,  when  we  consider  that  his  ingenious  sallies 
will  always  be  useful  for  one  purpose — to  point  out 
his  mistakes.  The  same  delusion  of  thought  which 
creates  the  mistake,  seduces  him  into  many  a  la- 
boured turn  of  wit :  not  satisfied  with  being  wrong, 
he  must  gild  and  varnish  his  errors.  It  is  a  rule 
therefore  which  we  can  safely  give  to  the  young 
reader  (a  rule  taken  by  fair  induction):  Observe, 
that  facetiousness  with  this  critic  is  an  alarming 
symptom.  If  he  deviates  into  a  sarcasm,  you  may 
suspect  that  there  is  something  not  quite  right.     If 

c  Sec  Second  Reply,  p.  95. 
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his  genius  works  freely,  and  he  becomes  very  witty, 
be  sure  of  it. 

After  a  very  long  disquisition  upon  the  policy  of 
adopting  the  Oxonian  Latin,  as  it  is  called,  into 
diplomatic  use,  we  arrive  at  a  brilliant  thought  re- 
specting the  convenience  (i.  e.  the  folly)  of  an 
idiom,  which  expresses  to  confine,  to  imprison,  and 
to  preserve  by  the  same  word ;  for  Mr.  Falconer 
writes,  "  obsides  servatos"  for  ciistoditos.  Now,  not 
to  mention  that  Livy  employs  servare  and  adservare 
custodiis,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no 
great  folly  in  expressing  the  two  senses  of  preserva- 
tion and  imprisonment  by  the  same  word,  since  safe 
keeping  is  an  idea  common  to  both ;  and  that  in  one 
language,  which  is  thought  to  have  some  sense  in 
its  composition,  the  verb  (puXaa-crto  regularly  performs 
the  double  office.  But  no  one  needs  to  be  misled. 
The  whole  page  has  the  proper  mark  of  facetious- 
ness  upon  it.d 

III.  Classical  education. — It  would  not  have  been 
difficult  for  a  writer  engaged  in  vindicating  the 
system  of  classical  education  to  pour  forth  a  rapid 
and  glowing  panegyric  upon  it.  But  the  author  of 
the  Reply  has  done  better,  by  leading  us  into  a 
more  sober  course — giving  a  fair  hearing  to  objec- 
tions— distinguishing  the  different  objects  which  may 
be  proposed  in  the  business  of  education — specifying 

<*  Review  xxix.  p.  439. 
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the  defects  of  mind  generated  by  the  narrow  views 
and  contracted  habits  of  the  professions — searching 
for  a  remedy  for  these  defects — and,  lastly,  bringing 
into  view  that  general  intellectual  improvement 
which  is  among  the  principal  blessings  of  our  rational 
nature. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  study  of  classical 
learning  is  made  by  a  grave,  calculating  sort  of 
wisdom,  which  asks,  with  a  ledger  always  in  view, 
"What  remuneration  does  a  boy  receive  for  the 
"  time  and  money  expended  in  this  pursuit  ?"  This 
view  of  the  question  is  treated  as  it  deserves,  and 
dismissed  peremptorily e  in  few  words.  Another, 
a  little  purified  from  the  gross  selfishness  of  the 
former,  is  made  on  the  ground  of  that  plausible 
topic,  utility,  this  being,  it  seems,  "  the  sole  standard 
"  by  which  all  systems  of  education  must  be  tried." 


To  answer  this  question,  the  author  of  the  Reply 
takes  up  the  inquiry  a  little  further  back  than 
writers  on  this  subject  commonly  go. 

"  It  is  an  undisputed  maxim  in  political  economy,  that 
the  separation  of  the  professions,  and  the  division  of  labour, 
tend  to  the  perfection  of  every  art,  to  the  wealth  of  nations, 
to  the  general  well  being  of  the  community." — p.  107.  .  . 
"  The  more  the  powers  of  each  individual  are  concentrated 
in  one  employment,  the  greater  skill  and  quickness  will  he 
display  in  performing  it.     But  while  he  thus  contributes 

e  Review,  p.  104. 
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most  effectually  to  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth,  he 
becomes  himself  more  and  more  degraded  as  a  rational 
being.  In  proportion  as  his  sphere  of  action  is  narrowed, 
his  mental  powers  and  habits  become  contracted,  and  he 
resembles  a  subordinate  part  of  some  powerful  machinery, 
useful  in  its  place,  but  insignificant  and  worthless  out 
of  it. 

"  So  sensible  is  the  great  and  enlightened  Adam  Smith 
of  the  force  of  this  objection,  that  he  endeavours  to  meet  it, 
by  suggesting  that  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement 
multiply  rapidly  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  society; 
that  the  facility,  therefore,  of  acquiring  those  means  may 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  injurious  tendency  of 
that  system  we  have  just  been  considering. 

"  National  wealth  is  the  sole  end  of  his  inquiry ;  and  no 
one  can  blame  him  for  confining  himself  to  that  single  con- 
sideration. But  national  wealth  is  not  the  ultimate  scope 
of  society.  .  .  .  And  if  it  be  necessary,  as  it  is  beyond  all 
question  necessary,  that  society  should  be  split  into  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  in  order  that  its  several  duties  may  be 
well  performed,  yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to  yield  our- 
selves up  to  the  guidance  of  this  system :  we  must  observe 
what  its  evils  are,  and  we  should  modify  and  restrain  it,  by 
bringing  other  principles  into  action,  which  may  serve  as  a 
check  and  counterpoise  to  the  main  force." 


Ill  this  train  of  disquisition,  which,  with  reference 
to  the  present  question,  we  believe  to  be  novel,  and 
which  is  certainly  just  and  philosophical,  the  author 
passes  on  to  consider  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
and  particularly  of  classical  literature,  as  "  the  com- 
"  mon  link  which,  in  the  higher  and  middle  depart- 
"  ments  of  life,  unites  the  jarring  sects  and  sub- 
"  divisions  in  one  interest,  which  supplies  common 
"  topics,  and  kindles  common  feelings,  unmixed  with 
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"  those  narrow  prejudices  with  which  all  professions 
"  are  more  or  less  infected." 

But  the  Reviewer  still  contends,  that  "notwith- 
"  standing  the  advantage  of  classical  learning,  the 
"  ascendancy  it  has  acquired  in  English  education  is 
"  preposterous,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it  in 
"  English  schools,  and  (in  one  of  the)  Universities, 
"  utterly  absurd/' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  critic,  who  treats 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  as  nothing  more  than 
learning  Latin  and  Greek;  who  conceives  that  its 
poets,  orators,  historians,  and  moralists,  are  read  only 
for  the  sake  of  anapaests  and  "  Eolic  reduplications ;" 
who  balances  one  of  his  facts,  that  the  imagination 
only  is  cultivated,  by  another,  that  young  men  are 
taught  neither  to  reason  nor  to  imagine,  but  to 
conjugate  and  decline ;  who  thinks  the  attempt  to 
encourage  the  poetic  faculty,  in  some  degree  com- 
mon to  all,  a  horrible  absurdity ;  who  asserts,  that  at 
Oxford,  a  place  which  many  other  travellers  may 
have  visited  as  well  as  himself,  all  freedom  of  inquiry 
is  discouraged ;  and  who,  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
would  have  young  men  taught  "  Latin  and  Greek," 
just  enough  for  them  not  to  understand  it; — it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  writer  is  a  very 
formidable  adversary.  Accordingly,  these  irregular 
fancies  are  treated  as  they  deserve;  and  cleared 
away,  for  form's  sake,  merely  to  complete  the  argu- 
ment, (p.  116,  &c.)     In  this  part  of  the  Reply,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should 
have  stopped  to  bestow  any  of  his  learning  upon  the 
Reviewer's  seeming  intimacy  with  "  Sylburgius  and 
"  Eolic  reduplication."  It  was  paying  too  much 
respect  to  a  blow  made  at  a  venture. 

IV.  V.  The  course  of  studies  pursued  at  Oxford 
is  given  in  a  very  clear  detail.  It  comprehends  more 
than  we  can  extract,  and  hardly  admits  of  being 
abridged.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  it  in- 
cludes an  estimate  of  the  two  different  plans  of  aca- 
demical instruction,  by  lectures  from  a  professor's 
chair,  and  by  private  lectures  in  a  college.  The 
author  thinks  "  the  best  method  would  be  that  which 
"  should  unite  both  more  completely  than  is  the  case 
with  any  modern  university."  But  "  if  they  are 
compared  one  against  the  other  as  means  of  instruc- 
tion, the  preference  seems  strongly  due  to  that  of 
college  lectures."  His  leading  distinctions  we  be- 
lieve to  be  perfectly  correct — The  public  lecture 
will  always  be  more  highly  prepared,  and  give  a 
stronger  impulse  to  the  ardent  minds  of  a  few — the 
private  will  be  adapted  with  more  discrimination, 
and  be  more  general  and  certain  in  its  effects. 

It  is  a  vulgar  mistake,  found  in  the  mouths  of 
some  who  live  at  a  certain  distance  from  Oxford, 
and  whose  desire  to  improve  it  seems  to  grow  with 
their  distance  from  it  and  its  affairs,  that  there  is  no 
public  lecturing  there.  An  Oxford  professorship, 
they  suppose,  is  the  reward  of  approved  merit,  not 
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a  call  to  active  service.  To  obviate,  such  misap- 
prehensions, we  are  informed  in  the  Reply,  that 
"  lectures  in  a  public  way  are  read  by  the  several 
"  professors  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemis- 
"  try,  mineralogy,  botany,  anatomy,  besides  a  course 
"and  sometimes  two  courses  in  divinity.  There  is 
"  likewise  a  course  in  modern  history  often  read  to 
"  a  select  class,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  political 
"  economy  have  by  the  present  professor  been  much 
"  introduced  and  discussed." — p.  154.  The  entire 
plan  of  the  studies  is  given  unaffectedly,  with  a 
proper  caution  as  to  such  plans  in  general,  that  when 
sketched  upon  paper  "  they  are  often  very  fallacious." 
It  gives  us  more  confidence  in  the  author  when 
we  see  him  fully  aware  that  "  nothing  is  more  easy 
"  than  to  mislead  the  public  by  representations  of 
"  this  kind." 

But  utility  is  the  incessant  cry  of  some  reasoners. 
To  satisfy  them,  the  author  proceeds  to  observe  that 
"  the  arts  and  studies  which  relate  to  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  to  the  raising  and  mul- 
tiplying of  the  means  of  subsistence,  terminate 
merely  in  the  bodily  enjoyments  of  man."  These 
arts,  indeed,  are  highly  necessary ;  but  their  results 
are  not  of  the  first  order  of  good,  nor  are  they  the 
principal  ends  of  human  life.  Neither  necessity, 
nor  conduciveness  to  the  physical  accommodation, 
or  improvement  of  the  machinery  of  life,  can  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  what  is  really  excellent.  It 
is  in  his  intellectual,  and  especially  in  his  moral  and 
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social  nature,  and  in  the  studies  which  correct  and 
advance  it,  that  we  must  think  of  man  as  he  de- 
serves, and  rate  the  value  of  his  pursuits.  Hence 
the  author  contends  that  there  is  "  a  cultivation  of 
"  mind  which  is  in  itself  a  good — of  the  highest 
order,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  bodily 
appetites  or  wants  of  any  kind — and  that  it  is 
"  idle  to  talk  of  studies  being  frivolous  because 
"  they  do  not  immediately  tend  to  what  is  called 
"  practical  good." 

We  may  add,  that  the  appropriate  subject  of 
almost  all  that  is  commonly  called  classical  learning 
is  nothing  else  than  man's  moral  nature — his  pas- 
sions, his  plans  of  action — their  springs  and  various 
movements — and  whatever  humanity  or  moral 
speculation  is  concerned  with.  All  that  deserves 
the  name  of  wisdom,  all  the  common  sense  of  life 
in  its  most  improved  state,  is  drawn  from  this 
source.  The  fruit  of  other  studies  is  only  learning 
or  science.  Men  may  range  over  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature  and  art;  but  their  best  researches 
will  be  those  which  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  some  point  of  moral  character  in  iW  diversified 
relations.  Contracted  and  exclusive  systems,  indeed, 
must  be  wrong;  but  if  any  one  part  of  learning 
were  to  be  set  high  above  the  rest,  we  know  of  none 
which  could  fill  the  station  of  preeminence  with  less 
disadvantage  than  those  studies  which  engage  men 
in  the  contemplation  of  themselves,  and  their  com- 
mon nature ;  in  the  knowledge  of  which  they  must 
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always  have  a  greater  interest  than  in  any  combina- 
tion of  matter  which  the  chemist  can  analyse,  or  the 
astronomer  survey.  At  Oxford,  however,  there  is 
nothing  like  an  exclusive  system.  Classical  litera- 
ture is  surrounded  by  the  sciences ;  and  if  they  do 
not  share  equal  favour  writh  it,  they  are  freely 
encouraged ;  none  are  excluded,  none  depressed. 

The  Reviewer  indeed  says,  "  We  do  not  enter 
"  into  so  silly  a  speculation  as  whether  chemistry, 
political  economy,  or  classical  knowledge,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance — we  say,  all  ought  to  be 
had  in  equal  hmour"  It  would  have  been  well 
if  this  lively  Reviewer,  in  avoiding  "  a  silly  specu- 
"  lation,"  had  kept  clear  of  a  silly  dogmatism.  In- 
discriminate honour,  we  think,  is  a  foolish  thing. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  opposing  this  writer,  (he 
must  write  much  better  before  we  can  be  very 
anxious  to  do  this,)  but  merely  with  the  desire  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  question,  that  we  venture 
to  express  a  doubt,  whether,  in  a  seat  of  national 
education,  it  be  desirable,  on  any  account,  that  an 
equal  regard  should  be  paid  to  many  different  kinds 
of  learning?  whether  the  public  mind,  when  dis- 
persed over  a  very  wide  surface,  may  not  lose  more 
in  the  vigour  of  its  studies,  than  it  gains  by  the 
comprehensiveness  of  them?  and  whether  the  true 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  is  not  more  cer- 
tainly and  more  highly  advanced  by  a  plan  of  liberal 
selection,  than  it  would  be  by  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  reduced  into  lectures  ? 
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Were  it  possible,  therefore,  to  create  an  univer- 
sity at  a  stroke,  and  to  mould  its  studies  at  pleasure, 
our  notions  would  certainly  lead  us  to  provide  for 
the  reception  and  encouragement  of  every  liberal  or 
useful  science,  but  to  concentrate  upon  some  se- 
lected divisions  of  learning  (of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant) the  highest  favour  of  the  institution,  and 
the  principal  efforts  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
place.  If  our  object  were  to  correct  any  existing 
university,  we  should  proceed  in  the  same  way. 
But  here  the  question  of  practical  fitness  would  take 
a  new  shape.  Some  concessions  must  be  made  to 
hereditary  spirit,  if  that  spirit  be  not  wholly  of  an 
ungenerous  kind ;  and  the  truest  improvements,  we 
think,  would  be  those  which  should  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  existing  force  and  momen- 
tum of  the  institution,  and  draw  from  its  present 
energies  and  attachments  the  support  necessary  for 
every  change  proposed. 

Very  remotely  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  are  some  free  remarks  of  the  critic  upon  the 
importance  of  chemistry  and  chemical  discoveries. 
Of  these  he  says  very  truly,  that  they  have  had  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  state  of  the  world. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the 
history  of  the  arts.  The  invention  of  printing  forms 
one  great  era  of  it.  There  is  a  deep  mistake,  how- 
ever, under  which  it  is  plain  that  the  learned  Re- 
viewer labours  with  regard  to  this  most  useful 
invention,  which,  in  proper  hands,  has  rendered  as 
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much  service  to  the  world  as  all  the  acids  and 
alkalies  put  together.  He  believes,  as  firmly  as  any 
article  of  his  creed,  that  printing  was  designed  for 
the  easier  circulation  of  low  abuse,  and  to  lend 
wings  to  defamation.  But  the  tenet  is  an  erroneous 
one,  nor  should  we  despair  of  his  being  brought  to 
another  mode  of  thinking,  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
try  two  acts  of  severe,  but  wholesome  mortification ; 
viz.  to  abstain  from  reviewing,  during  the  season 
when  the  town  is  full ;  and  to  peruse  at  the  same 
time  certain  discourses  upon  truth,  modesty,  and 
other  important,  but  neglected  matters,  by  a  re- 
verend editor  of  sermons,  pointed  out  to  his  consi- 
deration in  the  Second  Reply.     In  those  discourses, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem  : 
Laudis  amore  tumes  ?  sunt  certa  piacula,  quae  te 
Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

It  is  made  a  matter  of  blame,  in  the  rejoinder 
of  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  that  the  author  of  the 
Reply  has  written  with  "heat  and  asperity."  To 
determine  whether  he  has  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  just  and  indignant  feeling,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  first  provocation.  He  remarks  upon  that 
point,  that 

"  The  animadversions  on  this  university  were  (in  one 
instance)  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  the  work  under 
review — The  opportunity  was  apparently  sought  after,  or 
rather  created.  The  charges  were  expressed,  not  indeed 
with  heat  and  asperity  (for  how  could  that  find  place  when 
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there  was  no  provocation  ?)  but  with  a  cool,  sneering, 
sarcastic  countenance,  infinitely  more  insulting  than  the 
language  and  tone  of  passion — They  were  directed,  not 
against  an  individual,  but  a  body  of  individuals  which 
is  seldom  addressed  without  some  epithet  of  respect 
— They  were  injurious  to  its  reputation  in  the  highest 
degree — Lastly,  and  above  all,  they  were,  I  do  not  say 
exaggerated  and  distorted,  but  directly  and  fundamentally 
false." 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
injured  party  shall  come  forward  with  a  humble  remon- 
strance ?  that  he  shall  condescend  to  exculpate  himself,  and 
prove  his  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  accuser,  in 
order  that  he  may,  if  it  suit  his  good  pleasure,  let  the  world 
know  that  he  had  been  misinformed  ?  I  confess  the  person 
who  stoops  to  that  method  of  clearing  himself  appears  to 
me  unworthy  of  enjoying  the  reputation  which  he  would 
make  such  sacrifices  to  preserve." 


It  is  a  bad  symptom  when  a  party  is  too  patient 
under  bold  calumny  before  the  world.  Far  from 
censuring  some  warmth  of  language  in  repelling  an 
accusation,  we  should  hardly  believe  a  person  had 
virtue  enough  to  feel  the  infamy  of  the  charge,  or 
was  in  earnest  about  his  character,  who  should  pre- 
serve exactly  the  same  courtesy  and  coolness  in 
replying  to  his  accuser,  which  we  should  require  of 
him  in  discussing  a  point  of  abstract  criticism,  and 
setting  up  one  opinion  against  another.  It  is  some- 
thing wholly  different  from  the  credit  of  an  opinion  that 
is  at  stake.  The  courtesy  of  amicable  hostilities 
is  at  an  end,  when  personal  reputation  is  deeply 
wounded ;  and  we  must  think  of  another  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  controversial 
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language  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Coarseness,  illiberal- 
ly, and  vulgar  insult,  are  in  every  case  to  be  con- 
demned. But  these  are  offences  for  which  our 
censure  must  fall,  not  upon  the  champion  of  the 
learned  body,  but  upon  his  assailants. — No.  XXXI. 
p.  177,  &c. 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  mind  is  most 
unhappily  tainted  with  the  love  of  low  imagery, 
and  flagrant  personality,  describes  his  own  style  by 
informing  us  that  "  he  says  what  he  has  to  say  after 
his  own  manner — always  confident  that,  whatever 
he  may  be,  he  shall  be  found  out  and  classed  as  he 
"  deserves."  We  admit  the  test  to  be  a  sure  one, 
and  shall  pass  over  the  merits  of  his  manner, 
"  whatever  they  may  be,"  leaving  those  to  be  pleased 
with  it,  who  think  an  epithet  of  contempt,  or  a  barn- 
door simile,  to  be  the  best  kind  of  wit,  and  who  can 
make  reasonable  allowances  for  the  violation  of  all 
the  decencies,  and  some  of  the  moralities,  of  life  : 
quando  tanta  fsex  est  in  urbe,  ut  nihil  tarn  sit 
oKvQripov,  quod  non  alicui  venustum  videatur.  Grant 
him  his  privilege,  and  tolerate  one  of  the  worst  of 
styles — But  when  the  same  critic  inveighs  against 
"  personality  and  impertinence,"  nay,  even  whispers 
something  about  "  writing  modestly  and  like  a 
"  gentleman,"  we  suspect  that  he  has  a  very  faint 
perception  of  the  imprudence  of  printing  invectives 
against  himself,  and  of  doing  what  is  generally 
thought  to  be  intolerable ; 

Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 
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The  writings  of  his  two  associates  in  the  common 
cause  are  not  tarnished  by  equal  rankness  of  insult. 
But  it  does  them  no  small  discredit  to  appear  in  the 
company  of  one  who  seems  to  reckon  upon  free 
license  and  impunity  in  saying  all  that  he  pleases, 
"  in  his  own  manner."  The  Reviewer  of  Strabo  has, 
besides,  much  of  this  kind  to  answer  for  in  his  own 
pages.  But  it  is  time  to  take  leave  of  all  the  three 
productions,  and  of  the  Author  who  has  given  them 
their  proper  reproof : 


Horum  naturam  triplicem,  tria  corpora,  Memmi, 
Treis  species  tarn  diHsimiles,  tria  talia  texta, 
Una  dies  dedit  exitio. 
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xT  is  an  attempt  worthy  of  the  active  spirit  of  the 
present  age  to  revise  the  existing  plans  of  education ; 
and  while  other  things  are  sharing  the  benefit  of  the 
new  lights  afforded  to  us,  to  consider  whether  some 
of  them  may  not  be  turned  with  advantage  upon 
those  systems  and  places  of  instruction  which  are  to 
furnish  the  state  with  its  most  efficient  and  valuable 
members.  The  writers  of  the  day,  who  are  always 
the  circulators  of  growing  information,  have  not 
been  wanting  in  this  point.  They  have  favoured  us 
with  their  opinions  very  freely ;  perhaps  with  more 
bustle  than  wisdom ;  according  to  the  common  zeal 
of  that  description  of  men,  who,  when  they  have 
their  hour  of  audience  with  the  public,  rarely  offend 
by  saying  too  little.  But  the  cause  itself  of  im- 
provement is  not  to  be  discountenanced  for  their 
indiscretion.  It  will  always  deserve  attention  and 
inquiry:  should  this  fail  of  recommending  to  us 
what  is  new,  it  may  yet  give  us  sounder  reason,  and 
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that  is  no  bad  alternative,  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  possess. 

Among  those  who  have  wished  to  deserve  well 
of  the  youth  of  their  country,  by  shewing  how  they 
may  be  instructed  on  a  better  model  than  their 
fathers,  Mr.  Edgeworth  stands  by  far  the  first,  in 
the  application  which  he  has  given  to  the  subject, 
and  the  fulness  with  which  he  has  explained  himself 
upon  it.  In  his  present  volume,  besides  opening  a 
general  plan  which  we  believe  to  be  novel,  he  has 
incorporated  with  it  all  the  most  promising  and 
popular  of  the  topics  that  have  been  insisted  on  by 
other  writers.  The  review  of  his  work,  therefore, 
will  include  the  most  compendious  discharge  of  our 
critical  duties  on  the  subject  at  large. 

For  the  first  twenty  years,  and  often  five  and 
twenty,  of  a  man's  life,  he  may  be  considered  as 
under  the  auspices  of  education.  This  is  a  fearful 
portion  of  his  whole  existence ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  part  of  it,  long  as  it  is,  which  may  not  be  well  or 
ill  directed  so  as  to  have  an  effect  upon  what  he  is 
to  be  for  ever  after.  But  the  earlier  stage  of  it,  we 
confess,  lies  wholly  beyond  our  knowledge.  While 
life  is  wrapped  up  in  the  mystery  of  the  bud,  we 
have  not  applied  our  sight  to  look  into  its  convo- 
lutions, nor  have  we  physiology  enough  to  say  what 
culture  it  requires.  Mr.  Edgeworth  begins  with 
the  infant;  we  cannot  follow  him  there,  but  must 
be  contented  to  meet  him  at  a  more  advanced  point 
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on  the  road.  By  casting  our  views  forward  at  once 
into  manhood,  and  considering  what  a  person  ought 
then  to  be,  we  may  pass  a  fair  judgment  upon  those 
plans  and  measures  of  education  which  profess  to  be 
directed  to  that  stage  of  life. 

There  are  some  preliminary  matters,  however, 
which  we  must  not  omit,  as  they  are  essentially 
connected  with  the  main  and  leading  purpose  of  the 
work.  In  the  first  chapter  they  are  introduced  to 
us  by  a  renewal  of  the  long  agitated  questions  on 
the  existence  of  natural  genius,  and  the  choice  of  a 
profession.  Out  of  the  former  of  these  questions 
we  do  not  think  the  author  has  extricated  himself 
very  happily,  either  by  forcible  argument  in  support 
of  his  opinions,  or  a  clear  explanation  of  what  those 
opinions  are.  As  well  as  wc  can  collect  his  sense 
upon  it,  he  intends  to  grant  a  wide  difference  of 
original  native  capacity  in  different  men  ;  but  to 
deny  any  peculiar  natural  genius  ;  that  is,  some  men 
may  be  born  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  their  species ; 
but  in  what  May  it  shall  be,  whether  as  philosophers, 
artists,  or  poets,  is  no  part  of  their  natural  destina- 
tion. In  fact,  he  seems  nearly  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley :  "  The  true 
"  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accident- 
"  ally  determined  to  some  particular  direction."  If 
this  doctrine  be  true,  human  minds,  great  and  small 
alike,  are  at  the  first  indifferent  to  any  art,  science, 
or  profession.  Accident  may  decide  the  taste  of 
others,  by  well  selected  and  well  managed  motives, 
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or  in  one  word,  education  may  decide  it  also.  Here 
comes  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine, 
of  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  avails  himself  most  largely, 
the  expediency  of  a  parent's  consigning  every  son  to 
a  profession,  unembarrassed  by  any  scruple  about  a 
primary  designation  of  his  faculties.  The  nations 
who  have  made  arts  and  professions  hereditary  in  a 
family  probably  argued  in  the  same  way. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  speculative  part  of 
the  question  is  lost  in  uncertainty ;  and  rigid  proofs, 
or  even  very  close  inferences  on  either  side,  are  not 
to  be  expected.  For  when  an  infant  mind  begins 
to  grasp  the  specific  employment  which  captivates 
it,  who  wrill  pretend  to  say,  in  drawing  up  a  report 
of  that  invisible  process,  how  far  the  determination 
is  owing  to  the  exterior  circumstances  which  are 
one  party  to  the  event,  and  the  mental  energy  which 
is  another?  There  may  be  a  predominant  natural 
talent,  definite  in  its  character  and  design ;  but  if 
the  possessor  of  it  be  born  with  no  consciousness  of 
its  kind  and  direction,  nor  any  instinctive  impulse  to 
carry  him  straight  forward  to  its  end ;  (and  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  he  should ;)  how  is  nature  to 
shew  herself  and  declare  her  purpose,  but  with  the 
concurrence  of  those  circumstances  which  furnish 
the  talent  with  an  object  suited  to  its  powers  and  in 
harmony  with  them  ?  The  most  sovereign  specific 
powers  and  virtues  may  be  inactive,  till  they  find 
the  proper  substance  to  work  upon.  Then  they 
begin  to  appear,  but  not  to  exist.     With  regard  to 
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mental  endowments,  the  casual  occurrence  of  the 
critical  accident  may  ascertain  what  it  does  not 
determine.  It  may  let  the  owner  of  them  into  the 
secret  of  his  owrn  mind,  and  give  him  a  feeling  of  his 
strength  and  where  it  lies.  And  this  hypothesis 
accords  full  as  well  in  every  point  as  the  other,  with 
the  phenomena  of  those  examples  upon  which  Mr. 
Edgeworth  has  reasoned.  The  examples  are  Cowley, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Cowley  is  said  to  have 
been  made  a  poet  by  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  "  which 
"  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  room,  and  in 
"  which  he  took  very  early  delight  to  read,  till  by 
feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  re- 
lates, irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the  accidents 
"  which  sometimes  remembered  and  sometimes  for- 
"  gotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind, 
"  and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  em- 
"  ployment,  which  is  commonly  called  genius  *." 
Reynolds  is  described  as  having  become  a  painter  in 
a  similar  way,  "  from  the  pleasure  he  received  when 
"he  was  five  years  old,  from  the  prints  in  an  old 
"  book  of  emblems."  But  do  all  children  of  genius 
feel  the  same  kind  of  charm  in  verse,  or  derive  the 
same  pleasure  from  prints  and  emblems?  If  they 
do  not,  must  we  not  ascribe  the  difference  to  nature? 
Perhaps  then  the  language  of  biography  would  be 
no  less  correct,  which  made  those  volumes  of  prints 
and  poetry  stand  as  the  index  rather  than  the  dis- 
posing cause,  to  the  respective  talents  of  those  two 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowlev. 
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accomplished  men.  Cowley  might  have  read  other 
books,  had  they  been  laid  in  the  same  window,  with- 
out feeling  any  such  powerful  attraction  in  them ;  or 
another  man  of  general  powers  equally  large,  suppose 
Edmund  Halley,  might  have  had  the  like  tempting 
access  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  in  his  infancy,  and  yet  no 
mathematician  have  been  lost  by  it. 

If  general  reasoning  may  be  trusted  at  all  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  as  safe  a  mode  as  any  other  to  say 
that  minds  will  naturally  like  that  sort  of  action  or 
study  best,  for  which  they  are  best  fitted ;  (the  apti- 
tude of  their  capacity  for  it  will  give  them  a  feeling 
of  success  in  the  first  attempts  they  make  upon  it ; 
and  this  will  attach  permanently  their  liking  and 
preference;)  hence  that  where  an  extraordinary 
charm  is  felt  in  any  pursuit,  it  is  a  fair  symptom  of  a 
previous  leaning  of  the  faculties  to  it ;  and,  on  this 
principle,  that  there  was  a  native  poetry  in  Cowley 
returning  the  call  of  the  other  poet  whose  works 
he  read. 

This  opinion,  to  which  we  incline,  that  in  the 
human  species  individuals  are  sometimes  born  with 
a  cast  and  qualification  better  adapted  to  one  pur- 
pose than  another;  and  that  among  the  common 
mental  qualities  combined  in  various  degrees,  there 
are  disseminated  also  peculiarities  of  excellence, 
fixed  on  the  first  draught  of  the  mind,  and  not  con- 
vertible by  art  or  discipline,  is  at  least  a  sober 
opinion  which  shocks  no  certain  truth,  and  is  con- 
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sistent  with  analogy,  if  men  are  right  in  supposing, 
as  they  commonly  do,  that  there  are  other  innate 
constitutional  modes  of  temper  and  character,  whatr 
ever  may  be  thought  of  peculiar  talent.  Such  per- 
sonalities of  genius  may  be  few:  but  their  being 
rare  makes  them  more  worth  preserving ;  and  when 
they  do  occur  with  any  thing  like  a  strong  stamp 
upon  them,  we  should  beware  of  spoiling  the  natural 
mintage  by  attempting  to  set  a  new  face  upon  it, 
which  may  only  obscure  the  inscription,  and  falsify 
the  value  of  the  coin. 

The  talk  of  innate  "propensities  in  children  for 
being  "  bishops,  generals,  or  chancellors"  we  freely 
give  up  to  any  merry  head  that  desires  a  laugh  at  the 
ignorant  phraseology  of  fond  fathers.  At  the  same 
time,  till  we  are  better  convinced  of  the  all-regu- 
lating power  of  education,  we  shall  feel  some  doubt 
whether  a  divine  and  a  brigadier-general  are  always 
to  be  had,  at  choice,  out  of  the  same  mind:  and 
whether  the  two  different  talents  of  instructing  men's 
souls  and  destroying  their  bodies,  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  be  in  every  case  the  result  merely  of  pro- 
fessional education.  Some  writer  has  said,  that 
many  a  man  has  run  his  head  against  a  pulpit,  who 
might  have  done  his  country  good  service  at  the 
plough-tail.  In  the  same  way,  we  believe  there 
have  been  men  who  have  got  reputation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  who  never  would  have  earned  it 
by  being  taught  to  open  their  own,  either  in  law 
or  divinity. 
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Even  in  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  sense, 
the  name  of  genius  is  treated  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  with 
great  severity.  We  agree  with  him  in  condemning 
the  indiscreet,  and  often  very  false  use  of  it,  as  a 
current  mark  for  dividing  the  whole  party  in  a  school 
or  a  family  into  two  general  invidious  descriptions. 
Then  indeed  the  word  may  become  a  common  mis- 
chief; fostering  a  ruinous  presumption  in  a  few; 
deadening  the  hopes  and  exertions  of  many  more; 
and  letting  loose  a  vitiated  malignant  spirit  between 
both.  We  can  imagine  that  those  to  whom  it  is 
designed  as  an  honour  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  it; 
that  there  is  hardly  a  chance  left  for  a  boy's  future 
eminence,  when  he  comes  to  pass  for  a  qe?iius ;  in 
short,  that  an  early  accession  to  the  titles  of  my  lord, 
or  your  grace,  could  not  augur  worse  for  him.  But 
truth  may  be  spoken  injudiciously  ;  and  if  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  ideas  allow  him  to  admit  "  a  superiority  of 
organization  by  which  a  boy  early  exhibits  greater 
powers  of  attention,  memory,  and  imagination — and 
"that  such  natural  advantages  may  be  explicitly 
"  stated,"  he  admits  in  fact  and  substance,  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  ordinary  expressions  of  natural  parts, 
capacity,  or  genius,  which,  "  mysterious"  as  they  may 
be,  we  think  not  at  all  more  "delusive"  than  the 
version  of  them  by  "  organization :"  whether  that  be 
understood  of  the  soul  itself,  the  external  senses,  or 
some  intermediate  nature. 

No  person  of  any  reflection  will  be  abused  at  the 
present  day  by  the  puerile  conceit  that  idleness  is  the 
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privilege  of  any  mind,  however  gifted  it  may  be.  If 
culture  and  severe  application  be  the  sole  resources 
to  which  some  have  to  trust,  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  need  of  them,  as  the  means  of  proficiency,  to 
all.  Without  them,  no  vigour,  nor  certainty  of 
effort ;  no  excellence,  no  taste  or  practical  ability  in 
to  be  looked  for.  This  warning  truth  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often.  Its  opposite,"  the  encouraging 
side  of  the  same  topic,  viz.  that  well  directed  in- 
dustry is  able  to  countervail,  in  almost  every  instance, 
any  disparity  of  intellect,  is  pushed  by  Mr.  Edgeworth 
further  than  we  can  venture  to  go  with  him.  Edu- 
cation is  a  vast  power;  but  we  fear  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  overrate  the  efficacy  of  his  own  science 
in  it. 

For  the  choice  of  a  profession,  his  opinion  directs 
it  to  be  made  by  the  parent,  and  "  as  early  as  possi- 
"  ble."  The  wisdom  of  referring  the  choice  to  the 
judgment  of  the  parent,  we  think  unquestionable, 
in  a  general  rule.  He  is  the  only  competent  judge, 
either  of  those  circumstances  which  must  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  a  prudential  view,  or  of  the  real 
value  and  meaning  of  those  tastes  and  dispositions 
which  are  sometimes  urged  in  favour  of  the  son's 
own  liberty  of  choice.  Parental  sense  and  maturity 
of  feeling  are  necessary  also  for  bringing  upon  the 
question  those  sober  views  of  life,  which  rarely  ope- 
rate upon  a  young  person's  mind  when  his  lot  is  to 
be  fixed,  but  make  the  chief  satisfaction  of  it  when 
it  comes  to  the  trial.      Upon  these  accounts  it  is 
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that  we  add  one  more  to  the  duties  of  a  father's 
responsibility,  that  of  selecting  suitable  occupations 
for  his  children. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  solution  of  the  question  turns 
chiefly  upon  the  expediency  of  making  an  early 
choice.  His  time,  "  as  soon  as  possible,"  is  very 
soon  indeed.  He  intends  it  should  be  made  at 
a  time  when  the  party  concerned  can  have  no 
thought  or  feeling  of  what  is  doing  for  him ;  while 
he  is  an  infant,  or  at  least  in  the  very  earliest  years 
of  childhood.  Many  advantages  are  detailed  by 
him,  to  recommend  his  speedy  determination  : 

"  In  a  family  where  there  are  more  sons  than  one,  it 
would  prevent  all  injurious  competition.  Whatever  natu- 
ral advantages  each  may  have  would  be  considered  as  pe- 
culiarly fit  to  secure  success  in  his  future  profession :  and 
as  all  the  brothers  would  early  know,  that  they  were  to 
pursue  different  modes  of  life,  there  could  never  be  any 
crossing  interests,  or  jealousy  of  particular  talents,  though 
there  mighty  and  ought  to  be  among  them  an  emulation  of 
general  excellence." 

A  more  unlikely  method  of  inspiring  emulation, 
or  leaving  any  scope  for  it,  we  can  hardly  conceive, 
than  a  complete  separation,  at  an  early  age,  of  every 
feeling  and  pursuit  among  them.  It  is  like  setting 
horses  on  their  speed  against  each  other,  by  running 
them  on  different  grounds,  that  they  may  not  jostle. 

"  The  deciding  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  professions  of 
sons  will,  in  other  respects,  be  advantageous ;  because,  sup- 
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posing  abilities  and  opportunities  nearly  equal,  time  be- 
comes the  measure  of  acquirements.  The  sooner  the  desire 
to  obtain  information  for  any  particular  purpose  is  excited, 
the  sooner  the  pupils  will  begin  to  accumulate  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  is  peculiar  to  their  destination. 

"  In  each  profession  there  are  certain  principles  essen- 
tially conducive  to  success  ;  there  are  particular  talents  and 
tastes  which  should  be  cultivated  with  peculiar  care ;  and 
the  earlier  this  discipline  is  commenced,  the  sooner  it  will 
become  easy  and  habitual ;  and  the  sooner  the  associations 
of  pleasure  are  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  profession 
the  pupil  is  to  follow,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  that 
he  will  pursue  it  with  ardour  and  perseverance." 

Since  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that 
there  does  exist  a  great  diversity  in  the  original 
make  and  texture  of  human  minds,  and  that  the 
differences  may  be  of  a  kind  to  match  well  with  the 
habits  of  thought  and  action  which  belong  to  the 
several  forms  and  stations  of  busy  and  contemplative 
life;  and  since  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  our 
plans  are  shaped  in  conformity  to  these  primary  de- 
signs, or  capabilities  (if  we  may  use  that  expression) 
of  character,  they  will  succeed  better,  than  if  we  set 
all  the  engines  of  education  at  work  to  reach  a  pur- 
pose in  which  the  spirit  and  groundwork  of  the 
intellect  is  crossed  or  disregarded ;  it  follows,  as  a 
part  of  our  notions,  that  we  should  mistrust  the 
policy,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  that  forward,  un- 
sparing, intemperate  prudence,  which  dictates  an 
immediate  arrangement  for  the  future  conduct  and 
condition  of  a  human  being,  in  points  morally  in- 
different in  themselves,  the  moment  he  comes  among 
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us ;  which  intercepts,  it  may  be,  the  advantages  be 
brings  with  him,  and  dooms  him  to  act,  on  a  plan 
of  our  preparing,  a  foolish  mistaken  part. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  is  too  judicious  to  overlook  the 
palpable  defects  or  advantages  of  bodily  health  and 
strength,  or  the  soundness  and  vivacity  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  in  this  affair.  He  would  not  have  an  in- 
fant stammerer  destined  to  the  bar,  nor  an  ill-con- 
ditioned set  of  limbs  ordered  into  the  army.  Some- 
thing tantamount  to  this  he  gives  as  a  necessary 
caution.  We  only  solicit  the  same  sort  of  decent 
regard  to  intellectual  qualities,  which  he  would  con- 
fine to  the  physical.  And  in  order  that  our  principle 
of  selection  may  have  room  to  act,  we  put  in  our 
prayer  for  just  so  much  time  as  will  permit  a  dis- 
closure of  the  capacity,  if  there  be  any,  to  be  made. 
Much  time  will  not  be  lost  by  staying  to  take  these 
auguries.  Spontaneous  indications  will  soon  appear, 
where  there  is  any  thing  strong  and  eminent  to  pro- 
duce them :  and  in  such  cases  only  do  we  wish  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  them.  The 
majority,  formed  with  a  convenient  neutrality  of 
mind,  may  be  disposed  of  at  pleasure.  Their  free- 
dom from  all  suspicious  symptoms  will  discharge 
them  from  the  need  of  any  special  care ;  and  make 
them  the  fair  property  of  a  father's  ordinary  eco- 
nomical affection  and  prudence.  But  if  only  a  few 
in  an  age  are  rescued  by  his  discernment  from  the 
gripe  of  "local  convenience,"  and  set  free  to  run 
the  course  marked  out  for  them  by  their  talents,  it 
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will  be  a  deed  of  justice  well  done,  and  one  that  will 
be  largely  requited  by  the  superior  happiness  of  a 
life,  in  which  the  employment  and  the  faculties  are 
suited  to  each  other ;  not  to  mention  the  greater 
splendour  and  usefulness  of  it  to  the  world. 

But  were  we  even  to  grant  Mr.  Edgeworth's  hypo- 
thesis, that  peculiar  genius  is  a  dream,  still  we  could 
not  give  way  to  his  professional  ardour.  Be  it  so, 
that  the  whole  force  of  nature  is  under  the  control 
of  education ;  that  original  powers  are  always  gene- 
ral, as  unquestionably  they  often  are;  that  talents 
can  never  be  misapplied,  but  being  unlimited  in 
their  destination,  and  free  to  every  use,  will  lead  to 
eminence  in  one  path  as  well  as  another,  under  any 
conceivable  plan  of  management;  all  this  enlarges 
the  power  of  those  by  whom  education  is  to  be 
moulded,  but  renders  a  sound  discretion  so  much 
the  more  necessary  in  the  use  of  it.  When  nature 
has  left  every  thing  free,  in  a  young  mind,  we  are 
advised  instantly  to  reverse  her  liberality,  and  com- 
mence a  scheme  of  our  own.  This  is  a  strong  mea- 
sure. Is  it  a  wise  one?  If,  however,  under  the 
license  of  this  discretionary  power,  and  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Edgeworth's  advice,  fathers  will  make  their 
children  of  a  profession,  with  the  same  pious  haste 
as  they  make  them  Christians ;  if  they  cannot  look 
into  their  nursery  with  any  satisfaction,  unless  they 
see  it  peopled  with  little  orators,  soldiers,  and  physi- 
cians ;  if  they  will  call  one  to  the  bar  as  soon  as  he 
can  articulate;  give  a  commission  to  another,  as 
soon  as  he  can  march;  and  a  diploma  to  a  third, 
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before  his  bones  are  set ;  and  follow  up  the  course 
of  their  education  with  the  same  discriminating  assi- 
duity, to  make  them  great  in  their  professions ;  we 
take  so  much  concern  in  the  fate  of  these  young 
people,  that  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  inquire 
how  far  they  may  hope  to  be  benefited  by  the 
extraordinary  care  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
whether  they  are  likely  to  rise  from  it  into  valuable 
men. 

In  a  series  of  essays,  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  traced 
different  plans  of  education,  calculated  for  the  wants 
of  the  several  professions.  His  plans  begin  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  undertake  to  regulate  the  habits, 
studies,  and  sometimes  the  amusements  of  the  boy, 
in  almost  every  particular,  with  a  view  to  his  civil 
employment  in  future  life.  The  advantage  to  be 
secured  by  this  concentration  of  his  tastes  and  stu- 
dies, is  the  enabling  him  to  fill  his  station  well,  and 
enlarge  his  attainments,  as  applicable  to  it. 

In  every  plan  there  are  two  distinct  merits  to  be 
considered,  the  object  and  the  means.  Keeping 
this  division  before  us,  we  shall  advert,  first,  to  the 
object  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  system.  And  here  he 
labours  under  a  strong  suspicion,  in  our  mind,  of 
pursuing  a  partial  and  unsatisfactory  end.  We  think 
there  is  too  much  professional  policy  in  such  aims ; 
and  that  it  is  to  take  a  very  contracted  view  of  life, 
to  think  with  great  anxiety  how  persons  may  be  edu- 
cated to  superior  skill  in  their  department,  compara- 
tively neglecting,  or  excluding,  the  more  liberal  and 
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enlarged  cultivation.  In  hi$  system,  the  value  of 
every  attainment  is  to  be  measured  by  its  subser- 
viency to  a  calling.  The  specific  duties  of  that 
calling  are  exalted  at  the  cost  of  those  free  and  in- 
dependent tastes  and  virtues  which  come  in  to  sus- 
tain the  common  relations  of  society,  and  raise  the 
individual  in  them.  In  short,  a  man  is  to  be  usurped 
by  his  profession.  He  is  to  be  clothed  in  its  garb 
from  head  to  foot.  His  virtues,  his  science,  and  his 
ideas,  are  all  to  be  put  into  a  gown  or  uniform ;  and 
the  whole  man  to  be  well  shaped,  pressed,  and  stif- 
fened, in  the  exact  mould  of  his  technical  character. 
Any  interloping  accomplishments,  or  a  faculty  which 
cannot  be  taken  into  public  pay,  if  they  are  to  be 
indulged  in  him  at  all,  must  creep  along  under 
the  cloke  of  his  more  serviceable  privileged  me- 
rits. Such  is  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  the 
spirit  and  general  tendency  of  this  system  would 
lead  us. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  most  substantial  object  with 
every  man  to  be  master  of  his  profession.  Compe- 
tence of  ability  in  it  is  his  strict  duty :  and  eminence 
in  it,  his  best  ambition.  He  stipulates  for  so  much. 
He  has  taken  charge  of  a  post,  and  has  no  option 
but  to  be  upon  it  properly  armed  and  accoutred. 
Since  his  profession  sets  him  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  every  deficiency  in  it  carries  a  more  certain, 
and  a  worse  disgrace,  than  a  failure  in  other  duties. 
And  this  measure  of  disgrace  is  right;  because  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  motives  of  right   conduct, 
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there  is  the  responsibility  of  a  positive  obligation, 
and  the  censure  of  public  opinion  to  enforce  it. 
Such  are  the  demands  that  his  station  makes  upon 
him ;  and  if  he  will  act  up  to  them  generously,  he 
has  a  fair  ambition  to  incite  him,  together  with  the 
sense  of  this  unquestionable  fact,  that  any  great  ser- 
vices or  talents  he  may  hold  at  his  disposal,  will  always 
be  exerted  more  beneficially  for  the  public,  the  nearer 
they  bear  upon  the  line  of  his  appropriate  functions 
and  character.  If  Mr.  Edgeworth  admitted  us  to  a 
view  of  his  own  reasons,  could  he  set  professional 
merit  on  higher  or  stronger  ground  than  this  ? 

But  the  professional  character  is  not  the  only  one 
which  a  person  engaged  in  a  profession  has  to  sup- 
port. He  is  not  always  upon  duty.  There  are  ser- 
vices he  owes,  which  are  neither  parochial,  nor  fo- 
rensic, nor  military,  nor  to  be  described  by  any  such 
epithet  of  civil  regulation,  and  yet  are  in  no  wise  in- 
ferior to  those  that  bear  these  authoritative  titles; 
inferior,  neither  in  their  intrinsic  value,  nor  their 
moral  import,  nor  their  impression  upon  society.  As 
a  companion,  as  a  friend,  as  a  citizen  at  large ;  in  the 
connexions  of  domestic  life ;  in  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  his  leisure ;  he  has  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, revolving,  if  you  please,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
profession,  but  not  clashing  with  it ;  in  which,  if  he 
can  shew  none  of  the  advantages  of  an  improved  un- 
derstanding, whatever  may  be  his  skill  or  proficiency 
in  the  other,  he  is  no  more  than  an  ill-educated  man. 
When  we  recollect  also,  that  the  leading  profession^ 
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owing  to  causes  which  will  always  continue  in  force, 
in  our  country  at  least,  are  constantly  so  far  over- 
stocked in  numbers,  that  the  necessary  practice  and 
study  of  them  will  not  fully  employ  even  that  portion 
of  their  time  and  thoughts  which  their  respective 
members  might  well  afford  to  give  them,  we  must 
perceive  that  there  will  be  a  still  larger  surplus  of 
the  intellect  of  these  professional  men,  to  be  carried 
to  the  fund  for  general  purposes,  and  to  seek  its 
occupation  in  some  spontaneous  way. 

On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  forget  an  evil 
incidental  to  the  professions,  or  disregard  the  in- 
crease of  it  with  which  we  should  be  threatened  by 
a  system  of  education  dedicated  exclusively  or  chiefly 
to  them.  The  evil  is  one  which  is  known  by  the 
hard  name  of  pedantry,  but  which  commonly  is 
reckoned  a  disagreeable,  rather  than  a  mischievous 
thing.  It  escapes  with  this  easy  censure,  we  sup- 
pose, because  men  look  at  the  fault  of  another  as  it 
affects  themselves,  more  than  as  it  injures  him ;  and 
therefore  the  offensive  distasteful  part  of  it  is  the 
most  noticed.  But  the  mischiefs  of  this  contracted 
habit  of  mind  to  which  we  allude  are  so  consider- 
able; it  runs  so  much  into  prejudice,  conceit,  and 
ignoble  antipathies ;  it  hinders  so  effectually,  not  the 
enlargement  alone,  but  the  justness  and  rectitude  of 
the  understanding,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard 
a  system  as  radically  wrong,  which  lays  a  plan  of 
education  and  study  that  must  prove  nothing  less 
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than  a  hot-bed  to  this  pernicious  pest  of  all  mental 
cultivation. 


The  predominant  love  and  esteem  of  one's  own 
profession  is  not  to  be  blamed.  It  is  a  strong  stimu- 
lant. Like  other  stimulants,  it  may  do  infinite  good 
or  harm,  just  as  it  is  tempered  and  applied:  but 
when  it  is  to  be  made  the  spring  of  all  youthful  ex- 
ertion, and  wrought  into  the  blood  as  soon  as  the 
blood  begins  to  circulate;  whether  this  be  a  treatment 
which  any  constitution  can  bear  well,  and  whether 
it  will  produce,  upon  the  whole,  a  healthy  enthusiasm 
of  spirit,  or  diseased  and  decrepid  idiosyncrasies,  is 
not  very  hard  to  determine.  We  believe,  that  out 
of  any  given  number  upon  whom  it  might  be  tried, 
many  more  would  retain  the  narrow,  unsocial,  and 
vitiated  temper  of  thought  produced  by  it,  than  even 
the  principle  itself,  managed  as  it  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  ordinary  men. 

There  is  a  certain  faculty  in  which  all  nations  of 
any  refinement  are  great  practitioners.  It  is  not 
taught  at  school  or  college  as  a  distinct  science; 
though  it  deserves  that  what  is  taught  there  should 
be  made  to  have  some  reference  to  it;  nor  is  it 
endowed  at  all  by  the  public;  every  body  being 
obliged  to  exercise  it  for  himself  in  person,  which  he 
does  to  the  best  of  his  skill.  But  in  nothing  is  there 
a  greater  difference  than  in  the  manner  of  doing  it* 
The  advocates  of  professional   learning   will   smile 
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when  we  tell  them  that  this  same  faculty  which  we 
would  have  encouraged  is  simply  that  of  speaking 
good  sense  in  English,  without  fee  or  reward,  in 
common  conversation.  They  will  smile  when  we  lay 
some  stress  upon  it ;  but  in  reality  it  is  no  such  trifle 
as  they  imagine.  Look  into  the  huts  of  savages,  and 
see,  for  there  is  nothing  to  listen  to,  the  dismal 
blank  of  their  stupid  hours  of  silence;  their  pro- 
fessional avocations  of  war  and  hunting  are  over; 
and  having  nothing  do,  they,  have  nothing  to  say. 
Turn  to  improved  life,  and  you  find  conversation 
in  all  its  forms  the  medium  of  something  more  than 
an  idle  pleasure ;  indeed  a  very  active  agent  in  cir- 
culating and  forming  the  opinions,  tastes,  and  feel- 
ings of  a  whole  people.  It  makes  of  itself  a  con- 
siderable affair.  Its  topics  are  the  most  promiscuous 
— alt  those  which  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
province.  As  for  its  power  and  influence,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  it  is  of  just  the  same  consequence  to  a 
man's  immediate  society,  how  he  talks,  as  how  he 
acts.  Now  of  all  those  who  furnish  their  share  to 
rational  conversation,  a  mere  adept  in  his  own  art 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  worst.  The  sterility 
and  uninstructiveness  of  such  a  person's  social  hours 
are  quite  proverbial.  Or  if  he  escape  being  dull,  it 
is  only  by  launching  into  ill-timed  learned  loquacity. 
We  do  not  desire  of  him  lectures  or  speeches ;  and 
he  has  nothing  else  to  give.  Among  benches,  he 
may  be  powerful ;  but  seated  on  a  chair,  he  is  quite 
another  person.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm, 
that  one  of  the  best  companions,  is  a  man  who,  to 
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the  accuracy  and  research  of  a  profession,  has  joined 
a  free  excursive  acquaintance  with  various  learning, 
and  caught  from  it  the  spirit  of  general  observation. 
The  tincture  of  a  little  professional  taste  will  aid 
variety  of  remark,  and  give  novel  views  to  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation ;  but  much  of  it  cuts  off  all  sym- 
pathy and  confidence,  and  extinguishes  the  inter- 
course of  thought  at  once.  If  then  those  who  are 
to  shine  at  the  bar  or  in  a  church  may  also  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  if  they  can  give  light,  unofficially, 
in  other  places,  we  cannot  hail  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion as  promising  well  for  them  or  for  the  cause 
of  society  as  it  stands  at  present,  of  which  the  aim  is 
to  collect  all  their  lustre  into  a  few  points,  with  the 
loss  of  many  essential  utilities  which  it  might  serve 
in  a  more  diffused  state.  It  is  to  merge  their  edu- 
cation as  men  wholly  in  that  which  is  necessary  for 
them  as  members  of  a  corps.  It  is  to  sacrifice  the 
great  scheme  itself  to  an  accident,  an  important  acci- 
dent ;  but  which  ought  not  in  reason,  to  engross  our 
sole  paramount  attention. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  general  sub- 
ject by  enlarging  on  a  remark  partly  anticipated 
already.  On  a  cursory  view  it  will  be  found,  that 
professional  learning  is  sought  and  kept  up  on  pro- 
fessional views.  Medical  and  legal  study  draw  few 
volunteers.  Theology  is  a  little  more  in  request; 
and  the  theoretic  part  of  military  and  naval  know- 
ledge is  perhaps  possessed  as  fully  by  men  of  general 
curiosity  as  by  the  members  of  the  army  and  navy. 
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But  in  the  mass  we  may  affirm,  that  the  study  laid 
out  upon  professional  science  is  for  advancement  in 
life ;  and  that  a  decent  reputable  self-interest  is  the 
motive  in  all  such  exertions.  To  give  to  this  motive 
still  greater  force,  is  Mr.  Edgeworth's  aim  in  all  that 
he  has  written.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  very  un- 
wise to  check  the  hope  of  enterprising  young  men, 
by  telling  them  always  the  chilling  truth  of  their 
real  prospects.  It  would  be  equally  unwise  to  leave 
them  unprovided  in  a  temporary  or  complete  failure 
of  success.  But  since  the  rewards  of  advancement 
are  of  limited  extent,  and  dealt  out  by  no  fixed  rule, 
much  of  the  labour  given  to  the  pursuit  of  them 
is  necessarily  unrequited  and  lost ;  doubly  lost  in  the 
feelings  of  those  who  may  have  been  schooled  in 
Mr.  Edgeworth's  maxims.  But  the  efforts  of  liberal 
unconstrained  improvement  in  such  things  as  are 
sought  only  for  their  own  sake,  are  never  lost.  The 
object  is  secure.  It  resides  within  a  man  himself,  in 
his  own  pleasure,  refinement,  or  information ;  and  in 
the  acceptance  which  they  procure  him.  If  they 
give  him  less  sway  in  the  world,  they  are  enjoyed 
without  competition  or  disappointment;  and  they 
are  even  a  more  certain  benefit  to  others,  because  it 
does  not  depend  upon  a  patron  or  a  client  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  drawing  them  into  use ;  but 
they  pass  readily,  and  almost  of  course,  into  the 
common  stock.  Professional  talent  is  like  strength 
in  the  arm ;  but  health  is  the  greater  blessing,  and 
of  more  general  and  certain  use. 
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The  professions,  we  have  said,  do  not  dispense 
their  patronage  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This 
is  among  their  recommendations,  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
room  for  that  liberality  of  feeling  which  suits  well 
with  the  natural  dignity  of  the  things  about  which 
they  are  employed.  Men  stake  their  talents  upon 
a  liberal  calling,  with  a  prodigality  of  calculation 
which  would  be  derided  by  the  sober  wisdom  of 
the  mercantile  and  mechanic  arts.  To  the  largest 
proportion  of  those  men,  their  reward  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  tardy  and  penurious  justice.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  is  there  to  sustain  a  decent  and 
manly  spirit  in  them,  or  fill  the  void  of  involuntary 
leisure,  if  their  education  have  not  opened  to  them 
some  choice  and  command  of  literary  pursuits  ?  Am- 
bition, which  does  a  great  deal  in  some  of  the  pro- 
fessions, is  the  luxury  of  a  few :  some  are  too  wise ; 
others  too  proud  ;  and  others  too  humble  for  it.  In 
other  professions  again,  it  is  ridiculously  impotent. 
That  the  main  body  then  of  those  adventurers  who 
embark  in  them,  may  not  be  cast  away,  nor  their 
liberality  prove  a  snare  to  the  independence  of  their 
mind,  is  it  not  best  to  extend  and  vary  the  sources 
of  their  education,  and  while  they  are  instructed  for 
the  exercise  of  a  profession,  to  instruct  them  also 
how  to  live,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  their  own 
contentment  at  least,  without  it?  No  energy  was 
ever  lost  by  the  relief  of  auxiliary  occupation.  If  it 
is  wanted,  they  will  be  strong :  if  it  is  not  wanted, 
they  will  be  safe.     But  a  waterman  who  spends  half 
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the  day  at  Westminster-bridge  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  waiting  for  a  fare,  is  a  happier  and  manlier 
person  than  a  professional  expectant,  wTho  has  been 
taught  to  think  of  nothing  and  look  to  nothing  but 
his  practice.  For  mercy's  sake  provide  him  with  a 
pipe. — If  you  step  in  here,  and  prescribe  for  him 
precisely  the  retired  study  of  his  calling,  and  tell 
him  he  may  read  and  read  again,  or  write  upon  it, 
as  Mr.  Edgeworth  somewhere  intimates ;  this  may 
be  very  well,  provided  the  advice  be  taken.  But 
should  it  not,  we  can  fancy  many  good  reasons  why 
the  neglect  of  it  would  not  be  very  surprising. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  object  of 
Mr.  EdgewortlTs  system,  and  stated  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  think  it  falls  far  short  of  the  legiti- 
mate views  of  any  course  of  liberal  education.  It 
remains  for  us  to  consider,  what  proportion  there  is 
between  his  means,  and  the  object  confined  as  it  is, 
and  whether  the  plan  he  has  unfolded  be  really  the 
best  practicable  one  for  advancing  the  qualifications 
singly  of  the  professional  character. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  practised  and  sen- 
sible author  like  Mr.  Edgeworth,  has  written  a  fair 
sized  quarto  in  vain.  Far  from  it.  He  has  col- 
lected, arranged,  and  enlarged  upon,  many  useful 
ideas  :  and  by  bringing  before  us  a  series  of  instruc- 
tions which  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  put  together, 
he  has  given  a  degree  of  novelty  in  the  mass,  to 
what  might  appear  trite  in  the  detail.     If  we  may 
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judge  by  internal  proofs,  he  has  added  some  good 
remarks  from  his  own  experience.  His  information 
is  miscellaneous;  often  correct  and  apposite.  And 
lastly,  he  has  impressed  us  with  a  great  respect  for 
him  as  a  candid  inquirer,  who  has  looked  upon  the 
professions  with  a  very  honest  zeal  for  their  credit. 
This  is  perhaps  his  best  praise.  Under  this  sense  of 
it,  we  have  often  been  conciliated  by  the  philan- 
thropy of  his  observations,  when  we  could  have 
wished  them  more  true  and  ingenious.  With  these 
merits,  the  general  feeling  of  the  work  appears  to  us 
to  be  wholly  wrong.  We  speak  here  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  as  they  are  called. 

His  entire  system  stands  upon  this  position  ;  that 
study,  concentrated  in  one  pursuit,  gives  the  fairest 
chance  of  excellence  in  it.  This  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  his  work.  It  is  laid  in  the  first  sentence  of 
it,  with  all  due  solemnity,  by  the  apophthegmatic 
voice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  solid,  massive,  well 
squared  piece  of  stone  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  make  a  blunt  attack  upon  any  man's 
opinion  when  it  has  some  truth  mingled  with  it. 
Though  it  may  lie  full  in  the  way  of  our  own,  we 
prefer  explaining  and  accommodating  a  little,  to  an 
encounter  with  it  by  a  direct  denial  at  the  first 
shock.  We  admit  then,  that  when  a  person  makes 
a  business  of  one  pursuit,  he  is  in  the  right  way  to 
eminence  in  it ;  and  that  divided  attention  will  rarely 
give  excellence  in  many.  But  our  assent  will  go 
no  further.     For,  to  think  that  the  way  to  prepare  a 
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person  for  excelling  in  any  one  pursuit,  (and  that  is 
the  only  point  in  hand,)  is  to  fetter  his  early  studies, 
and  cramp  the  first  developement  of  his  mind,  by  a 
reference  to  the  exigencies  of  that  pursuit  barely,  is 
a  very  different  notion,  and  one  which,  we  appre- 
hend, deserves  to  be  exploded  rather  than  received. 
Possibly  a  few  of  the  abstract,  insulated  kinds  of 
learning,  might  be  approached  in  that  way.  The 
exceptions  to  be  made  are  very  few,  and  need  not 
be  recited.  But  for  the  acquisition  of  professional 
and  practical  ability,  such  maxims  are  death  to  it. 
The  main  ingredients  of  that  ability  are  requisite 
knowledge  and  cultivated  faculties :  but  of  the  two, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  chief.  A  man  of  well  im- 
proved faculties  has  the  command  of  another's  know- 
ledge. A  man  without  them,  has  not  the  command 
of  his  own.  The  difference  between  knowledge  and 
faculties  is  a  thing  of  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  a 
very  steady  conviction.  We  wish  he  had  fallen 
upon  a  better  method  of  reasoning,  expanding,  and 
strengthening  those  faculties,  upon  which  he  feels 
that  all  must  ultimately  depend. 

Of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  judgment  is  that 
which  takes  the  foremost  lead  in  life.  How  to  form 
it  to  the  two  habits  it  ought  to  possess,  of  exactness 
and  vigour,  is  the  problem.  It  would  be  ignorant  pre- 
sumption so  much  as  to  hint  at  any  routine  of  method 
by  which  these  qualities  may  with  certainty  be  im- 
parted to  every,  or  any  understanding.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  may  safely  lay  it  down  that  they  are  not  to 
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be  got  by  a  "  gatherer  of  simples,"  but  are  the  com- 
bined essence  and  extracts  of  many  different  things, 
drawn  from  much  varied  reading  and  discipline,  first, 
and  observation  afterwards.  For  if  there  be  a  single 
intelligible  point  on  this  head,  it  is  that  a  man  who 
has  been  trained  to  think  upon  one  subject,  or  for 
one  subject  only,  will  never  be  a  good  judge  even 
in  that  one :  whereas  the  enlargement  of  his  circle 
gives  him  both  knowledge  and  power  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  ratio.  So  much  do  ideas  act,  not  as 
solitary  units,  but  by  grouping  and  combination ; 
and  so  closely  do  all  the  things  that  fall  within  the 
proper  province  of  the  same  faculty  of  the  mind, 
intermix  with  and  support  each  other!  Judgment 
lives  as  it  were  by  comparison  and  discrimination. 
Can  it  be  doubted  then  whether  the  range  and  extent 
of  that  assemblage  of  things  upon  which  it  is  prac- 
tised in  its  first  essays  are  of  use  to  its  power  ? 

To  open  our  way  a  little  further  on  this  matter, 
we  will  define  what  we  mean  by  the  power  of 
judgment;  and  then  try  to  ascertain  among  what 
kind  of  studies  the  improvement  of  it  may  be 
expected  at  all. 

Judgment  does  not  stand  here  for  a  certain  homely 
useful  quality  of  intellect,  that  guards  a  person  from 
committing  mistakes  to  the  injury  of  his  fortunes  or 
common  reputation;  but  for  that  master-principle 
of  business,  literature,  and  talent,  which  gives  him 
strength  in  any  subject  he  chooses  to  grapple  with, 
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and  enables  him  to  seize  the  strong  point  in  it. 
Whether  this  definition  be  metaphysically  correct  or 
not,  it  comes  home  to  the  substance  of  our  inquiry. 
It  describes  the  power  that  every  one  desires  to 
possess  when  he  comes  to  act  in  a  profession,  or 
elsewhere;  and  corresponds  with  our  best  idea  of 
a  cultivated  mind. 

Next,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  do 
any  good  to  the  judgment,  the  mind  must  be  em- 
ployed upon  such  subjects  as  come  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  that  faculty,  and  give  some  real  exercise 
to  its  perceptions.  Here  we  have  a  rule  of  selection 
by  which  the  different  parts  of  learning  may  be 
classed  for  our  purpose.  Those  which  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  judgment  are  religion ;  (in  its 
evidences,  and  interpretation ;)  ethics,  history,  elo- 
quence, poetry,  theories  of  general  speculation ;  the 
fine  arts,  and  works  of  wit.f  Great  as  the  variety 
of  these  large  divisions  of  learning  may  appear,  they 
are  all  held  in  union  by  two  capital  principles  of 
connexion.  First,  they  are  all  quarried  out  of  one 
and  the  same  great  subject  of  man's  moral,  social,  and 
feeling  nature.  And,  secondly,  they  are  all  under  the 
control  (more  or  less  strict)  of  the  same  power  of 

'  Wit  and  judgment  are  so  often  contrasted  and  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  perhaps  we  may  be  called  to  explain  how  works  of  wit 
should  be  put  in  this  catalogue.  But,  in  fact,  the  greatest  judg- 
ment is  seen  both  in  the  invention  and  employment  of  wit.  Good 
wit  is  judgment,  at  play.  Bad  wit  is  the  fool  or  the  fop's  imitation 
of  her  sport.  And  as  good  wit  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  to  moral 
reason,  so  bad  wit  is  one  of  its  worst  corruptors. 
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moral  reason.  Probability  is  the  test  of  decision  in 
all.  There  is  a  better  and  a  worse  in  the  execution 
of  them.  There  is  a  balancing,  an  option,  and  a 
doubt  in  judging  of  them. 

The  application  of  our  rule  will  exclude  the 
physical  sciences  as  affording  very  little  exercise  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  mathematical  sciences  as 
affording  none  at  all.  Neither  of  them  therefore 
can  conduce  to  make  skilful  reasoners,  nor  able 
masters  of  a  profession.  If  any  mathematician  rise 
in  arms  at  this  apparent  disparagement  of  his  science, 
we  entreat  his  candid  hearing;  for  we  intend  only 
his  honour.  Demonstration  is  above  all  moral 
reasoning.  Its  absolute  precision  and  certainty  make 
it  an  instrument  too  fine  for  the  use  of  any  hands  but 
his  own.  Applied  to  the  properties  of  abstract 
quantity,  or  passive  matter,  it  is  irresistible ;  but  in 
every  thing  else,  perfectly  useless. 

In  works  of  demonstration  there  is  so  simple  and 
uniform  a  process  of  the  mind,  that  without  much 
violence  of  expression,  we  may  affirm  the  first  page 
of  Euclid  to  be  just  like  the  last  page  of  Archimedes. 
The  value  and  amount  of  the  series  may  be  increas- 
ing, but  the  component  parts  of  it  are  a  succession 
of  conclusions,  each  obtained  by  a  monotonous  style 
of  proof  all  issuing  out  of  the  single  relation  of 
greater  and  less.  How  different  are  the  sameness 
and  simplicity  of  these  diagrams  of  thought  from  the 
full  and  varied  picture  produced  by  the  mixed  rela- 
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tions  and  contending  principles  that  subsist  in  taste, 
morals,  literature,  law,  and  policy ! 

In  every  step  of  the  way  in  mathematical  demon- 
stration there  is  a  perspicuity  to  excess.  It  precludes 
all  reflection,  and  supersedes  the  free  agency  of 
thought.  There  is  no  effort  to  be  made  but  of 
continued  memory:  the  mind  attends  and  receives 
mechanical  conviction.  But  in  the  study  of  works 
addressed  to  the  judgment,  the  learner  has  the  prin- 
cipal part  to  do  for  himself;  he  has  to  feel  his  way, 
and  look  out  on  this  side,  and  on  that ;  to  collect 
and  apply  his  own  experience,  and  often  to  suspend 
opinion  for  new  light  and  information.  The  com- 
prehension of  such  works  is  never  infused  mechani- 
cally or  at  once.  The  Principia  of  Newton,  or  his 
doctrine  of  fluxions,  may  be  understood  by  a  boy  of 
eighteen — a  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Edgeworth.  But 
the  Iliad,  or  the  epistles  of  Horace,  or  Lord  Claren- 
don's History,  were  never  comprehended  till  variety 
of  observation,  and  many  original  efforts  of  the 
reader's  own  mind,  had  brought  him  to  that  point  of 
view  from  which  he  could  look  at  those  works  in 
the  posture  of  design  and  combination  in  which  they 
were  seen  by  the  authors  themselves,  and  with  some 
part  of  their  reach  of  thought.  This  necessity  for 
the  efforts  of  reasoning  and  reflection  constitutes  the 
value  of  masculine  literature  as  a  study,  and  the 
right  initiation  of  a  young  person  in  it  makes  the 
best  part  of  his  education.  In  mathematical  learn- 
ing he  has  little  to  do  but  spread  his  sails,  and  the 
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trade-wind  bears  him  along;  but  the  training  and 
disciplining  of  the  judgment  are  like  the  business  of 
navigation  on  a  coast,  or  in  the  narrow  seas,  where 
the  seaman  is  always  upon  the  alert.  In  which  of 
the  two  the  best  seamen  may  be  bred,  let  every  one 
judge.  The  indirect  and  collateral  advantages  of 
mathematical  science  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  general  education  if  it  secure  the  habit  of 
patient  and  prolonged  attention,  which  it  is  found  to 
do  more  effectually  than  any  other  study.  Our  ob- 
jection to  it  as  a  practice  of  reasoning  to  be  largely 
used,  is,  that  it  makes  the  intellect  not  patient  only, 
but  passive. 

Circles  and  parabolas  having  no  affinity  with 
human  affairs,  it  would  be  idle  to  observe  that  the 
mathematics  can  afford  us  no  maxims  whatever,  or 
materials  of  thought,  applicable  to  life.  But  it  is 
not  quite  so  idle  to  enforce  and  insist  upon  the  irre- 
concilable difference  in  the  standard  of  reasoning  in 
the  mathematics,  and  that  which  is  employed  in 
every  thing  else ;  because  we  often  hear  the  com- 
plaint that  men  are  not  taught  to  reason  when  they 
do  not  study  the  mathematics.  Read  them,  it  is 
said,  if  not  to  become  mathematicians,  at  least  to 
become  good  reasoners.  But  if  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing, beside  the  total  dissimilarity  of  subject,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  other  kinds  of  reasoning, 
either  in  form,  substance,  or  principle,  its  inability  to 
aid  or  direct  us,  except  in  its  own  sphere,  must  be 
granted  by  the  hardiest  mathematician.     It  has  been 
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said  with  irresistible  force,  "  that  the  speculative 
"  perfection  of  these  sciences  is  their  practical  defect. 
44  Probability  is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  geometer ; 
*4  every  thing  short  of  demonstration  is  absolutely 
"  beneath  his  notice." 

Physical  science,  treating  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  whether  in  the  form  of  plants,  minerals,  or 
planets,  is  no  more  than  a  number  of  well  authenti- 
cated facts,  addressed  to  our  admiration  rather  than 
our  judgment.  The  wisdom  of  contrivance  displayed 
in  them  is  vast ;  but  it  is  a  wisdom  we  cannot  trans- 
plant into  our  minds.  It  is  even  too  perfect  for  us 
to  deliberate  upon.  We  can  neither  imitate  nor 
question  it.  As  subservient  to  the  arts, — chemistry, 
botany,  and  astronomy  may  be  among  the  most 
useful  studies,  and,  as  the  food  of  ingenious  curiosity, 
they  are  among  the  most  liberal.  But  these  are 
their  proper  attributes.  They  will  not  instruct  us 
in  our  own  nature,  nor  furnish  us  with  any  of  the 
talents,  by  which  that  nature  is  governed  in  society, 
or  fashioned  within  ourselves. 

Of  the  professions,  the  medical  owes  the  most  to 
physical  science.  The  physician,  however,  can  re- 
ceive from  it  only  part  of  his  facts ;  his  data ;  the 
dead  stock,  as  it  were,  of  his  knowledge.  To  be 
able  to  reason  upon  them,  which  is  his  best  skill,  he 
must  have  resorted  to  other,  and  very  different 
studies. 
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To  return  to  our  former  enumeration — if  the 
studies  there  recited  be  such  as  give  a  direct  play 
and  exercise  to  the  faculty  of  the  judgment,  then 
they  are  the  true  basis  of  education  for  the  active 
and  inventive  powers,  whether  destined  for  a  pro- 
fession or  any  other  use.  Poetry,  which  makes  one 
article  in  that  list,  has  been  objected  to  as  teaching 
men  to  imagine  and  not  to  reason.  It  does  both. 
Its  essence  is  impassioned  imaginative  reason,  and 
the  higher  kinds  of  it,  which  alone  deserve  to  be 
regarded  in  education,  are  to  an  apprehensive  ca- 
pacity some  of  the  most  masterly  and  profound 
lessons  of  severe  thought.  What  comparison  can 
there  be  between  Homer  and  Euclid  for  teaching 
to  think  and  argue  on  any  subject  whatever,  geome- 
try excepted  ?  One  or  two  of  the  articles  besides,  as 
the  fine  arts,  and  works  of  wit,  might  perhaps  be 
dispensed  with,  and  be  referred  to  the  study  of  riper 
age ;  but  the  general  circle  comprehending  the  chief 
of  them  will  not  endure  to  be  much  further  re- 
trenched. Miscellaneous  as  the  assemblage  may 
appear,  of  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  ethics,  &c, 
blended  together,  they  will  all  conspire  in  an  union 
of  effect.  They  are  necessary  mutually  to  explain 
and  interpret  each  other.  The  knowledge  derived 
from  them  all  will  amalgamate,  and  the  habits  of  a 
mind  versed  and  practised  in  them  by  turns  will  join 
to  produce  a  richer  vein  of  thought  and  of  more 
general  and  practical  application  than  could  be  ob- 
tained of  any  single  one,  as  the  fusion  of  the  metals 
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into  Corinthian  brass  gave  the  artist  his  most  ductile 
and  perfect  material.  Might  we  venture  to  imitate 
an  author,  (whom  indeed  it  is  much  safer  to  take  as 
an  authority  than  to  attempt  to  copy,)  Lord  Bacon, 
in  some  of  his  concise  illustrations  of  the  compara- 
tive utility  of  the  different  studies,  we  should  say 
that  history  would  give  fulness,  moral  philosophy 
strength,  and  poetry  elevation  to  the  understanding. 
Such  in  reality  is  the  natural  force  and  tendency  of 
the  studies ;  but  there  are  few  minds  susceptible 
enough  to  derive  from  them  any  sort  of  virtue  ade- 
quate to  those  high  expressions.  We  must  be  con- 
tented therefore  to  lower  our  panegyric  to  this,  that 
a  person  cannot  avoid  receiving  some  infusion  and 
tincture  at  least  of  those  several  qualities  from  that 
course  of  diversified  reading.  One  thing  is  un- 
questionable, that  the  elements  of  general  reason  are 
not  to  be  found  fully  and  truly  expressed  in  any  one 
kind  of  study ;  and  that  he  who  would  wish  to  know 
her  idiom,  must  read  it  in  many  books. 

If  different  studies  are  useful  for  aiding,  they  are 
still  more  useful  for  correcting  each  other;  for  as 
they  have  their  particular  merits  severally,  so  they 
have  their  defects,  and  the  most  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  one  can  produce  only  an  intellect  either 
too  flashy  or  too  jejune,  or  infected  with  some  other 
fault  of  confined  reading.  History,  for  example, 
shews  things  as  they  are,  that  is,  the  morals  and 
interests  of  men  disfigured  and  perverted  by  all  their 
imperfections  of  passion,  folly,  and  ambition ;  philo- 
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sophy  strips  the  picture  too  much :  poetry  adorns 
it  too  much :  the  concentrated  lights  of  the  three 
correct  the  false  peculiar  colouring  of  each,  and  shew 
us  the  truth.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  risk  a  single 
instance  in  support  of  any  doctrine  unless  it  be 
candidly  weighed  and  improved  upon  as  a  hint  by 
the  reader  himself.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
we  shall  be  tempted  to  the  imprudence  of  appealing 
to  a  solitary  but  splendid  example.  It  may  be  of 
as  much  consequence  to  a  man  to  know  what  to 
think  of  the  word  liberty  as  any  on  which  he  can 
exercise  his  thoughts :  where  will  you  send  him  for 
information  ?  to  Roman  or  English  history  ?  In  the 
history  of  his  own  times  it  is  the  subject  of  dispute ; 
that  history  therefore  will  not  compose  his  doubts. 
In  more  ancient  history  liberty  is  seen  only  as  it  has 
been  perverted,  oppressed,  or  misunderstood.  Will 
you  send  him  to  the  romantic  pages  of  poetry  in 
Lucan,  Corneille,  or  our  English  Cato  ?  There  indeed 
he  may  catch  the  love  of  it ;  but  that  love  will 
degenerate  into  extravagance,  and  his  notions  of  the 
practical  form  of  it  can  be  none  at  all.  Will  you 
recommend  him  then  to  study  the  plan  and  sections 
of  it  in  Montesquieu  ?  His  theory  now  may  be  more 
correct,  but  it  will  be  too  rigidly  correct  for  use. 
The  right  mode  of  thinking  upon  it  is  to  be  had  from 
them  taken  all  together,  as  every  one  must  know, 
who  has  seen  their  united  contributions  of  thought 
and  feeling  expressed  in  the  masculine  sentiment  of 
our  immortal  statesman  Mr.  Burke,  whose  eloquence 
is  inferior  only  to  his  more  admirable  wisdom.  If  any 
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mind  improved  like  his,  is  to  be  our  instructor,  we 
must  go  to  the  fountain  head  of  things  as  he  did,  and 
study  not  his  works,  but  his  method ;  by  the  one  we 
may  become  feeble  imitators ;  by  the  other  arrive 
at  some  ability  of  our  own.  But,  as  all  biography 
assures  us,  he,  and  every  other  able  thinker,  has 
been  formed,  not  by  a  parsimonious  admeasurement 
of  studies  to  some  definite  future  object,  (which  is 
Mr.  Edgeworth's  maxim,)  but  by  taking  a  wide 
and  liberal  compass,  and  thinking  a  great  deal  on 
many  subjects  with  no  better  end  in  view,  than  be- 
cause the  exercise  was  one  which  made  them  more 
rational  and  more  intelligent  beings. 

There  is  a  trite  maxim  which  tells  us  that  nothing 
is  more  pernicious  than  reading  a  little  of  many 
different  things.  The  maxim  is  perfectly  just,  as  to 
a  little  idle  and  superficial  reading,  or  in  such  things 
as  do  not  naturally  unite  together.  A  cento  of 
chemistry,  languages,  and  English  history,  might  be 
of  this  description  ;  but  a  variety  of  strenuous  and 
penetrating  application  to  such  subjects  as  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  must  escape  this  censure 
till  it  can  be  shewn  that  accumulating  ideas  and 
conspiring  energies  of  mind  are  a  mischief. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  why  persons  intended  for 
different  stations  in  life  should  have  the  same  educa- 
tion ?  It  has  also  been  asked,  what  connexion  there 
is  between  many  of  the  studies  we  have  been  com- 
mending and  any  station  ?  It  seems  that  Mr.  Edge- 
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worth  found  himself  unable  to  answer  these  questions, 
and  therefore  wrote  his  "  professional  education"  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  putting  them  in  future. 
Our  answer  is  the  simple  one,  that  we  believe  sense 
and  sagacity  to  be  of  all  professions  alike,  and  that 
if  men  desire  to  have,  not  barely  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  their  station,  but  the  talent  to  use  and 
apply  it  with  effect,  they  must  go  to  those  studies 
which  are  and  ever  have  been,  the  nurse  of  all  gene- 
rous talent,  professional  or  unprofessional. 

To  make  the  connexion  of  them  with  the  immediate 
technical  business  of  any  profession,  apparent,  is  no 
part  of  our  manner  of  arguing.  If  they  cherish  and 
invigorate  the  mental  powers,  it  is  enough.  When 
the  tide  flows  strong  in  the  main  sea,  we  shall  never 
doubt  but  it  will,  in  due  time,  fill  every  channel, 
creek,  and  harbour. 

The  fair  exercise  of  the  understanding  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  kind  of  studies  which  we  have 
selected,  and  the  activity  of  it  by  the  succession  and 
interchange  of  them,  it  remains  for  us  to  advert  to 
the  direction  of  it ;  since  it  is  plain  that  the  intel- 
lect requires  to  be  guided  as  well  as  excited.  The 
ablest,  and  the  only  safe-guides,  are  those  authors 
who  have  given  us  masterpieces  of  thought  in  their 
several  ways:  of  what  language  or  countiy  they 
should  be,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  first 
lines  of  thought  should  be  drawn  only  after  the  most 
perfect  models.      Under  that   direction,   whatever 
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progress  is  made  is  sure  to  be  in  the  right  road. 
This  rigorous  selection  will  reduce  the  number  of 
books  to  be  read  without  compressing  their  variety. 
It  will  put  the  student  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  society  of  his  mind,  and  that  society  a  mixed 
one.  We  shall  repeat  that  it  is  of  the  last  moment 
that  a  constant  and  habitual  intercourse  of  study  bo 
kept  up  with  this  corps  d'elite  of  genius,  in  order 
that,  being  trained  under  their  eye,  he  may  be 
moulded  by  them  into  some  sort  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  strongly  advises  the  free  use  of 
conversation  between  the  pupil  and  his  living  in- 
structor. This  may  be  a  very  useful  expedient  in 
its  place,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  more  power- 
ful means.  But  as  a  certain  great  orator,  when  he 
was  going  to  address  the  people,  used  to  put  up  a 
prayer  that  he  might  say  nothing  very  foolish ;  so 
we  advise  all  fathers  and  tutors  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  their  extempore  wisdom  for  the  formation 
of  their  pupils'  understanding.  Accidental  conver- 
sation may  rouse  inquiry  better  than  satisfy  it;  it 
is  in  general  too  slovenly  for  instruction,  and  is  fitter 
to  give  an  active  forward  tongue  to  the  pupil  than 
to  set  him  right  in  any  great  point.  If  the  in- 
structor have  considerable  talents  himself,  it  may  do 
well.  But  no  general  plan  of  education  is  right  in 
its  provisions,  if  they  are  to  depend  upon  the  per- 
sonal ability  of  those  who  apply  them,  more  than 
their  own  spontaneous  efficacy:  and  it  is  a  promi- 
nent defect  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's   plan,  that   he   is 
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silent  as  to  the  choice  of  a  few  permanent  models  of 
unquestionable  excellence,  and  throws  so  much  upon 
the  occasional  address  and  ingenuity  of  unpreme- 
ditated lectures,  and  learned  table-talk.  Conver- 
sation may  help  to  keep  the  wheels  going ;  but  it  is 
not  exact  enough  to  set  minds  by.  That  must  be 
done  by  a  more  approved  standard. 

Of  what  language  the  works  should  be  which  are 
to  be  made  the  instruments  of  education,  we  have 
said  is  a  thing  of  inferior  importance.  It  is  the 
business,  the  substance,  and  subject,  that  we  are  in- 
tent upon.  In  that  article  we  will  make  no  com- 
promise with  the  opinions  and  humours  of  the  day. 
The  established  system  of  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land has  given  a  declared  preference  to  the  ancient 
languages.  As  compositions  of  speech,  we  are  not 
solicitous  about  those  languages  in  the  present  argu- 
ment. But  so  far  as  they  afford  the  right  models 
of  study,  within  the  scope  of  that  range  of  literature 
we  have  been  describing,  so  far  they  are  the  proper 
Lares  to  be  set  up  in  an  English  university :  and 
so  far  as  the  works  of  ancient  literature  are  studied 
in  their  true  essence  and  spirit,  so  far  those  Lares 
are  duly  worshipped.  If  their  intrinsic  value  will 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  any  age  or 
country,  they  are  at  least  on  a  par  with  those  of  any 
other  language.  Perhaps  the  labour  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  ancient  languages,  (which 
labour  must  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  the 
impressiveness  and  efficacy  of  the  studies  carried  on 
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in  them,)  together  with  the  prepossession  which  they 
have  obtained  in  our  prejudices,  may  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  writes  with  infinitely  more 
moderation  of  temper  than  of  reason,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  shake  the  estimation  in  which  classical 
learning  is  held  in  England.  In  a  tone  of  the  most 
deliberate  and  well-intentioned  advice,  and  without 
ever  mistrusting  his  own  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  advises  some  of  his  pupils  to  read  Linnaeus ; 
others  to  inspect  manufactures ;  or,  in  short,  do  any 
thing  rather  than  devote  their  time  to  a  long  con- 
tinued course  of  classical  reading.  As  he  writes  at 
a  distance,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  imperfect 
information,  we  are  ready  to  impute  his  miscon- 
ceptions of  what  is  doing  in  England  to  a  cause 
which  he  cannot  remedy,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Edgeworth's  town. 

We  wish,  however,  that  English  studies  were 
better  represented  to  our  sister  country  than  they 
have  been  by  this  her  most  popular  author.  But 
besides  defective  information,  Mr.  Edgeworth  has 
shewn  the  most  sovereign  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
those  reasons  and  principles  on  which  alone  classical 
literature  deserves  either  to  be  encouraged,  repro- 
bated, or  questioned.  To  moderate  the  classical 
ardour  of  his  pupil  in  the  dawn,  he  instructs  him 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Ciceronian 
and  law  Latin — directs  him  at  eighteen  to  make  a 
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tour  of  legal  curiosity,  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
local  customs,  manufactures,  &c.  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  preserve  his  acquaintance  with  those  idle 
authors  Horace  and  Virgil, — "  which  may  be  had  of 
"  a  portable  size,  to  travel  in  the  portmanteau" — for 
he  insists  upon  it,  that  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
Latin  necessary  for  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman.  On 
this  ground  does  he  argue  the  inutility  of  Cicero  to 
a  lawyer,  and  tease  a  gentleman  with  the  duty  of 
learning  to  translate  a  newspaper  quotation  now  and 
then  from  a  dead  language.  Our  humble  advice, 
however,  to  both  those  personages,  is,  if  they  have 
no  better  notion  than  Mr.  Edgeworth's  of  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  classics,  to  spare  them- 
selves the  degrading  labour  of  learning  to  read 
them.  If  they  do  not  minister  to  better  views, 
they  are  not  worth  the  idlest  gentleman's  time  for 
the  turn  of  a  dictionary  leaf. 

Did  we  see  any  intention  to  replace  ancient 
authors,  by  a  severe,  rational,  and  systematic  study 
of  our  own  classical  writers — or  did  we  hear  those 
who  desire  to  mitigate  the  excessive  admiration  of 
Cicero,  Thucydides,  and  Homer,  introduce  as  com- 
petitors with  them,  a  body  composed  of  Hooker, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Clarendon,  Addison,  Burke,  and 
Johnson,  we  should  be  inclined  to  enter  into  a  parley 
with  the  proposed  reform,  and  deliberate  upon  the 
exchange.  But  the  equivalent  offered  consists  com- 
monly of  a  medley  of  fragments  of  science  among 
the  mechanical  or  manufactory  schemes  of  life,  or 
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some  very  ordinary  tricks  of  professional  habit.  To 
all  such  projects  of  improvement,  the  answer  of 
common  sense  is,  that  things  had  better  rest  as 
they  are. 

Languages  have  been  called  by  an  apt  comparison 
the  keys  of  knowledge ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  being 
pieces  of  very  curious  art  in  their  structure,  it  has 
so  happened  that  ingenious  men  have  often  stopped 
short  in  the  study  of  them,  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  wards  and  workmanship  of  the  key,  instead 
of  possessing  themselves  of  the  treasure  lodged 
under  it.  Provoked  at  their  folly,  others  have  called 
upon  us  to  throw  the  key  away  at  once. — But  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  with  a  nice  mixture  of  sense,  and  some- 
thing which  is  not  sense,  advises  us  to  keep  the  key 
in  use,  but  not  to  draw  too  much  out  of  the  strong 
box.  He  has  set  an  example  in  himself  of  this  for- 
bearance; which  all  those  may  imitate  who  desire 
to  accompany  a  morsel  of  Latin  which  they  may  like 
to  quote,  as,  "  sui  atque  alieni  contemptus,"  with  a 
translation  into  "  contempt  of  himself  and  others  d :" 
or  who  believe  their  general  style  of  thinking  will 
be  improved  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  air 
of  all  taste  and  refinement. 

The  useful  is  the  divinity  of  Mr.  Edge  worth's 
mind.  To  understand  how  pure  and  strict  a  wor- 
shipper he  is  of  his  own  idol,  we  must  look  to  the 
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inquisition  which  he  has  ready  for  the  classical 
sectarian.  Of  what  use,  he  asks,  was  Lord  Mans- 
field's talent  of  Latin  verse  to  him  as  a  judge  ?  It 
is  most  true,  that  English  judges  do  not,  like  the 
Delphic  oracle,  give  their  sentence  in  any  kind  of 
verse.  But  of  what  detriment  to  him  as  a  judge 
was  that  obnoxious  talent  ?  Was  he  the  less  capa- 
ble on  the  bench,  because  he  amused  some  of  his 
home  hours  more  elegantly  than  Mr-  Edgeworth 
can  approve  ?  Or  was  he  the  worse  listened  to  in 
court  or  parliament  for  having  caught  from  those 
same  authors  that  gave  him  language  for  verse,  the 
pure  argumentative  animation  which  distinguished 
him  as  a  speaker?  Could  he  have  explained  law 
better  than  he  did,  even  if  he  had  not  studied  the 
principles  of  it  in  the  best  authors?  Or  could  he 
have  made  his  profession  appear  more  attractive  to 
young  minds,  if  he  had  not  shewn  how  well  it  might 
associate  with  the  graces  of  literature  ? 

Another  part  of  the  devout  worship  of  the  great 
goddess  utility,  consists  in  chaunting  the  praises  of 
spinning-mills  and  steam-engines,  and  processes  of 
chemical  art.  The  use  of  all  these  things  for  giving 
bread  to  a  laborious  population,  for  providing  us 
with  the  accommodations  of  life,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  good  statesmen,  for  extending  national  wealth 
and  power,  is  a  subject  we  easily  comprehend.  But 
the  use  of  studying  the  theories  of  them  in  a  course 
of  education  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  occu- 
pations  of  a   commendable   curiosity,   we   are  not 
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equally  able  to  comprehend.  Knowledge  is  a  good 
for  its  own  sake;  but  this  general  panegyric  will 
not  satisfy  the  intentions  of  those  who  wish  to 
obtrude  useful  knowledge  in  the  place  of  liberal. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  they  are  involved  in  a 
fallacy  by  their  own  logic.  For  let  us  suppose  a 
young  man  studying  chemistry,  and  embracing  all 
the  practical  discoveries  of  that  science — to  whom  is 
his  knowledge  useful?  Is  it  to  himself?  Is  he  a 
manufacturer?  or  does  he  instruct  manufacturers? 
He  does  neither.  The  mechanical  artisan  is  carry- 
ing on  the  useful  process  unconscious  of  these  aca- 
demical speculations.  Suppose,  however,  some 
chemical  philosopher  to  make  a  new  discovery,  by 
which  the  art  of  bleaching  may  be  rendered  cheaper 
and  better,  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Ireland :  the  new  process  flies  over  our 
speculator's  head,  and  is  safely  transmitted  by  the 
post  to  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Colerain,  where  it 
is  incorporated  with  the  national  wealth.  To  him 
the  discovery  comes  merely  as  a  part  of  his  inactive 
speculations.  The  inventor  is  a  public  benefactor, 
the  student  is  none ;  he  must  take  up  his  account 
with  himself,  and  reckon  the  value  of  his  own  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  information.  The  useful  merit 
is  engrossed  wholly  by  the  inventor  and  the  artisan. 
To  repeat  our  opinion  once  more  then,  the  useful 
sciences,  as  they  are  called,  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  as  other  sciences  in  the  scheme  of  education: 
what  is  the  portion  of  intellect  they  exercise,  is  the 
only  question  to  be  asked.     But  the  useful  sciences, 
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as  objects  of  national  wealth,  the  less  value  they 
may  have  as  liberal  pursuits,  deserve  more  the 
encouragement  of  public  policy.  They  merit  the 
patronage,  but  not  the  mind,  of  a  people. 

Having  discussed  the  general  principles  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  book  pretty  fully,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  much  into  the  detail  of  it,  conceiving,  as  we 
do,  that  it  is  a  performance  which  cannot  help  to 
raise  the  intellectual  character  of  our  country  by  an 
improved  education ;  and  that  the  aims  and  arrange- 
ments of  it  are  calculated  rather  for  the  lowest 
wants,  than  the  perfection,  of  any  of  the  professions. 
The  study  of  it  might  be  useful  in  many  senses  to 
those  who  want  a  guide,  and  have  an  understanding 
of  very  moderate  promise,  to  be  guided.  But  we 
must  be  prepared  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence  for 
the  shallow  and  empirical  sort  of  attainments  which 
they  are  likely  to  receive  from  it. 

Instead  of  making  well-educated  men,  the  object 
of  his  system  is  to  make  pleading,  and  prescribing, 
and  other  machines.  So  far  does  he  carry  the  sub^ 
division  of  his  relative  aims,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  and  plainest  truths  of  religion,  is  made  to 
belong  to  a  particular  profession.  The  little  uncas- 
socked  clergyman  of  six  years  old  is  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  being  of  a  God,  in  a  proper 
philosophical  way.  But  his  lay-brothers  have  no 
such  regular  instruction  provided  for  them.  It  is  no 
part  of  their  business.  They  must  recollect  that  they 
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are  not  designed  for  the  church,  and  follow  their 
proper  profane  studies.  Who  knows  but  they  may 
live  to  hear  their  brother  in  the  pulpit,  and  get  some 
religion  from  him  there  ? 

The  lawyer  is  to  have  his  appropriate  management 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  speak.  A  nurse  of  good 
accent  is  to  be  procured  for  him,  to  modulate  his 
first  babblings  to  the  right  tone  of  the  bar.  He  is  to 
prattle  for  a  fee.  He  is  afterwards  to  be  encouraged 
to  a  little  ill-bred  disputatiousness  for  the  same 
worthy  purpose.  Mr.  Edgeworth  quotes  a  trite 
passage  of  Roman  history  to  shew  that  the  Romans 
bestowed  much  care  upon  the  elocution  of  their 
children,  and  repeats  over  again  the  tale  of  Cornelia 
and  the  Gracchi.  The  Romans  thought  it  a  grace 
in  their  children  to  speak  their  own  language  well. 
So  thinks  every  one.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  mind  consists  in  making  it  exclusively  a 
lawyer's  accomplishment. 

The  physician  that  is  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  can 
wield  a  spade,  is  to  have  his  garden,  in  imitation  of 
the  great  Sir  Charles  Linnaeus,  and  vex  the  ground 
with  his  botanical  arrangements.  The  culture  of 
opium  and  rhubarb  will  be  his  first  step  to  the 
prescription  of  them. 

The  infant  soldier  is  to  be  made  a  hero  as  soon  as 
possible.  Indeed  no  time  is  to  be  lost  with  him ; 
for  Mr.  Edgeworth  recommends  that  he  be  accus-* 
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tomed  to  the  presence  of  domestic  animals  without 
terror,  "and  be  taken  to  the  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts 
"  that  he  may  be  familiarized  to  their  forms  and  cries." 
His  nurse  too  must  be  chosen  for  her  aptitude  to  the 
duties  of  rearing  a  great  captain.  When  the  defender 
of  his  country  is  grown  up  to  a  boy,  his  sports  should 
be  of  the  military  cast.  Without  making  too  much 
parade,  he  should  begin  to  work  upon  some  fortifica- 
tion in  the  corner  of  a  shrubbery.  He  must  be 
trained  also  to  a  sense  of  honour,  and  abhor  the 
disgrace  of  corporal  punishment  as  a  soldier  ought. 

Such  is  the  grand  scheme  of  partition  to  be  made 
among  the  professional  aspirants  according  to  their 
destinations  of  future  life.  Religion,  a  good  elocu- 
tion, gardening,  and  other  amusements,  a  manly 
constitution  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  tenderness  of 
honour,  we  have  always  thought  to  be  good  for  boys 
as  sensitive  rational  beings  capable  of  instruction, 
health,  and  pleasure.  To  make  cunning  sport  for 
them,  and  defraud  them  of  the  natural  right  of 
amusing  themselves  in  their  own  way,  does  not 
agree  with  our  feelings  of  kindness  for  them.  It 
sophisticates  them  in  the  very  point  where  they 
should  be  most  free  and  natural.  But  to  delegate 
the  moral  qualities,  such  as  a  just  impression  of 
religion,  and  a  right  sense  of  honour,  to  a  station  or 
title,  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  to  make  the  slightest 
difference  in  these  respects,  is  to  confound  the 
essence  of  morality,  and  run  deliberately  insane  upon 
a  spurious  conceited  wisdom. 
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Mr.  Edge  worth  has  sometimes  taken  the  liberty 
of  recommending  books  to  his  pupils,  with  which  we 
perceive  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  much 
acquainted  himself.  This  is  injudicious,  because  it 
shakes  the  credit  of  his  authority  with  them.  The 
first  list  he  has  mentioned  is  open  to  this  exception. 
He  speaks  in  it  of  authors  "  who  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Hooker,  Barrow, 
"  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Atterbury,  South,  Wilson,  and 
"  many  others,  cannot  fail  immediately  to  occur." — 
Which  one  of  all  these  authors  are  we  to  take  as 
destinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  ? 

Besides  his  essays  on  the  more  regular  professions, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  has  paid  the  same  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  country-gentleman,  the  statesman, 
and  the  prince :  his  reasons  for  giving  the  title  of 
professional  education  to  his  book  notwithstanding 
these  anomalous  classes,  are  quite  valid.  "  These 
"  classes  have  their  appropriate  duties."  The  art  and 
mystery  of  a  country-gentleman  is  among  the  most 
fashionable  of  our  country :  it  is  entailed  upon  many 
good  families,  and  from  the  overflow  of  commercial 
opulence  new  members  are  constantly  flocking  into 
the  profession.  It  was  well  judged  therefore  to  draw 
out  a  survey  of  their  duties  for  this  numerous  body 
of  men,  and  remind  them  that  they  should  have 
some  better  pursuit  than  that  of  partridges.  We  are 
convinced  that  if  they,  as  well  as  statesmen  and 
princes,  would  acquire  the  virtues  which  Mr.  Edge- 
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worth  inculcates,  and  act  up  to  his  instruction,  they 
might  be  an  ornament  to  themselves  and  their 
country.  It  would  require  greater  felicity  of  style  and 
argument  than  these  essays  possess  to  invite  our 
criticism  to  them :  but  we  trust  that  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  in  the  subject  will  not  want 
such  inducements  to  their  duty ;  but  be  pleased  on 
easier  terms  with  a  cheerful  communicative  writer 
who  will  give  them  abundance  of  anecdote,  and 
mingle  many  good  stories  with  his  advice. 
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1  HIS  able  and  luminous  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  two  years  ago,  was  intended  to  convey  to 
the  public  the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  author  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (9th  February, 
1810,)  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  series  of 
bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10  and  11  William  III. 
12  Anne,  and  24  George  II.  which  make  the  crimes 
of  "  privately  stealing  in  a  shop,  goods  of  the  value 
"  of  five  shillings;  or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on 
"  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
"  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies."  The 
publication  took  place  while  the  fate  of  the  bills  was 
still  depending  in  parliament.  On  the  2d  of  May,  the 
motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  capital  punishment  for  the 
larceny  in  a  dwelling-house  was  rejected  by  a  small 
majority.  Soon  after,  the  second  bill,  relating  to 
larceny  in  a  shop,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  without    a   division ;   but    its   progress   was 
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stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  one.  At  the  end  of  the  same  session,  the 
third  bill,  from  the  pressure  of  business,  was  given 
up  without  having  come  to  a  final  hearing.  The 
legislative  question  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  for 
a  time,  the  pamphlet  itself  remains  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Author's  views  and  reasonings  upon  one  branch 
of  the  criminal  law  of  our  land. 

An  argument  which  submits  to  competent  author- 
ity, does  not  immediately  forfeit,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  esteem  either  with  the  author  of  it,  or 
with  many  of  his  reflecting  readers,  who,  although 
they  delegate  their  public  voice,  reserve  their  judg- 
ment to  themselves.  In  the  present  instance,  if  the 
learned  Author  still  holds  the  same  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  justness  of  his  principles,  he  probably 
will  not  consent  to  abandon,  on  the  first  failure,  this 
attempt  to  humanize  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  the 
few  cases  where  they  appear  to  have  departed  from 
their  usual  spirit  of  a  judicious  and  temperate 
severity.  But  were  all  expectation  gone,  of  seeing 
his  proposed  improvement  carried  into  effect,  we 
should  only  be  the  more  inclined  to  bear  our  humble 
testimony  to  the  principle  of  it,  and  pay  a  few  lite- 
rary obsequies  to  a  fallen  speculation. 

By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  offences  which 
we  have  already  described  are  punishable  with 
death.  But  the  statutes  which  enjoin  that  punish- 
ment are  not  put  in  execution,  except  in  a  very  few 
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rare  examples.  From  the  records  of  the  criminal 
courts,  (Observ.  p.  11,)  we  find  that,  in  a  period  of 
seven  years,  from  1802  to  1809,  inclusive,  out  of 
508  persons,  capitally  convicted  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  67  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law ; 
these  convictions  including,  it  must  be  observed, 
every  species  of  capital  offence.  By  other  tables 
of  information  it  appears  that,  within  the  same 
period,  there  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial, 
charged  with  the  crime  of  stealing  in  dwelling- 
houses,  1013  persons  ;  of  shoplifting  859.  The 
number  of  capital  convictions  obtained  upon  these 
charges  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained :  but  of  the 
persons  so  charged,  one  only  was  executed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  criminal 
courts  at  a  recent  time ;  and  from  them  it  is  plain 
that  the  letter  of  the  penal  law,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  it,  as  to  the  statutes  already  cited,  are  as 
widely  at  variance  with  each  other  as  life  and  death 
can  be.  The  documents  that  have  been  published 
are  not  so  complete  as  could  be  wished  in  some 
other  points,  but  particularly  in  that  which  respects 
the  comparison  of  the  actual  convictions  under  each 
statute,  with  the  instances  in  which  the  penalty  has 
been  enforced.  But  by  arguing  from  the  two  general 
statements  which  we  have  just  now  given,  and 
assuming,  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that  some  pro- 
portion between  a  fourth  and  an  eighth  of  the  1872 
charged  with  those  larcenies  may  have  been  found 
guilty  of  the  capital  part,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
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law  should  seem  to  hold  its  course  of  rigour,  without 
any  violent  inequality,  against  the  more  atrocious 
crimes,  while  the  sentence  of  it  is  so  rarely  enforced 
upon  the  offences  of  capital  theft,  that  usage  has,  in 
fact,  anticipated  that  repeal  of  the  statutes  in  ques- 
tion which  it  has  been  proposed  to  the  legislature 
to  enact. 

No  one  blames  this  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  laws  of  unmeasured  and  revolting  rigour.  It 
brings  them  more  nearly  to  the  point  where  they 
ought  to  be.  It  vindicates  the  national  character; 
upholds  the  distinction  between  cruelty  and  justice ; 
and  puts  the  means  of  redress  on  better  conditions 
to  the  community.  Those  tribunals  which  have 
thought  to  keep  order  by  a  ferocious  system  of  vin- 
dictive justice,  have  forgotten  that  such  a  system 
maintained  in  vigour  must  do  away  the  dutiful  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  human  beings  ought  to 
feel  towards  the  laws  under  which  they  live ;  that 
it  must  alienate  the  humane  and  moderate,  who 
most  deserve  to  be  protected,  and  harden  the  minds 
of  a  rougher  cast  by  the  spectacle  of  sanguinary  or 
frequent  executions.  When  life  is  made  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  thing  by  the  laws  themselves,  to  what 
principle  of  human  nature  can  they  apply  for  an 
effectual  sanction  ?  It  may  be  right  to  remind  men 
who  are  for  making  thorough  work  in  the  business 
of  legislation,  that  it  is  better  that  some  evils  should 
be  endured  than  that  others  should  be  done.  All 
punishment  is  a  sore  and  painful  evil,  not  more  to 
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the  offender  than  to  the  state  which  inflicts  it.  Not 
only,  therefore,  does  it  become  a  duty  in  the  state 
to  take  care  that  the  least  measure  of  punishment 
that  is  sufficient,  be  inflicted,  but  sometimes  to 
forego  a  remedy,  which  would  put  the  common 
sense  of  humanity  and  justice  to  too  severe  a  trial. 
Laws  cannot  do  every  thing  we  might  wish,  and  we 
do  ™>ng  in  acting ■  •  if  we  thought  they  conld 
when  strained  to  it.  As  they  are  human  con- 
trivances, partial  inefficiency  cannot  be  a  heavy  re- 
proach to  them;  but  as  they  are  made  by  man 
against  man,  extreme  severity  must  be  so.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  first  duty  of  the  legislature  is  to 
give  the  citizen  protection  in  his  rights  and  pro- 
perty. Unquestionable,  however,  as  this  duty  is, 
the  performance  of  it  must  be  attempted  with  those 
abatements  and  qualifications  of  prudence,  which 
will  give  a  more  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  object, 
than  a  keen,  morose,  and  peremptory  pursuit  of  it 
at  all  hazards.  By  no  severity,  inflicted  as  well  as 
denounced,  could  crimes  ever  be  wholly  extirpated. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  therefore,  there  may  be  an 
increase  of  severity  that  is  a  useless  excess,  and 
gains  nothing  but  odium  and  obstruction  to  the 
course  of  justice.  The  true  aim  of  legal  rigour  must 
be  to  make  a  compromise  with  things  which  it  can- 
not subdue,  and  abate  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and 
outrage  so  far  as  to  render  life  tolerably  secure. 
On  this  moderated  scheme,  which  agrees  best  with 
the  imperfection  of  the  world  in  its  means  of  power, 
and   its  destiny  of  happiness,   law  may  begin   to 
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economize  in  the  evils  which  it  is  compelled  to 
employ,  and  abate  something  of  the  sternness  of  its 
retaliations  and  inflictions. 

Whether  the  three  particular  statutes  we  have  to 
consider  were  ever  meant  to  be  literally  executed 
has  been  made  a  doubt.  That  they  are  not  exe- 
cuted, is  the  fact;  and  that  they  ought  not,  is  on 
all  hands  admitted.  They  who  are  anxious  for  re- 
form, think  the  result  of  the  practice  is  right  in  the 
main,  but  desire  to  see  the  sanguinary  statutes 
abolished,  and  other  provisions  introduced  in  their 
place  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  opinions 
of  the  age,  and  more  consistent  with  the  actual 
administration  of  justice.  Their  request  does 
not  seem  very  unreasonable.  They  desire  to  have 
justice  done  according  to  the  laws  rather  than  in 
spite  of  them. 

That  lenity,  which  the  sense  and  usage  of  the 
times  have  substituted  for  a  regular  execution  of 
the  law,  is  a  benefit  upon  the  whole,  but  obtained 
at  the  price  of  many  and  great  inconveniences.  For, 
first  of  all,  in  how  many  instances  do  the  parties 
themselves,  who  have  been  sufferers,  decline  to  pro- 
secute, or  to  urge  the  prosecution,  deterred  by  the 
inordinate  hardship  of  the  fate  to  which  they  may 
by  possibility  bring  the  culprit?  The  I06S  of  pro- 
perty is  a  wrong  which  men  do  not  bear  with  very 
remarkable  patience ;  but  neither  the  goading  sense 
of  that  wrong,  nor  obedience  to  public  duty,  will  be 
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strong  enough  to  carry  men  through  the  anxieties 
of  a  capital  prosecution,  unless  they  are  rather  more 
vindictive  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  hardier  patriots 
than  can  be  expected.  Whereas  it  has  been  said 
that  sanguinary  penalties  rarely  enforced,  can  inspire 
no  terror ;  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  mistake.  They 
do  often  inspire  a  very  effectual  terror  into  the 
person  who  is  injured ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  he  is  exactly  the  proper  object  of  legal  in- 
timidation. Seldom  as  it  is  put  in  force,  the  very 
name  and  apprehension  of  the  sentence  of  death  is 
a  detriment  to  the  cause  of  justice  with  him,  how- 
ever weak  it  may  be  as  a  check  to  the  violation  of 
it  with  the  offender.  In  this  way,  severe  statutes 
become  often  a  charter  of  impunity  to  the  crimes 
which  they  were  intended  to  punish. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  prosecutor  is  found, 
whether  honest  or  vindictive ;  that  a  man  who  has 
lost  a  piece  of  cotton  from  his  shop,  or  a  few  silver 
spoons  from  his  closet,  undertakes,  with  great  labour 
and  expense  to  himself,  to  push  the  offender  to  the 
peril  of  his  life ;  we  are  only  one  step  in  advance. 
Few  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  in 
a  court  as  not  to  know  that  the  evidence  brought 
there  is  waylaid  with  the  same  scruples  which  im- 
pede the  first  movements  of  the  prosecution ;  that 
witnesses  do  not  unfrequently  appear  to  disguise 
and  withhold  the  truth,  the  whole  of  which  they 
are  sworn  to  speak,  from  the  "  dread  of  swearing 
"  away,"  how  innocently  soever,  a  man's  life,  for  a 
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matter  of  five  shillings ;  and  also  that  juries,  under 
the  same  influence  of  tenderness  towards  that  sacred 
deposit  of  life,  have  been  led  to  make  up  their  ver- 
dict by  some  other  rule  of  judgment  than  that  which 
their  oath  prescribes ;  and,  finally,  that  when  these 
several  arbitrary  corrections  have  been  applied  to 
the  law,  and  rescued  many  from  its  grasp,  the  hand 
of  justice  is  stayed  towards  others,  after  sentence 
passed,  and  when  it  is  in  the  very  act  to  strike,  by 
the  intercession,  or  the  immediate  mercy  of  the 
bench ;  so  that  the  whole  train  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceeding might  be  taken  for  an  arrangement  to  pro- 
tect the  culprit,  and  to  save  him,  if  not  from  all 
punishment,  certainly  from  that  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  appointed. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
penal  justice  by  a  mode  so  extraordinary  is  as  good 
to  the  full  for  the  present  moment,  as  it  would  be  by 
an  amended  system,  explicitly  laid  down  in  law, 
which,  however,  is  too  much  to  be  conceded,  still 
the  mode  seems  fraught  with  irregularities  and  in- 
conveniences which  it  might  be  expedient  to  correct. 
The  tone  of  lenient  and  equitable  dealing,  which  has 
made  its  way  into  our  courts,  would  be  a  more  se- 
cure and  legitimate  benefit  if  it  were  invested  with 
the  force  of  the  legislative  sanction.  We  have  it 
and  have  it  not.  It  is  only  an  equivocal  possession. 
Being  a  practice,  why  should  it  not  be  a  law?  It  is 
a  wholesome  irregularity ;  why  not  adopt  it  into  the 
public  code  ?  As  the  matter  now  is,  courts  of  justice, 
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most  contrary  to  their  true  functions,  become  the  le- 
gislative body :  for  such  they  are  when  the  law  is  to 
be  modified  by  them  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
particular  case,  according  to  measures  and  principles 
which  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  their  own 
occasional  and  recent  practice.  Most  thankfully  do 
we  acknowledge  that  English  courts  are  now  guided 
by  an  enlightened  feeling  of  what  is  upright  and 
just.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the  permanence 
of  this  spirit?  or  for  its  steady  and  uniform  tenor 
of  operation,  while  it  continues?  The  fluctuations 
that  may,  nay,  must  ensue,  from  differences  of  cha- 
racter in  the  judge  or  jury;  from  his  particular 
course  of  legal  observation,  or  his  construction  of 
what  the  public  good  requires ;  seem  far  to  exceed 
those  useful  or  passable  inequalities  which  come 
within  the  meaning  of  a  reasonable  discretion.  An 
"  ex  post  facto"  law  is  universally  held  to  be  a  griev- 
ance ;  but  are  there  not  many  of  the  objectionable 
ingredients  of  such  a  law  contained  in  a  practice 
which  leaves  it  in  the  breast  of  jurors  or  judges  to 
decide  by  what  name  the  offence  shall  be  described, 
and  to  vary  the  sentence  from  a  short  imprisonment 
to  the  loss  of  life  ?  In  this  latitude  of  power  the 
joint  interpretation  of  the  several  members  of  the 
court  does,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  make  the 
law,  for  the  immediate  case ;  an  interpretation  which 
is  quite  a  precarious  and  modern  thing,  guarded  by 
no  positive  rules  of  statute,  precedent,  or  any  other 
authentic  and  systematic  direction. 
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It  is  a  truth  we  all  believe,  that  known  and  Writ* 
ten  laws  are  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  public  order.  It  is  another,  as  little  to  be  de- 
nied, that  no  provisional  wisdom  can  draw  out  a  plan 
of  statutes  so  complete  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
lower  genera  and  species  of  crime  as  to  present  a 
definite  idea  of  the  guilt  and  measure  of  punishment 
that  shall  tally  exactly  with  the  real  case,  and  reduce 
the  whole  affair  of  justice  to  a  technical  reference  to 
the  statute-book.  A  legislative  Linnaeus  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  operose  detail  could  never  be 
carried  far  enough  for  the  end  in  view,  though  it 
might  soon  be  done  to  an  extent  which  would  cramp 
the  interests  of  justice,  and  might  lower  that  high 
sense  of  duty  and  the  superior  intelligence  which  are 
now  seen  upon  the  bench,  so  greatly  to  the  public 
benefit. 

Both  of  these  maxims  being  equally  true,  and 
perhaps,  equally  important,  it  remains  to  harmonize 
them,  and  make  them  act  together.  How  far  each 
should  be  studied  is  difficult  to  define  in  words,  and 
is  best  determined  by  the  occasion.  But  we  hope 
that  no  statesman  will  content  himself  with  standing 
exclusively  on  either  of  them  alone,  or  contend  so 
much  for  the  ascendency  of  the  one  as  virtually  to 
set  the  other  aside.  On  the  judicious  accommoda- 
tion of  conflicting  principles,  and  a  mixed  feeling  for 
different  ends,  depends  almost  every  thing  practically 
useful   in   matters  of  government   and  legislation. 
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Society  exists  by  the  union  of  restraint  and  freedom ; 
and  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  these  two  qualities 
in  every  subordinate  function  in  it.  But  those  who 
plead  for  the  expediency  of  bringing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  penal  law  more  precisely  under  the  do- 
minion of  known  restrictions,  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  encroach  too  for  on  the  freedom  of  courts,  when 
they  except  from  it  the  general  commutation  of  life 
and  death,  and  would  take  from  them  the  power  of 
pronouncing  a  sentence  which,  of  their  own  accord, 
they  forbear  to  execute  above  once  in  three  or  four 
hundred  times.  Nor  is  it  a  reform  that  threatens  to 
encumber  the  statute  law  very  grievously,  when  they 
would  select  some  of  the  chief  and  palpable  differ- 
ences which  common  sense  might  point  out,  in  the 
enormity  of  the  same  general  offence,  and  make 
those  differences  the  subject  of  a  distinct  enactment. 
In  doing  which  they  would  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  every  light  and  assistance  that  can  be  had  from  a 
review  of  what  has  been  the  practice. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  threat  of  death  is  of  use, 
under  all  the  infrequency  of  it ;  that  men  fear  what 
may  be  inflicted  be  it  ever  so  seldom.  We  may  well 
hesitate  to  admit  this ;  for,  considering  the  perverse 
and  infatuated  calculations  which  the  folly  of  a  dis- 
honest mind  is  known  to  indulge,  and  the  remote- 
ness of  the  chance  upon  any  calculation,  as  far  as 
these  statutes  are  concerned,  we  may  doubt  whether 
a  single  crime  have  been  checked  by  the  odd  exam- 
ple or  two  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  memory 
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of  the  present  house-plundering  and  shop-lifting  prac- 
tice. In  the  debate  between  villainy  and  prudence, 
such  solitary  examples  pass  perhaps  for  little  or 
nothing — if  they  are  even  remembered  at  all ;  and 
yet  the  efficacy  of  them  has  been  rated  so  highly, 
that  the  great  stress  of  the  legislative  question  has 
been  laid  upon  them.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  greater  promptitude  there  would  be  to  pursue 
the  offence,  when  the  capital  threat  was  completely 
done  away,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  nothing  would 
be  lost  to  the  laws  on  the  score  of  useful  fear.  A 
person  high  in  station,  and  whose  opinions  on  the 
whole  of  this  subject  deserve  the  greatest  deference, 
has  observed,  indeed,  that  in  the  experience  of  cri- 
minal  courts  no  unwillingness  can  be  seen  in  prose- 
cutors to  do  their  utmost  against  the  criminal.  It 
is  very  material,  however,  to  remark,  that  if  this 
observation  be  correct  still  it  can  be  made  only  on 
those  who  stir  a  prosecution  and  bring  it  into  court. 
The  many  who  accept  their  loss,  and  do  not  choose 
to  punish  themselves  by  becoming  prosecutors,  are 
not  seen  in  that  place. 

But — there  is  danger  in  every  change.  The  salu- 
tary mistrust  of  innovation  is  a  feeling  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  impaired.  Let  every  change  that  is 
proposed  bring  with  it  the  strongest  credentials ;  let 
it  be  shewn  to  be  not  only  good  in  the  design,  but 
safe  by  its  agreement  with  what  we  already  enjoy. 
It  may  be  good  in  the  abstract ;  but  not  for  us :  we 
may  have  prejudices  or  interests  of  another  kind, 
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which  may  be  shocked  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
benefit.  But  what  is  there  in  all  this  caution  which 
is  not  fully  secured  in  the  amendment  before  us? 
That  amendment  goes  to  establish,  by  the  legislature, 
what  is  already  adopted  by  a  precarious  practice. 
The  previous  dispositions  of  men  and  things,  which 
are  wanted  for  the  sober  conduct  of  every  improve- 
ment, are  here  all  in  being  already;  in  the  very 
same  persons  and  functions  that  are  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  change.  And  although  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether 
we  hold  a  benefit  by  a  law,  or  a  custom  against 
a  law;  by  a  sufferance,  or  a  sanction;  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  preferring  the  direct  and  unequivocal 
assurance  of  the  public  faith  in  a  declaratory  law  as 
the  best  basis  for  a  beneficial  practice. 

If,  for  nothing  else,  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  it  appears  desirable  that  the  law  should  be 
altered.  Are  we  safe  when  jurors,  who  are  to  bear  a 
part  in  doing  justice,  are  laid  under  a  temptation  to 
violate  and  elude  the  strongest  pledge  of  it  ?  If,  in 
the  zeal  of  their  humanity,  they  have  returned  ver- 
dicts, as  they  often  have,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  their  oath,  we  must  point  to  the  law 
for  corrupting  its  own  spring.  This  is  done,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  mercy;  and  the  casuistry  of  the 
virtues  is  not  so  bad  as  perjury  that  is  wilful  or 
corrupt.  But  the  wiser  method  would  be,  to  relieve 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  occasion  of  chicaning 
between  their  duties,  and  lay  the  way  of  mercy  more 
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open  to  them,  since  they  will  break  the  fences  to 
get  at  it. 

Some  remarkable  evidence  of  this  evil  is  given  by 
Sir  S.  Romilly  in  a  note  subjoined  to  his  pamphlet, 
from  which  we  shall  make  an  extract  or  two. 

"In  the  year  1781-2,  which  was  only  thirty-two  years 
after  the  act  of  King  William,  and  only  sixteen  after  the 
act  of  Queen  Anne,  a  period  during  which  there  had 
scarcely  been  any  sensible  diminution  in  the  value  of 
money,  it  appears  from  the  sessions  papers  that,  of  thirty- 
three  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  pri- 
vately in  shops,  warehouses,  or  stables,  goods  to  the  value 
of  five  shillings  and  upwards,  only  one  was  convicted, 
twelve  were  acquitted,  and  twenty  were  found  guilty  of 
the  theft,  but  the  things  stolen  were  found  to  be  worth  less 
than  five  shillings.  Of  fifty-two  persons  tried  in  the  same 
year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  in  dwelling-houses, 
money,  or  other  property,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
only  six  were  convicted,  twenty-three  were  acquitted,  and 
twenty-three  were  convicted  of  the  larceny,  but  saved  from 
a  capital  punishment  by  the  jury  stating  the  stolen  property 
to  be  of  less  value  than  forty  shillings.  In  the  following 
years  the  numbers  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those 
in  the  year  1731. 

"  Some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  about  this  time  are 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what 
casuistry  the  jury  could  have  been  reconciled  to  their 
verdict.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  of  them. — 
Elizabeth  Hobbs  was  tried  in  September  1782,  for  stealing 
in  a  dwelling-house  one  broad  piece,  two  guineas,  two  half 
guineas,  and  forty-four  shillings,  in  money.  She  confessed 
the  fact,  and  the  jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the 
money  stolen  was  worth  only  thirty-nine  shillings.  Mary 
Bradley,  in  May  1732,  was   indicted  for  stealing  in  a 
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dwelling-house,  lace  which  she  had  offered  to  sell  for 
twelve  guineas,  and  for  which  she  had  refused  to  take 
eight  guineas ;  the  jury,  however,  who  found  her  guilty, 
found  the  lace  to  be  worth  no  more  than  thirty-nine  shil- 
lings. William  Sherrington,  in  October  1732,  was  indicted 
for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  which  he  had  actu- 
actually  sold  for  1/.  5*.  and  the  jury  found  that  they  were 
worth  only  4*.  lOd. 

"  In  the  case  of  Michael  Allom,  indicted  in  February 
1733,  for  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  forty-three  dozen 
pairs  of  stockings,  value  31. 10*.  It  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  sold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a  half,  to  a  witness 
who  was  produced  on  the  trial,  and  yet  the  jury  found  him 
guilty  of  stealing  what  was  only  of  the  value  of  4$.  lOd. 
In  another  case,  that  of  George  Dawson  and  Joseph  Hitch, 
also  indicted  in  February  1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two 
prisoners,  in  company  together  at  the  same  time,  stole  the 
same  goods  privately  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found  one 
guilty  to  the  amount  of  4*.  lOd.  and  the  other  to  the 
amount  of  5s.  that  is,  that  the  same  goods  were  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  of  different  values.  This  monstrous  pro- 
ceeding is  accounted  for  by  finding  that  Dawson,  who  was 
capitally  convicted,  had  been  tried  before  at  the  same  ses- 
sions for  a  similar  offence,  and  had  been  convicted  of  steal- 
ing to  the  amount  only  of  4*.  lOd.  The  jury  seem  to  have 
thought,  that  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence 
once,  he  was  not  entitled  to  it  a  second  time,  or  in  other 
words,  that  having  once  had  a  pardon  at  their  hands,  he 
had  no  further  claims  upon  their  mercy." — pp.  66,  67. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  we  are  reciting  here  the 
verdicts  of  a  former  time.  As  the  bench,  then,  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  applying  for,  or  exercising  the 
prerogative  of  mercy,  the  jury  must  have  felt  that  it 
rested  almost  entirely  with  them  to  decide  upon  the 
prisoner's  rate.     The  general  lenity  of  the  judge  has 
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now  superseded  a  good  deal  of  their  extra-official 
service.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are  still 
ready  in  many  cases  of  lighter  guilt,  to  save  the  cri- 
minal by  a  forced  mitigation  of  their  verdict,  rather 
than  make  over  the  whole  of  the  act  of  grace  to 
another  quarter.  In  the  little  that  we  have  seen 
ourselves,  such  appears  to  have  been  their  leaning. 
The  fact  is  probable  in  itself.  And  many  who  speak 
from  larger  and  legal  experience  affirm  it.  To  recall 
juries  therefore  to  their  precise  duty,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  one  inducement  to  swerve  from  it  taken 
away. 

By  whatever  cause  the  jurisprudence  of  the  coun- 
try is  turned  afloat,  the  discredit  and  evil  conse- 
quence of  it  are  apparent ;  but  they  are  the  worst 
when  the  supreme  officer  of  justice  bears  himself  an 
unsteady  hand.  Yet  it  has  occurred  that  criminals 
have  been  tried  for  one  and  the  same  offence  in 
which  they  were  equally  concerned,  and  went  hand 
in  hand,  but  being  tried  by  different  judges  have 
learnt  that  equal  guilt  is  by  no  means  sure  of  re- 
ceiving equal  punishment.  A  case  in  illustration  of 
this  is  given  (Observ.  p.  18.)  with  the  names  of  the 
judges  and  the  circuit ;  so  strong  a  case  indeed  that 
we  shall  not  quote  it  in  words :  but  the  result  was, 
that  without  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  act,  or  the 
character,  of  the  two  criminals,  one  was  sentenced 
to  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  the  other,  who  came 
before  a  different  judge  at  the  next  assizes,  was 
transported.     Choosing  rather  to  draw  a  veil  over 
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the  particular  case,  as  it  is  a  recent  one,  we  take  the 
right  of  alluding  to  it  so  far  as  to  urge,  that  since  no 
rectitude  or  purity  of  intention  in  the  wisest  men 
will  guide  them  to  think  and  decide  alike,  the  legis- 
lature is  bound  to  come  forward  in  aid  of  their  du- 
ties, and  grant  them  the  benefit  of  instructions  to 
act  by.  While  the  other  courts  have  a  fixed  usage, 
a  doctrine,  or  a  body  of  precedents  to  enable  them 
to  interpret  what  the  law  says,  or  supply  what  it 
does  not  say,  with  some  kind  of  system  and  order ; 
the  criminal  courts  that  are  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  three  extreme  penal  statutes  we  are  con- 
sidering, have  at  this  day  neither  compass  nor  meri- 
dian to  steer  by,  but  are  tossed  between  a  rigid  law 
and  a  lax  practice,  and  all  the  chasm  between,  filled 
up  with  varieties  of  anomalous  judgments,  mitiga- 
tions, equitable  abuses,  and  cross  examples;  the 
theory  and  principle  of  which  are  no  where  re- 
corded, having  vanished  with  the  circuit,  or  the 
judge  who  acted  upon  them.  Where  the  king's 
highway  ends,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to  strike  out 
upon  the  common,  we  know  what  a  choice  of  tracks 
are  always  to  be  seen  to  perplex  the  traveller  who 
has  his  way  to  seek,  and  people  are  agreed  that  a 
few  finger  posts  would  be  a  clear  improvement.  A 
new  judge  in  a  criminal  court,  who  has  to  administer 
the  acts  of  10  and  11  William  III.  and  12  Anne,  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation;  and  the  reasons  are 
not  very  obvious,  why  the  legislature  should  decline 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  open  country  he  has  to  travel, 
leaving  him  wholly  to  rely  on  his  own  sense. 
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And  so  much  for  the  considerations  that  prevail 
with  us  for  the  expediency  of  repealing  these  sta- 
tutes, and  declaring  the  law  anew  more  explicitly,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

But  as  the  author  has  taken  something  of  a  wider 
range  in  his  remarks,  which  were  only  preliminary  to 
the  debate  upon  the  direct  question,  we  ought,  per- 
haps, to  extend  our  line  a  little  further,  to  notice 
some  of  his  general  or  collateral  topics. 

If  in  an  argument,  which  has  raised  the  opinion 
we  had  entertained  before  of  the  author's  energy  and 
sagacity  of  mind,  there  be  any  thing  we  could  wish 
to  see  altered,  it  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  more 
favour  than  we  think  is  due  to  a  plausible  theory 
which  professes  to  punish,  according  to  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  offence.  Law  and  ethics,  friendly  as 
they  are  to  each  other,  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be 
brought  into  so  strict  a  union.  Although  the  laws 
are  in  the  mass,  a  promulgation  of  moral  duty,  and 
to  some  men  the  only  code  of  duty ;  yet  after  all, 
they  are  apt  to  be  very  indifferent  moralists,  because 
while  they  teach  men  to  abstain  from  rapine,  theft, 
and  violence,  their  chief  design,  at  least  in  all  great 
and  populous  states  it  must  be  so,  is  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  civil  welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  rights  of  those  who  may  suffer  injury, 
more  than  the  conscience  of  those  who  may  do  it. 
Here  is  a  wide  difference  then  in  the  object  of  law 
and  morals. 
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Again,  the  depravity  of  some  crimes  is  on  a  par 
with  the  inconvenience  of  them.  They  pour  forth 
all  their  poison  on  the  world,  and  are  immoralities 
and  nuisances,  at  once,  in  the  same  degree.  But  in 
others  there  is  no  common  measure  between  the 
public  detriment  of  the  action,  and  the  demerit  of 
the  doer  of  it :  and  in  this  respect  the  private  and 
the  political  ethics  will  vary. 

Nay,  harsh  as  it  may  sound,  the  artificial  law  of 
society,  and  the  natural  law,  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  judge  of  the  same  actions  on  principles  directly 
opposite,  and  with  the  best  reason  for  it.  What  is 
there  that  can  extenuate  a  crime  more  in  the  eye  of 
nature,  than  if  it  be  done  under  a  strong  and  general 
temptation ;  and  if  it  be  easy  to  commit,  and  hard  to 
be  discovered  ?  Yet  these  are  the  very  circumstances 
which,  in  the  abstract  view  of  the  penal  law,  become 
aggravations.  It  undertakes  to  check  something 
that  is  amiss :  temptations,  inducements,  and  facilities 
only  irritate  it,  therefore,  to  more  rigorous  coercion. 
It  has  to  deal  with  a  numerous  host  of  petty  enor- 
mities which  could  never  be  pursued  in  the  detail 
one  by  one ;  but  since  upon  the  whole  they  make 
a  serious  invasion  on  the  public,  it  is  obliged  to  arm 
itself  with  the  greater  terrors,  to  keep  them  down 
by  the  compendious  policy  of  severe  example:  a 
policy  which  is  just,  because  it  is  necessary,  and  does 
the  thing  intended  with  the  least  expense  of  human 
suffering. 
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Sir  8.  Romilly  has  drawn  a  contrast  between  the 
unequal  measures  of  guilt  and  punishment  in  the 
case  of  a  guardian  who  steals  the  property  of  his 
ward,  and  a  shop-lifter  who  takes  a  few  yards  of  lace 
or  ribbon,  and  nothing  can  be  more  defective  than 
our  law,  if  these  crimes  ought  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  comparative  deserts. 

The  violation  of  a  guardian's  trust  is  certainly  a 
crime  of  such  a  kind  as  infinitely  to  surpass  the  every- 
day matter  of  the  annals  of  larceny.  But  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper  to  make  a  new  adjustment  of  the 
laws  between  these  two  offences,  still  we  could  by 
no  means  consent  to  make  the  moral  scale  the  rule 
of  punishment  for  them.  Without  refining  too  much, 
these  objections  to  it  seem  valid.  Breach  of  trust 
in  a  guardian  is  not  likely  to  be  common.  He  is 
a  selected  person ;  and  the  selection  almost  ensures 
the  trust.  If  the  opportunity  to  offend  be  great,  so 
is  the  chance  of  detection;  and  flagrant,  unpitied 
shame,  the  consequence.  These  are  checks  to  every 
one;  but  most  powerful  in  a  rank  of  life,  where 
character  is  the  great  stake:  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  these  causes,  the  villainy  is  fettered ;  and 
when  it  breaks  out,  punished  too ;  so  that  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  positive  law  is  so  much  the  less. 

It  would  not  then  be  a  preposterous  lenity  in  the 
law,  but  a  wise  and  equitable  temperament  of  its 
power  towards  the  several  interests  it  has  in  charge, 
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to  vary  its  penalties  according  to  some  closer  con- 
struction of  what  it  ought  to  do,  than  can  be  drawn 
from  an  estimate  either  of  the  pecuniary  amount,  or 
the  intrinsic  turpitude  of  the  theft.  Penal  sanctions 
are  only  auxiliary  to  the  other  restraints  by  which 
men  are  governed :  and  we  must  forget,  that  such 
restraints  are  in  being,  before  we  can  proceed  to 
pair  crimes  and  penalties  together  by  any  scheme  of 
mathematical  ratio. 

The  primary  social  restraints  which  exist  indepen- 
dently of  law,  and  contain  in  them  the  best  spirit  of 
society,  will  always  deserve  to  have  the  appeal  first 
made  to  them,  wherever  they  can  be  supposed  to  act 
with  any  force  at  all ;  and  to  have  their  paramount 
value  acknowledged  on  the  face  of  the  statute  book ; 
first,  by  its  declining  to  take  the  cause  out  of  their 
cognizance ;  or  next,  by  shewing  itself  unwilling  to 
stigmatize  the  failure  of  their  authority,  by  tendering 
in  their  place  the  grosser  and  more  shocking  kinds  of 
punishment.  And  as  laws,  when  they  are  once  made, 
ought  to  be  executed  with  unrelenting  impartiality 
between  man  and  man,  it  seems  the  more  necessary  to 
provide  in  making  them,  not  to  tarnish  the  better 
orders  and  motives  of  society.  On  this  account,  how- 
ever we  may  detest  the  guardian  who  defrauds  his  ward, 
or  the  governor  who  plunders  a  province,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  them  tried  under  a  statute  of  larceny ; 
or  read  their  names  among  the  convicts  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  on  board  the  hulks,  or  in  a  penitentiary 
house. 
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But  we  have  been  opposing  an  idea  of  criminal 
law  concerning  which  we  are  not  certain  whether 
it  be  really  adopted  by  the  author,  or  only  employed 
by  him  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  in  a  turn  of 
his  controversy  with  Dr.  Paley,  whose  whole  doctrine 
on  crimes  and  punishments  he  has  endeavoured  to 
refute. 

It  may  be  officious,  and  not  perfectly  safe  for  us 
to  step  in  between  two  such  disputants,  and  try  to 
make  their  differences  appear  not  quite  so  great  as 
one  of  them  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  by  the  very 
exact  and  elaborate  refutation  of  his  opponent,  which 
he  has  attempted :  and  yet  only  to  hint  a  belief  of 
this  kind  would  be  less  respectful  than  to  state  the 
grounds  of  it :  which  we  shall  therefore  do  as 
briefly  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Paley*  is  the  advocate  of  a  system  which 
"  assigns  capital  punishments  to  many  kinds  of 
"  offences,  but  inflicts  it  only  upon  a  few  examples 
"  of  each  kind."  In  this  view  he  includes  the  great 
body  of  our  capital  statutes  collectively;  many  of 
which,  or  rather  most  of  them  were,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  and  still  continue  to  be  executed, 
frequently  enough  to  make  the  dread  of  the  law  very 
sensibly  felt.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  crimes  the 
most  atrocious,  as  murders,  rapes,  burning  of  houses, 
and  forgeries ;  but  also  of  sheepstealing,  horsestealing* 

a  Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  c.  9. 
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burglaries,  and  highway  robberies,  which  are  punished 
with  death  in  a  number  of  instances  sufficient  for  an 
operative  example.  What  is  the  kind  of  proportion, 
we  can  learn  only  by  a  rude  estimate,  of  which  the 
elements  are,  that  out  of  528  persons  capitally  con- 
victed for  crimes  of  every  description,  about  an  eighth 
suffered  the  sentence ;  but  since  there  are  included 
in  this  account  the  convictions  for  larceny,  which  pro- 
bably made  up  half  of  the  whole,  whereas  only  one 
execution  for  larceny  took  place ;  it  follows  that  the 
grants  of  mercy  for  other  crimes  must  have  been  in 
a  much  lower  proportion  than  that  general  average 
would  indicate,  and  perhaps  did  not  exceed  three 
cases  out  of  four.  The  whole  balance  of  the  calcula- 
tion is  deranged  by  the  single  article  of  the  larcenies 
being  included ;  on  one  side  they  double  the  convic- 
tions, while  on  the  fatal  side  of  the  account  there  is 
only  a  unit  to  be  added  for  them. 

Now  had  the  question  been  put  to  Dr.  Paley, 
whether  he  would  defend  a  statute  which  creates 
a  capital  theft,  with  the  condition  of  the  sentence 
being  almost  universally  remitted ;  it  is  clear  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  principles  that  he  would 
have  given  his  voice  for  the  repeal  of  that  mockery 
of  legal  terror.  In  his  system  there  was  some 
moderate  proportion  between  the  frequency  of  exe- 
cuting, and  remitting  the  law.  The  fact  as  he  took 
it  and  has  expressed  it,  supposes  the  ratio  to  be  one 
to  ten:    which,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of 

adventurers  in  crime,  will  not  make  such  a  tempting 

• 
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"  lottery,"  as  every  one  must  allow  is  now  open  for 
speculators  upon  the  property  of  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses.  Dr.  Paley's  work  was  written  about  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  much 
more  steadily  inflicted,  even  upon  the  larcenies  in 
question,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  by  refer- 
ring to  his  expressions,  which  are  of  this  sort, — 
"  By  this  expedient,  few  actually  suffer  death,  whilst 
"  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
**  many. — The  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken 
"  advantage  of — The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  as 
"  far  as  the  purposes  of  restraint  and  intimidation 
M  permit ;" — we  may  be  satisfied  he  never  meant 
that  crimes  which  are  committed  every  day,  should 
be  intimidated  by  a  threat  to  be  put  in  force  once  in 
six  or  seven  years.  In  short,  he  defends  sanguinary 
statutes,  as  useful,  according  to  a  certain  standard  of 
mixed  severity  and  relaxation  which  he  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote ;  that  standard  cannot  be  pre- 
tended to  exist  in  the  present  argument — the  con- 
clusion is  undeniable,  that  his  authority  is  so  far 
from  being  opposed  to  the  immediate  motion  which 
Sir  S.  Romilly  was  about  to  make  in  parliament, 
that  it  might  fairly  have  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  it. 

But  on  the  extent  of  discretionary  power,  in 
general,  which  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal 
court,  these  two  authors  differ  beyond  all  hope  of 
reconciliation.  Dr.  Paley  had  no  conception  of  a 
dispensing  power  which  was  to  contravene  a  statute : 
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but  he  has  taken  the  side  of  latitude,  as  Sir  S. 
Romilly  does  of  strictness.  The  one  would  make 
the  judge  the  intuitive  arbitrator  of  the  law;  the 
other  would  make  the  legislature  the  virtual  judge : 
or  to  use  his  own  forcible  language,  the  law  should 
be  the  rule,  the  relaxation  of  it  the  exception. 
Upon  the  abstract  question  we  feel  little  doubt  in  em- 
bracing it  as  a  safer  principle  to  narrow  rather  than 
to  enlarge  the  commission  of  a  judge,  and  to  frame 
the  laws  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be,  not  with 
literal,  but  substantial  exactness,  a  known,  steady, 
and  immutable  rule.  A  loose  administration  of  law 
contradicts  the  first  notions  we  have  of  justice,  which 
no  man  ever  thought  of  but  as  something  uniform 
and  fixed.  Take  this  character  from  the  law,  and 
however  it  may  inspire  dread,  it  certainly  will  not 
command  respect. 

At  the  same  time,  for  every  purpose  of  practical 
improvement,  we  should  think  it  the  best  policy 
to  put  the  question,  both  as  to  discretionary  power, 
and  every  other  arrangement,  on  each  measure,  step 
by  step:  otherwise  the  best  general  principles  may 
only  mislead  us,  as  none  stumble  oftener  than  those 
who  are  constantly  looking  at  the  stars. 

It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1808  that  the 
offence  of  taking  privately  from  the  person  above  the 
value  of  twelvepence  was  punishable  with  death.  So 
it  was  before  the  conquest ;  only  there  was  a  ransom, 
and  he  who  could  pay  it  saved  his  life.     But  in  the 
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time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  made  strictly  capital,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy; 
and  then  neither  ransom  nor  learning  would  do. 
During  many  a  reign,  and  after  the  value  of  that 
sum  was  shrunk  to  nothing,  we  continued  in  love 
with  the  old  Saxon  denomination,  and  men  were 
executed  according  to  those  antediluvian  compa- 
risons of  life  against  money,  or  saved  by  the  sovereign 
mercy  of  the  court.  b  Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  justly 
complained,  that  while  every  thing  else  was  risen  in 
its  nominal  value,  and  become  dearer,  the  life  of  man 
had  continually  grown  cheaper.  Still  we  adhered 
to  the  constitutions  of  Athelstan,  till  Sir  S.  Romilly 
had  the  courage  to  make  a  stand  against  him,  and 
obtained  a  repeal  of  his  life-appraisement.  But  it 
must  be  observed  also,  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Paley, 
that  he  has  written  most  forcibly  in  behalf  of  the 
same  reform.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  laid  his 
finger  upon  the  very  law  at  which  Sir  S.  Romilly  began 
his  work  of  improvement ;  and  as  we  have  had  to 
remark  upon  the  opinions  in  which  these  two  dis- 
tinguished persons  differ,  our  readers  may  not  be 
sorry  to  know  that  there  are  also  some  points  of 
agreement  between  them. 

The  question  on  the  necessity  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  general  is  by  no  means  involved  in  the 
legislative  measure  which  this  pamphlet  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  and  recommend.     The   laws 

b  Blackstone,  book  iv.  17.  See  a  pamphlet,  "England's  Wants," 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  1668.  Obs  .: 
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which  make  certain  kinds  of  small  theft  death,  but 
are  not  executed,  it  may  be  fit  to  repeal  simply  on 
the  ground  of  their  non-execution,  or  of  their  exces- 
sive and  disproportioned  rigour.  But  the  clearest 
reasons  for  revising  such  laws  are  placed  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  the  perils  of  that  vast 
speculation,  whether  death  might  not  be  left  out  of 
the  penal  code  altogether.  The  author  has  not 
declared  himself  in  any  positive  terms  upon  this 
bold  theory,  nor  given  any  cause  to  believe,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  that  he  is  a  convert  to  it.  The  avowal 
of  such  a  theory  would  certainly  have  created  a 
greater  opposition  to  the  measure  he  had  in  hand ; 
and  therefore  his  silence  may  pass  for  caution  with 
those  who  like  to  improve  to  the  utmost  every  cir- 
cumstance in  a  debate,  and  find  more  meaning  in 
a  speech  or  pamphlet  than  lies  open  to  view.  But 
we  frankly  own  that  this  pamphlet  does  not  bring 
the  subject  before  us ;  a  few  ambiguous  intimations 
in  it  of  a  leaning  towards  a  milder  system  of  penal 
law,  may  only  be  expressive  of  that  humane  feeling 
which  will  prompt  many  to  indulge  a  wish  for  more 
than  they  seriously  think  possible  to  be  done  in  less- 
ening the  ills  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  cheap  gra- 
tifications of  every  good  mind,  and  of  the  wisest 
too,  before  it  has  strictly  compared  its  ends  and 
means  together.  Yet,  since  the  subject  has  been 
started,  and  in  connexion  with  the  pamphlet,  both 
by  those  who  favoured  the  bills  to  which  it  was 
a  prelude,  and  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  them, 
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we  shall  not  digress  very  far,  if  we  propose  a  few 
hasty  observations  upon  it. 

They  who  speak  as  if  they  were  for  trying  the 
experiment  of  a  bloodless  code  of  laws ;  if  they  should 
feel  any  scruple  in  taking  the  hazard  of  the  theory 
upon  their  own  wisdom,  may  avail  themselves  of 
some  great  names,  Beccaria,  Voltaire,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine,  as  authorities  for  it.  They  are 
all  foreigners,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  vulgar  taste  in 
many  of  our  speculators  at  home  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  other  countries,  as  we  do  their  fashions  ; 
while  the  corps  who  have  to  officiate  in  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country,  carry  their  prejudices  as  far 
the  other  way.  The  right  method  would  be  to  take 
foreign  examples  and  opinions,  as  hints  to  be  con- 
sulted, with  this  specific  caution,  that  however  strong 
in  the  general  principles  of  reason,  a  stranger  may 
seem  to  be,  the  case  of  our  own  country  is  not 
before  him. 

The  Marquis  Beccaria  argues  thus  :  —  "  The 
"  sovereign  power  in  the  magistrate  or  laws  is  coni- 
"  posed  of  those  portions  of  personal  liberty  which  the 
u  individual  gives  up  to  the  state,  that  he  may  live 
"  under  it :  he  makes  the  best  bargain  he  can,  and 
"  sacrifices  only  the  smallest  portion  of  his  stock.  The 
"  sovereign  therefore  can  have  no  right  over  the  life  of 
"  a  citizen — a  right  we  may  be  sure  he  never  parted 
"  with.     Besides,  the  citizen  has  no  right  over  his 
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"  own  life,  and  therefore  cannot,  if  he  wished,  give 
"  it  to  another c." 

The  subtilty  of  this  argument  may  perhaps 
entangle  those  who  yet  would  never  be  governed  by 
it.  When  laws  are  really  to  be  made,  we  hope  that 
statesmen  will  follow  their  unphilosophical  sense,  in 
making  them  at  once  merciful  and  effective ;  and  that 
they  will  employ  the  obvious  means  to  counteract 
crimes,  without  waiting  to  know  whether  those 
means  are  included  in  some  clause  of  the  surrender 
made  to  the  public  in  the  original  compact — a  com- 
pact which  we  highly  revere,  though  we  have  never 
been  able  to  interpret  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  articles  contained  in  it. 

But  there  is  a  fault  in  the  argument  of  the  humane 
philosopher  which  vitiates  it  even  as  an  exercise  of 
ingenious  speculation.  When  men  are  supposed  to 
negociate  originally  with  the  state,  they  do  it  as 
innocent  persons ;  they  surrender  something,  to 
obtain,  what  ?  protection  as  honest  men,  certainly ; 
not  license  to  do  wrong.     Were   they  making   a 

c  His  words  are,  "  Qual  puo  essere  il  diritto,  che  si  attribuiscono 
"  gli  uomini  di  trucidare  i  loro  simili  ?  Non  certamente  quello, 
"  da  cui  risultano  la  sovranita  e  le  leggi.  Esse  non  sono  che  una 
"  somma  di  minime  porzioni  della  privata  liberta  di  ciascimo.— 
"  Chi  e  mai  colui,  che  abbia  voluto  lasciare  ad  altri  nomini  Y  arbi- 
"  trio  di  ucciderlo  ?  Come  mai  nel  minimo  sagrificio  dclla  liberta 
"  di  ciascuno  vi  puo  essere  quello  del  mossimo  tra  tutt'  i  beni,  la 
'•  vita  ?"  Dei  Delitt.  &c.  $.  xvi. 
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treaty  for  theft  and  murder,  the  state  would  raise  its 
demands  upon  them,  far  beyond  the  minime  porziani ; 
it  would  hardly  admit  them  to  treat  except  with  a 
cord  about  their  neck ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
it  could  hold  no  correspondence  with  them  in  that 
character.  In  a  word,  crimes  cannot  be  favoured 
in  the  conditions  of  a  compact,  the  two  parties  in 
which  are  leagued  together  expressly  against  crimes : 
and  if  they  are  united  for  a  just  purpose,  the  power 
and  discretion  of  the  confederacy  are  justly  exerted 
to  obtain  it. 

His  lively  commentator  (Monsieur  Voltaire)  writes 
upon  the  subject  in  another  style :  "  It  is  high  time," 
he  says,  "  to  tell  the  world  that  a  man  who  is  hanged 
"  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  that  punishments  which 
"  were  intended  for  the  good  of  society,  should  be 
"  useful  to  society.  It  is  plain  that  twenty  stout 
u  robbers,  condemned  to  the  public  works,  serve  the 
"  state  by  their  punishment ;  whereas  when  they 
"  are  put  to  death,  they  benefit  nobody  but  the 
"  executioner." 

But  with  Monsieur  Voltaire's  leave,  the  poor 
wretch  who  is  brought  to  such  an  end,  may  be  good 
for  many  things,  and  among  others  to  shew  how  ill 
a  philosopher  may  reason  upon  him.  He  may  be 
good  to  save  his  fellows  from  the  same  fete,  and  the 
life  and  property  of  honest  men  besides.  "  Stat  magrri 
"  nominis  umbra."   If  he  cannot  beat  hemp,  or  repair 
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the   fortifications,   he   may   teach   hundreds  to   be 

honest  and  industrious,  and  that  is  no  small  use  in 
a  man  whether  living  or  dead, 


« 


fungi  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi." 


Before  laws  are  made  or  unmade  on  the  principle 
of  being  useful  to  the  state,  we  ought  to  have 
good  definitions  of  €tre  utile,  servir,  &c.  and  know 
whether  those  phrases  always  mean  work  done  with 
a  spade  or  a  mallet.  For  anxious  as  we  are  to  have 
it  tried  whether  more  humanity  may  not  be  in- 
fused into  the  English  laws,  we  shall  never  think  of 
enlarging  upon  the  funds  that  may  be  raised  by 
convict  labour.  Life  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
either  taken  or  spared  on  such  considerations. 

The  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  acquired  the 
reputation  of  great  tenderness  for  human  life  by 
a  code  of  laws  which  contained  no  one  capital 
punishment.  Her  predecessor  Elizabeth  had  ordered 
justice  to  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  Eliza- 
beth promised  that  no  one  should  be  put  to  death 
during  her  reign,  and  Voltaire  says  she  kept  her 
word.  d  But  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  her 
clemency,  and  the  historian's  exactness,  there  were 
many  examples  to  the  contrary ;  not  to  mention 
torture,  and  other  cruel  punishments  worse  than 
death,  during  her  time.     The  edicts  of  a  despotic 

d  See  Cox's  Account  of  Russia.     Penal  Code. 
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government  are  one  thing,  its  practice  another ;  and 
Sir  William  Blackstone  seems  to  have  put  too  much 
faith  in  them  when  he  described,  as  he  has  done 
with  some  encomiums,  the  total  abolition  of  legal 
bloodshed  under  this  princess,  who  yet  was  the 
most  benevolent  and  forbearing  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia. 

The  constitutions  of  Catherine  profess  a  deliberate 
abhorrence  of  taking  away  human  life,  which  is  ill 
supported  by  the  events  of  her  reign.  She  has 
condescended  to  transcribe  into  her  Instructions  for 
for  the  Compilement  of  the  Russian  Code  many  of 
the  sentiments  of  Beccaria,  retaining  his  very  words 
in  her  imperial  homilies.  We  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, that  her  extracts  from  his  essay  are  most  ju- 
diciously chosen ;  for  while  she  adopts  his  arguments 
against  the  use  of  death  as  a  punishment,  upon  the 
account  of  its  being  less  efficacious  on  the  public 
feeling,  than  a  more  prolonged  state  of  suffering ; 
she  omits  every  thing  he  has  said  respecting  the 
original  compact,  and  limitations  of  the  sovereign 
right,  arising  from  it,  as  doctrines  not  equally  good 
to  be  taught  in  all  countries  e. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  borrow  a 

*  The  imitation  of  a  transcriber  will  be  seen  by  reading  cap.  1 6. 
dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene ;  and  sect.  4.  art.  10.  in  the  "  Instructions 
"  pour  dresser  la  Code  de  Russie." — We  have  some  doubt  as  to 
the  dates,  but  believe  that  Beccaria's  work  was  published  before 
that  of  the  empress. 
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precedent  of  lenity  from  the  example  of  a  despotic 
government ;  and  as  Russia  stands  indebted  to  the 
older  states  of  Europe  for  her  arts  and  manners, 
it  would  be  a  splendid  compensation  if  she  could 
give  them  a  model  of  jurisprudence  in  return.  But 
the  phenomenon  is  too  wonderful  to  be  easily  be- 
lieved. An  empire  which  only  the  other  day  was 
still  "  in  the  woods,"  can  hardly  have  become  per- 
fect so  soon  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences. 
And  what  is  the  report  of  travellers  as  to  the  tried 
value  of  the  code  of  Catherine  ?  It  is  going  daily 
into  disuse.  Or  who  will  vouch  for  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  truly  administered  even  in  her  own 
life-time?  Does  her  personal  character  permit  us 
to  suppose  it  ?  Is  arbitrary  power  so  faithful  to  the 
popular  principles  which  it  is  known  to  assert  in  its 
official  decrees  and  manifestos  ?  Or  does  it  not  hold 
a  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  in  favour  of 
severity  when  occasion  requires  ?  But  be  it  so  that 
this  merciful  code  was  actually  administered,  which 
it  might  very  well  be,  where  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  alleged  against  the  criminal  than  his  crime: 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  report  from  the  fifty 
provinces  of  the  empire,  whether  men  were  at  ease 
in  their  rights  and  property,  safe  in  their  homes,  and 
slept  securely  under  the  superintendence  of  this  in- 
dulgent system.  Before  we  send  a  decimvirate  of 
English  lawyers  to  transcribe  the  imperial  code  at 
Moscow,  it  would  be  right  to  ascertain  whether 
it  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  country  which 
gave  it  birth.     If  to  these  suspicions,  wo  add,  that, 
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although  in  Russia,  death  is  nominally  not  the 
punishment,  it  often  ensues  from  the  mode  in  which 
other  punishments  are  inflicted,  we  shall  have  little 
cause  to  envy  them  their  plan  of  criminal  law.  Will 
humanity  find  her  heart  much  relieved  by  turning 
from  an  execution  to  the  sanguinary  inflictions  of  the 
knoot,  or  the  slow  deaths  that  make  up  the  eternal 
living  obituary  of  the  Siberian  mines  ?  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  one  of  the  most  suspicious  benefits  of 
despotic  power,  is  a  pretence  to  make  wrongs  be- 
tween man  and  man  of  easy  atonement.  This 
plausible  lenity  may  be  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  more  anxiously  defended ;  or 
it  may  be  a  compromise  of  policy  to  be  remiss  in 
avenging  the  mutual  wrongs  of  the  subject,  and 
severe  in  its  own  cause;  for  however  cheap  penal 
justice  may  have  been  in  Russia  for  private  injury, 
in  no  country  have  offences  against  the  state  or 
the  sovereign  been  visited  with  more  signal  and 
unceremonious  rigour.  Upon  the  whole  we  ex- 
pect to  receive  little  assistance  in  the  amendment 
of  English  law  from  a  study  of  the  Muscovian 
pandects. 

Whatever  the  law  chooses  to  make  a  punishment, 
becomes  so  in  fact,  is  the  maxim f  of  Montesquieu, 
and  copied  also  into  the  Instructions  of  the  empress. 
Montesquieu  however  was  far  from  supposing  that 
laws   could   be  kept  without   the   last   and   fatal 

f  Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  vi.  chap.  9. 
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sanction  to  enforce  them;  and  he  has  exposed  the 
weakness  of  two  or  three  of  the  Greek  emperors  who 
made  general  vows  and  resolutions  of  dispensing 
with  it. 

Shame  and  civil  disabilities  are  among  the  best 
resources  of  a  penal  code — but  we  must  take  care— 
for  the  law  cannot  absolutely  create  feelings,  nor 
make  a  punishment  of  that  which  men  themselves 
do  not  concur  in  making  such.  Those  who  are 
to  be  restrained  by  the  law,  must  be  first  considered ; 
for  such  as  they  are,  such  must  the  restraints  be. 
If  they  are  men  who  laugh  at  the  conventional  sway* 
of  opinion,  and  set  civil  life  at  defiance,  there  is  no 
resource  for  the  law,  but  in  those  feelings  which  men 
cannot  renounce  at  will,  the  dread  of  pain,  labour, 
and  death.  When  the  tigers  are  loose,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  bring  silken  cords  to  bind  them.  Ineffecs 
tual  coercion  of  crimes  is  in  one  sense  even  worse 
than  impunity,  for  the  offender  is  punished,  and  yet 
the  peaceful  citizen  not  protected,  which  is  the  end 
of  punishment.  The  magistrate  himself  too  becomes 
a  party  to  the  aggression,  when  he  makes  crimes 
a  matter  of  eligible  calculation  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  commit  them. 

If,  then,  a  revisal  of  our  criminal  law  should  take 
place,  with  a  view  of  making  it  more  temperate  in 
its  enactment,  and  more  correct  and  certain  in  the 
application,  we  hope  the  interests  of  humanity  will 
be  placed  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the  public 
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good.  The  theories  which  we  have  seen,  that  pro- 
mised to  gratify  our  mind  with  some  prospect  of  an 
improved  jurisprudence,  have  only  amused  us  with  a 
perverse  substitution  of  evil ;  and  given  us  such  kind 
of  satisfaction  as  the  exchange  of  too  much  fierceness 
in  the  law  into  too  much  boldness  in  crimes  was 
likely  to  inspire.  If  they  divested  the  magistrate  of 
some  of  his  painful  and  invidious  duties,  to  make 
him  appear  more  humane,  they  did  not  make  him 
appear  more  respectable  when,  by  the  abdication  of 
his  trust,  he  was  to  be  a  tender  hearted  spectator  of 
multiplied  disorders  and  miseries.  In  listening  to 
their  illusive  panegyrics,  upon  legal  and  judicial 
lenity,  we  have  found  the  Utopian  dream  cruelly 
disturbed  by  the  cries  of  its  own  victims. 

To  make  any  real  improvement  we  should  think 
a  statesman  ought  to  set  aside  all  theory,  and  begin 
by  assuming  nothing ;  that  he  should  call  before  him 
an  account  of  each  law  as  it  is  now  administered ; 
the  prevalence  of  the  offence ;  the  habits  and  con- 
dition of  those  who  may  be  guilty  of  it,  or  affected  by 
it ;  and  after  consulting  the  voice  of  the  courts,  as 
expressed  in  their  practice,  as  well  as  the  judgment 
of  individuals  who  sit  in  them,  should  proceed  to 
solicit  in  behalf  of  mercy  such  concessions  as  the 
actual  state  of  the  country  will  admit  of,  and  the 
sense  of  it  will  support.  He  must  work  his  way 
towards  improvement ;  not  jump  at  it.  Such  hu- 
manity will  be  safe,  because  it  is  progressive ;  before 
he  quits  the  footing  he  now  holds,  he  will  see  the 
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ground  on  which  he  is  to  plant  his  next  step.  The 
present  vigour  and  force  of  the  laws  will  experience 
no  interruption,  but  continue  to  circulate  through 
the  new  channels  laid  for  them. 

In  recommending  a  method  less  airy  and  ostenta- 
tious than  will  content  the  spirit  of  those  who  wish 
to  get  a  name  by  making  things  better  on  a  large 
scale ;  if  there  be  any  good  sense  in  our  advice,  it 
must  be  taken  as  nearly  an  account  of  what  Sir 
S.  Romilly  has  done.  His  plan  is  the  model  we 
have  been  describing.  He  began  with  a  single  law ; 
a  very  old  one ;  so  old  indeed  that  it  was  time  for 
it  to  be  taken  down,  having  stood  in  some  shape  as 
a  capital  law  for  a  thousand  years.  We  have  already 
described  what  it  was.  This  piece  of  obsolete  and 
injudicious  severity  being  reformed,  he  proceeded 
next  to  three  statutes,  nearly  connected  with  each 
other  in  their  subject ;  and  with  great  temper 
of  inquiry,  and  after  a  diligent  examination  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  executed,  submitted 
them  to  repeal.  We  do  not  think  he  could  have 
selected  three  more  meritorious  candidates  for 
amendment.  But  that  is  not  the  point  at  present ; 
what  we  wish  to  suggest  is,  that  whether  his  notions 
be  right  or  wrong  as  to  what  he  wished  to  effect,  he 
has  taken  the  only  course  of  proceeding  we  ever  wish 
to  see  followed ;  a  patient  examination  of  his  subject, 
and  a  single  and  temperate  effort  at  once. 

We   might  embellish  our  pages,  if  we  were   so 
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inclined,  with  many  forcible  quotations  from  lord 
Bacon,  (who  had  planned  a  revisal  of  our  laws,  and 
has  drawn  an  idea  of  what  a  good  law  ought  to  be,) 
from  Stiernhook,  the  Swedish  Blackstone;  from  Sir 
W.  Blackstone  himself;  and  from  the  recent  work 
of  Mr.  Bentham  on  the  Theory  of  Punishments 
and  Rewards;  to  illustrate  the  superior  value  of 
certainty  and  precision  in  laws  above  severity,  and 
expose  the  defects  of  those  legislators  who  have 
spared  their  wisdom,  and  trusted  all  to  their  vigour. 
But  we  shall  forbear  to  collect  maxims  and  sen- 
tences ;  perhaps  an  opportunity  will  occur  when  we 
may  be  able  to  treat  those  points  more  fully  and 
usefully  than  in  a  series  of  quotations. 

To  return  to  the  three  acts  we  have  been  speaking 
of;  our  readers  will  observe  that  they  are  of  a  date 
comparatively  recent ;  having  been  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Third,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  the  Second.  The  first  two  are  levelled  at 
offences  which  were  capital  before,  but  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  effect  of  the  acts,  there- 
fore,  was  only  to  take  away  that  plea  of  general  grace. 
The  time  of  their  passing  seems  to  mark  the  increase 
of  our  wealth  and  commerce,  which  would  contribute 
to  render  the  crimes  in  question  more  frequent,  as 
when  the  bees  have  filled  their  hives,  the  wasps  will 
be  there.  In  different  stages  of  society  there  will  be 
a  succession  of  new  crimes  to  exercise  the  vigilance 
of  the  law ;  and  the  general  habits  and  state  of  the 
times  cannot  vary  faster  than  the  vices  produced  or 
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fostered  by  tbem.  In  a  ruder  age  the  violent  crimes 
will  prevail ;  in  a  more  civilized  one,  the  meaner. 
We  rather  believe,  however,  that  in  a  rude  age  there 
is  much  violence  and  baseness  joined  together;  as 
none  are  more  addicted  to  theft  and  sordid  cunning 
than  savages ;  but  the  atrocities  throw  the  humbler 
vices  into  the  shade,  and  cause  them  to  be  less  felt 
in  their  own  age,  and  less  known  in  another.  Com- 
merce itself,  however,  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  the 
crimes  of  theft  in  all  their  varieties ;  not  more  from 
the  habits  it  bestows  than  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  that  offence.  It  pours  in  wealth  in  a  shape  the 
most  convenient  for  plunder.  The  rural  opulence 
of  our  forefathers  was  not  completely  safe;  still, 
their  oaken  tables  and  their  wheat  ricks  could  not 
be  carried  off  without  some  trouble,  and  men  were 
honest  because  property  was  immovable.  But  when 
commerce  has  collected  together  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  given  to  more  men  the  taste  than  the  means 
of  them,  dishonesty  is  whetted  by  all  it  sees,  and  by 
the  ease  of  invading  it.  We  need  not  wonder  at 
the  activity  of  theft  when  we  look  at  the  accu- 
mulated riches  of  a  metropolis,  crowded  with  shops 
and  houses  overflowing  with  loosely-guarded  plenty ; 
shops  where  trade  thrives  so  well  that  the  owner 
cannot  attend  to  his  customers  and  the  thief  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  houses  where  the  display  of  wealth 
is  more  a  fashion  than  the  economy  of  it.  In  New- 
gate biography,  perhaps,  examples  might  be  found 
of  a  man's  setting  out  perfectly  honest  at  the  one 
end  of  Cheapside  and  becoming  fit  for  a  prison  before 
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he  reached  the  other.  The  circulating  force  which 
keeps  property  constantly  afloat,  and  ready  to  fly  at 
a  touch,  places  it  equally  in  the  way  of  traffick  and 
of  pillage.  To  be  ready  to  be  sold,  it  must  be  ready 
to  be  stollen.  To  protect  all  this  plenty,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  less  divisions,  the  law  is  called  upon  to 
exert  its  power.  The  small  proprietor,  indeed,  could 
hardly  be  called  the  owner  of  what  he  enjoys  but 
for  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  His  inventories  and 
and  title  deeds  would  be  nothing  without  the 
statute-book. 

That  there  was  too  much  zeal,  however,  in  the 
legislature  when  it  made  a  capital  offence  of  every 
small  invasion  of  this  property,  is  allowed  by  the  uni- 
versal disinclination  to  treat  it  as  such  in  the  present 
day.  The  spontaneous  judgment  and  feeling  of  the 
courts  have  corrected  the  law.  Our  attempt  has  been 
to  shew,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  law  now 
to  fix  the  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  courts. 
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PREFACE. 


1  HE  author  of  the  following  pages  is  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  when  it  is  to 
be  taken  up  with  a  view  to  any  practical  amendment  of 
them.  If  therefore  he  should  seem,  in  the  course  of  stating 
what  he  has  wished  to  say  upon  them,  to  have  expressed 
himself  any  where  with  less  hesitation  and  mistrust  of 
judgment,  than  a  question  of  such  acknowledged  intricacy 
requires,  he  has  done  so  only  to  save  some  tediousness 
in  the  form  of  putting  his  opinions,  and  begs,  by  declaring 
his  sense  of  that  difficulty  once  for  all,  to  be  acquitted 
of  the  indiscretion  of  speaking  confidently  to  others,  where 
he  himself  would  be  glad  to  see  his  way  with  more 
certainty. 

The  very  crowd  of  publications  which  have  already 
appeared  in  this  same  line  of  inquiry,  may  serve  in  some 
measure  perhaps  to  excuse  one  more.  In  fact,  in  the 
promiscuous  speculation  which  commonly  falls  upon  a 
public  question,  there  is  a  service  which  even  ordinary 
men  are  capable  of;  as  it  comes  within  the  reach  of  very 
moderate  sense  soberly  applied,  to  pitch  upon  particular 
parts  of  a  system,  and  canvass  the  reason  of  them,  or 
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ascertain  their  effect  with  tolerable  exactness.  And  this 
is  something  done,  though  the  stress  of  duty  for  the 
practical  statesman  is  still  behind.  He  has  to  make  up 
his  mind  upon  the  effect  of  the  whole  in  its  combined 
result;  and  taking  one  step  further,  has  to  connect  his 
plans  of  proposed  improvement  with  interests,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  they  may  be  made  to  suffer,  before 
the  experiment  upon  them  has  been  risked.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  more  confined  sketches  of  argument,  which 
attempt  to  work  out  any  of  the  details  of  the  mixed  question, 
may  assist  in  giving  some  one  element  or  other  towards 
the  more  comprehensive  practical  conclusion.  And  the 
chance  of  doing  so  much,  is  the  real  apology  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  throw  in  their  share  to  the  speculations  of  the 
day,  but  who  neither  imagine  they  have  any  thing  of 
much  consequence  to  offer,  nor  yet  would  choose  to  put 
three  sentences  together  in  print  with  a  certainty  of  their 
being  useless. 

All  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Poor  Laws  must 
be  idle,  which  is  not  supported  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  country  as  it  stands  under  these 
laws;  and  existing  facts  must  shape  the  anticipated 
experience  by  which  any  given  alteration  of  them  is  to  be 
judged  of.  Instances  and  particular  cases  therefore  com- 
monly make  a  figure  in  the  publications  which  treat  of 
them.  The  author  of  these  remarks  has  his  facts  and 
examples  in  view,  such  as  his  opportunities  of  observation 
(it  has  been  very  limited)  have  afforded :  but  he  has  not 
brought  them  forward  to  justify  his  notions  by  them.  He 
has  declined  doing  it,  as  well  because  particular  cases, 
unless  they  are  strong  and  aggravated,  make  little  impres- 
sion in  the  recital,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  aggra- 
vated beyond  the  common  average,  though  they  catch 
exceedingly  the  popular  understanding,  they  are  of  the 
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less  real  value  in  general  reasoning ;  and  also  because  his 
assumptions  will  either  be  justified  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  may  happen  to  road  them ;  or  if  they  are  not  so 
justified,  the  facts  from  which  they  have  been  drawn  would 
be  equally  met  and  opposed  by  the  reader's  own  contrary 
experience. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  substance  of 
these  considerations  was  reduced  to  writing  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  in  order  to  explain  why  the  allusion  made  in 
them  to  the  plan  of  a  fund  of  parochial  contribution  among 
the  poor  themselves,  is  expressed  under  a  doubt  whether 
any  such  plan  would  actually  be  proposed  or  recommended. 
That  doubt  is  now  removed,  by  the  distinct  recommenda- 
tion which  the  plan  has  subsequently  received. 
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1  HE  Poor  Laws,  as  they  stand  at  this  day  in 
system  and  in  practice,  having  modified,  and  in 
some  degree  having  made  the  condition,  such  as 
it  now  is,  of  the  labouring  class,  which  is  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  community;  any  change  of 
those  laws,  whether  in  the  system  or  the  application 
of  them,  should  be  made  with  such  caution  and 
lenity  towards  the  persons  whose  interests  have 
been  so  incorporated  with  them,  as  shall  render 
the  transition  of  change  gradual  and  easy  in  its 
effect,  and  tolerable  to  the  prejudice  which  has  been 
permitted  to  work  itself  into  the  minds  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  poor.  Whether  it  might  not  be  just 
strictly  in  the  abstract  to  withdraw  from  them  even 
at  a  very  short  notice  any  holding  of  supposed 
advantage  which  may  have  been  conceded  to  them 
improperly  and  unwisely  at  the  first,  with  wrong 
towards  others,  and  with  much  mistake  towards 
themselves,  is  a  question  not  necessary  to  be  argued. 
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In  a  legislative  arrangement  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  practically  just  and  fair,  as  it  certainly  would  not 
be  wise,  to  shock,  by  a  sudden  resumption,  any  kind 
of  claim  which  has  been  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the  precedent  of  a  general  and  established  usage 
of  enjoyment.  To  force  a  new  condition,  without 
allowing  time  for  the  adaptation  of  circumstances 
and  feelings,  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
that  sound  and  genuine  equity,  which  upholds  the 
connexion  between  the  legislature  and  the  subject. 

But  in  prospective  legislation  the  reason  of  the 
case  is  different.  Here  the  more  severe  the  rule  is 
made,  and  the  more  rigorously  the  line  is  drawn, 
to  the  exclusion  of  undue  claims,  or  claims  of  a 
doubtful,  still  more  if  they  be  of  a  mischievous  kind, 
the  better  is  the  legislative  arrangement;  better, 
both  for  the  security  of  the  public  interest  so 
guarded,  and  also  for  the  more  clear  and  precise 
statement  of  the  course  of  duty  prescribed  to  the 
individual. 

Under  the  first  of  these  two  general  principles,  it 
seems  advisable  that  all  modifications  of  the  existing 
laws,  as  applicable  to  persons  at  this  present  time 
entitled  to  parochial  relief,  or  to  the  claim  of  it, 
should  be  made  with  great  considerateness  and 
reserve,  and  should  be  calculated  rather  for  an 
adjustment  by  compromise  of  obstinate  difficulties, 
than  upon  the  larger  views  of  independent  and 
unembarrassed  legislation. 
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But  under  the  second  general  principle,  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  at  this  time  have  no  title  to 
such  relief,  nor  any  necessary  access  to  the  claim  of 
it,  the  course  of  enactment  should  be  different,  as 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  different. 
Here  the  ground  is  clear  and  open ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  can  make  its  own  dispositions  upon 
it.  Consequently  the  strong  sense  of  any  one  im- 
portant maxim  of  policy  or  of  justice,  ought  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  face  of  the  public  enactment  to  be 
made  prospectively,  by  the  most  pure  and  absolute 
expression  of  the  law  in  its  favour. 

To  restrain  or  reduce  an  existing  inconvenience  is 
the  object  in  the  first  case.  To  keep  an  incon- 
venience excluded  is  the  object  in  the  second.  In 
the  one,  much  must  be  conceded  to  past  mistake ; 
in  the  other,  nothing  ought  to  be  conceded  to  the 
infringement  of  the  interest  in  question. 

Under  these  two  leading  ideas  I  have  intended  to 
keep  the  main  drift  of  the  following  considerations. 
To  pretend  to  turn  to  any  thing  like  a  general 
maxim  at  every  step,  would  be  to  strain  things 
absurdly  to  an  affected  regularity,  and  would  prevent 
each  point  from  being  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
I  have  gone  therefore  upon  such  general  maxims, 
only  so  far  as  to  take  a  first  bias  and  direction  from 
them  in  the  opening  of  the  inquiry  ;  but  shall 
endeavour  in  the  detail  of  it  to  follow  the  nature 
of  the  ground  afterwards  as  it  may  happen  to  lie. 
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The  express  and  technical  application  of  them  will 
be  brought  in  more  distinctly  in  the  end. 

The  Considerations  themselves  will  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  following  heads  of  inquiry :  The  pro- 
vision for  the  dependent  poor,  whether  able  to 
work,  or  unable — the  policy  of  a  parochial  subscrip- 
tion fund — the  possibility  of  finding  a  supply  of 
work  for  those  who  may  be  thrown  out  of  employ — 
the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  the  law — 
the  management  of  workhouses — the  artificial  regu- 
lation of  agricultural  wages  by  poor-rates— the 
effects  of  the  existing  law  upon  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  poor — and,  lastly,  the  expediency  of  a 
new  legislative  arrangement  to  be  prospective. 

If  we  take  up  the  case  of  persons  now  dependent, 
or  liable  to  be  dependent,  upon  parochial  relief,  we 
should  have  them  divided  into  two  general  descrip- 
tions, obviously  requiring  a  distinct  and  separate 
consideration  ;  the  first,  of  those  who  are  not  able  to 
work ;  the  second,  of  those  who  are  able,  but  cannot 
find  employ. 

The  case  of  those  who  cannot  work  is  of  the 
easier  consideration.  By  the  law  at  present  they 
have  a  claim  of  relief,  and  this  relief  ought,  pro- 
bably, to  be  continued  to  them,  without  discrimina- 
tion of  cases  or  persons,  except  for  the  amount  of 
the  relief  to  be  given  according  to  exigency  of  want. 
I  say  probably,  because  upon  the  whole  it  would  be 
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the  most  fair  and  practicable  way  of  proceeding,  to 
make  no  change  in  the  legal  support  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  For  although  the  present 
want  of  some  of  these  persons,  under  their  disabled 
state,  may  be  owing  to  former  improvidence,  and 
consequently  not  in  itself,  nor  in  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  a  sufficient  title  to  relief;  still  the  selection  of 
the  provident,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  improvi- 
dent, by  a  review  of  their  past  life  and  means,  would 
be  a  business  of  impracticable  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  present  usage  therefore  must  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  to  make  the  parish  responsible 
for  the  support  of  all  who  are  disabled  from  work, 
without  exception. 

If  however  any  criterion  could  be  established 
whereby  to  resist  the  claims  of  destitute  improvi- 
dence, it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to  such  a  criterion  for  the  future.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Committee,  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  revise  the  Poor  Laws,  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  recommend  a  system  of  subscription 
to  a  common  parochial  fund  by  the  poor  themselves, 
and  the  actual  subscribing  to  such  a  fund  to  be 
made  a  condition  of  subsequent  assistance  from  the 
parish.  If  this  plan  of  subscription  to  a  parochial 
fiind  should  ultimately  be  adopted,  it  would  supply 
what  is  now  wanting,  a  simple  criterion  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  parties.  I  shall  state  presently  more 
at  large  what  I  think  of  such  a  fund.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  manifestly  might  be  made  to  have  this  kind 
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of  use,  to  furnish  a  rule  whereby  to  know  what  per- 
sons had  used  any  economy  and  forethought  for 
themselves  when  they  were  in  health  and  strength, 
and  would  so  far  supply  the  defect  of  the  title  upon 
which  relief  is  often  demanded  by  the  impotent 
and  disabled.  For  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly,  that  mere  disability  to  work  does  not  con- 
stitute of  itself  a  sufficient  equitable  claim  to  a  cer- 
tain legal  maintenance.  If  a  man  were  to  throw 
away  his  bread,  because  at  this  moment  he  is  not 
hungry,  although  he  might  be  hungry  and  unpro- 
vided in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  nobody  would 
say  that  he  deserved  to  have  a  loaf  of  bread  given 
him  when  his  time  of  hunger  and  privation  arrived. 
The  case  is  the  same  on  a  larger  view  of  life :  and 
there  is  no  account  to  be  given,  why  reasonable 
beings  should  not  understand  the  natural  condition 
upon  which  they  live,  and  learn  to  act  accordingly. 
Disability  to  work,  and  want  under  that  disability, 
may  come,  probably  will  come,  in  the  common 
course  of  things.  If  a  person  have  given  no  proof 
of  a  desire  to  provide  at  all  for  himself  against  such 
seasons,  the  fault  and  the  suffering  ought  to  go 
together ;  at  least  the  law  ought  not  to  engage  to 
indemnify  him  against  the  penalties  of  his  improvi- 
dence, without  check  or  exception. 

» 

A  subscription  then  to  the  common  parochial 
stock  might  be  made  useful  to  improve  and  certify 
the  claim  of  parties  afterwards  applying  for  relief, 
upon  the  plea  of  inability  to  work,  as  it  would  serve 
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also  to  create,  in  a  fair  way,  a  part  of  the  fond  for 
their  actual  maintenance,  when  they  came  to  be 
disabled  from  maintaining  themselves  by  their 
labour. 

But  since  habits  of  a  totally  different  kind  have 
been,  encouraged  by  the  laws  heretofore,  and  the 
means  and  resources  of  the  poor  have  been  wasted 
by  those  habits;  the  demand  of  any  subscription 
ought  to  be  made  (if  such  a  measure  should  be 
adopted)  with  great  indulgence,  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  it,  and  as  to  the  length  of  the  term  of 
subscription  after  which  the  right  of  assistance  from 
their  parish  should  be  acquired. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  poor  disabled 
from  work,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  will  be 
of  two  kinds,  as  the  disability  itself  may  be  either 
permanent  or  temporary.  The  permanently  disabled, 
whether  reduced  to  that  state  by  the  wear  of  old 
age,  by  loss  of  limbs,  or  incurable  infirmity,  are 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  all  that  the  law 
can  ever  pretend  to  do.  They  stand  foremost  in 
deserving  its  full  protection.  But  the  other  class, 
viz.  those  who  suffer  under  a  temporary  incapacity 
only,  would  not  have  so  clear  a  right.  The  law 
never  can  intend  to  provide  against  every  article 
and  minute  portion  of  such  distress.  At  any  rate, 
their  application  to  the  parish  ought  to  be  discou- 
raged :  and  to  check  the  beginnings  of  such  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  parish,  it  seems  expedient  that 
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no  relief  should  be  allowed,  till  their  disability,  of  a 
palpable  kind,  had  lasted  some  time,  as  one  month 
or  two.  For  so  long  a  time,  their  own  economy 
and  private  benevolence  together,  should  be  left  to 
take  care  of  them.  And  considering  the  greater 
activity  of  private  charity  which  would  follow,  if  the 
law  did  not  profess  to  do  so  much,  and  the  exten- 
sive relief  already  afforded  by  the  circle  of  our  bene- 
volent institutions,  which  are  at  hand  with  some 
kind  of  aid  in  almost  every  instance  of  suffering, 
there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  any  severe,  and 
at  the  same  time  unmerited,  distress,  would  be 
suffered,  by  this  delay  of  legal  interference,  even  if 
it  were  extended  to  a  longer  term. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  plan  of  a  Parochial  Fund 
to  be  raised  in  part  by  contribution  from  the  poor, 
because  some  such  plan  seems  to  be  much  thought 
of;  and  if  it  should  receive  countenance  from  the 
recommendation  of  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  then 
become  a  most  important  object  of  consideration. 
In  the  ignorance  whether  it  may  receive  any  such 
sanction  or  no,  and  under  what  form  it  may  be 
recommended,  if  at  all,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  it  only  as  a  project  of  floating  specula- 
tion. Having  admitted  one  use  of  such  a  fund,  as 
a  test  for  the  subscriber's  certificate  for  relief  under 
actual  disability  to  work,  I  should  stop  there,  con- 
fining it  rigidly  to  that  single  object ;  and  deprecate 
most  earnestly  the  application  of  it  to   any  other 
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purpose  whatever.  For  if  it  be  designed  to  favour 
and  facilitate  in  any  manner  the  present  promiscuous 
grant  of  parish  assistance,  and  enable  the  parish 
more  effectually  to  discharge  its  multiplied  obliga- 
tions in  all  their  extent ;  one  of  the  main  defences 
against  the  unlimited  and  universal  spread  of  pau- 
perism in  the  country  would  be  done  away,  by  that 
very  fund,  the  discredit  of  parochial  dependence ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  aggregate  of  claims  would 
accumulate  in  a  fearful  ratio.  The  discredit  of  that 
dependence  would  then  be  shaken  in  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.  For  the  moral  and  adequate 
right  acquired  by  contribution  would  make  the 
claimants  consider  themselves  as  drawing  upon  their 
own  stock  ;  as  using  their  own  property ;  as  taking 
back  with  some  interest  what  they  had  lent  to  the 
parish.  Their  actual  contribution  would  of  course 
be  only  a  small  part  of  the  amount  of  their  subse- 
quent demands.  But  the  parish  books  would  seem 
to  them  only  a  more  profitable  kind  of  funded  account, 
from  which,  as  proprietors,  they  drew  a  return  of  a 
double  capital,  and  the  loss  of  independent  character 
in  the  transaction  would  be  no  more  than  follows 
from  taking  home  a  dividend  from  the  bank.  If  a 
large  gain  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  subscribers, 
it  is  a  hardship  upon  them  to  oblige  them,  and  a 
delusion  to  invite  them,  to  subscribe,  only  to  have  their 
own  money  again,  in  the  shape  of  legal  charity ;  and 
if  there  is  to  be  a  large  gain,  the  temptation  to 
traffick  in  such  profitable  pauperism  is  a  manifest 
and   pregnant   danger.    The  power  of  subscribing 
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must  be  open  and  general :  indeed  the  law  must 
be  supposed  to  invite  all,  who  by  any  possibility  may 
be  reduced  to  want  hereafter,  to  secure  themselves 
by  entering  their  names  as  subscribers.  The  most 
probable  obvious  consequence  would  be  a  vast  influx 
of  needy  expectant  contributors;  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parish  would  be  pledged  to  them  all, 
as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  account  with  it- 
If  therefore  the  present  obligations  and  engagements 
of  the  parish  are  to  be  continued,  under  the  usual 
heads  and  pleas,  of  loss  of  work,  insufficient  wages, 
family  of  children,  occasional  illness,  and  others,  the 
incalculable  extension  of  its  debtor  concerns  in  the 
number  of  parties  instantly  and  irrevocably  connected 
with  it,  is  the  first  result  "which  threatens  to  follow 
upon  the  experiment.  The  pressure  of  this  weight 
of  encumbrance  upon  the  parish  could  not  be 
effectually  counteracted  by  a  diminution  of  the  scale 
of  allowances,  any  more  than  the  evil  of  the  present 
practice  could  be  effectually  repressed  by  a  stated 
and  positive  diminution  of  the  allowances  now 
usually  granted  :  because  it  is  not  by  the  rate  of  the 
allowance,  but  by  the  heads  and  reasons  of  the 
allowance,  that  the  evil  has  arisen.  It  is  not  by 
encouraging  the  poor  to  expect  something  from  the 
parish,  that  they  become  the  heavy  burthen  upon 
it;  but  by  encouraging  them  to  expect  that  some- 
thing, whatever  it  be,  on  such  and  such  accounts, 
and  under  such  and  such  circumstances.  When  the 
reason  and  ground  of  the  demand  is  once  established, 
or  professed  to  be  continued,  the  measure  of  allow- 
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ance  will  force  itself,  as  it  has  done,  by  the  exigency 
of  each  person  who  has  the  ground  and  reason  to 
prefer  in  his  particular  case.  It  is  the  avenue  of 
claim,  not  the  amount  of  it,  that  is  the  spring  of  the 
evil.  A  parish  fund  therefore  so  constituted,  for 
general  purposes,  would  be  a  permanent  nucleus  for 
a  growing  and  ruinous  embarrassment  to  the  whole 
internal  system  of  the  country.  The  parochial  taxes 
would  most  probably  be  swelled  in  their  amount  by 
the  increase  of  dependents  upon  them,  notwith- 
standing the  sums  contributed  by  the  dependents 
themselves.  But  even  if  the  rates  were  lowered, 
the  mass  of  account  and  agency  in  the  parish  con- 
cerns would  be  infinitely  extended ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  an  independent  working  class  more  and 
more  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  connexion. 

I  have  so  little  confidence  in  my  own  estimate  of 
expedients  wholly  new,  that  I  should  hardly  know 
whether  to  wish  the  experiment  of  this  parish  fund 
to  be  made,  even  for  the  single  and  confined  object 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  attach- 
ing the  right  of  relief  under  bodily  infirmity  to  the 
subscribers  to  it.  And  one  reason  for  hesitating 
about  this  simple  use  of  it,  would  lie  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  the  case  of  parishioners  living 
at  a  distance  from  their  parish.  How  is  the  contri- 
bution of  absentee  parishioners  to  be  drawn?  and 
how  are  their  rights  to  be  affected,  if  they  do  not 
contribute?  Perhaps  some  new  regulation  to  be 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  modifying  the  con- 
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ditions  of  parish  settlement,  might  smooth  the  diffi- 
culty. But  this  is  still  to  be  done.  The  objections 
however  are  quite  clear  and  positive  against  bring- 
ing any  cases  and  concerns  whatever  within  the 
range  of  such  a  fimd,  except  the  broad  and  palpable 
one  of  disabled  strength  of  body  and  limbs  under  a 
state  of  destitution.  This  is  a  condition  of  suffering 
and  privation  which  cannot  be  mistaken :  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  simulated  by  imposture;  it  implies  no 
suspicion  of  fault ;  it  is  incapable  of  rendering  fur- 
ther service  to  the  community;  it  is  especially 
sacred  by  a  reverence  of  nature;  and  it  is  not 
tempting  to  abuse,  as  a  person  would  not  subscribe 
to  a  fund  under  a  wish  of  soon  finding  himself  in 
the  list  of  cripples  or  incurables,  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  subscription.  These  are  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstances to  invite  the  especial  care  of  the  law: 
and  they  make  the  exercise  of  that  care  perfectly 
safe.  All  other  cases  and  pleas,  as  loss  of  work, 
insufficient  wages,  family  of  children,  occasional  ill- 
ness, house-rent,  &c.  which  now  come  within  the 
scope  of  public  relief,  have  been  found  to  be  so 
many  distinct  sources  of  idleness,  dishonesty,  vice, 
and  perplexity  to  the  affairs  of  the  country.  And 
whatever  evil  has  grown  up,  under  this  general  and 
extensive  dispensation  of  parish  support,  would  only 
be  fortified  by  giving  the  parties  concerned  a 
stronger  interest  of  right  and  feeling  in  the  property 
of  a  fund  created  for  their  use. 

Upon  this  popular  topic  of  a  contribution   to  a 
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parish  fund,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  fit 
that  the  poor  should  subscribe  for  the  relief  of  one 
another.  Pecuniary  charity  is  not  their  duty :  it  is 
out  of  their  province.  Their  own  real  wants  forbid 
the  exercise  of  it ;  and  they  have  not  the  feeling 
which  such  a  sacrifice  requires.  In  no  way  are  they 
made  for  it.  And  to  try  to  make  them  generous, 
when  they  have  more  necessary  and  more  attainable 
virtues  to  acquire,  is  to  misplace  the  attention  we 
bestow  upon  them.  Benefit  societies  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  poor  are  vicious  on  this  account. 
These  societies  profess  to  offer  a  mutual  guarantee 
against  the  casualties  and  contingencies  of  life,  as 
well  as  its  more  certain  ordinary  wants,  out  of  a 
property  too  small  to  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of 
other  men's  fortunes :  and  the  history  of  such  asso- 
ciations, in  the  discontent  of  them,  the  complaints 
of  unfair  distribution,  and  the  manoeuvres  practised 
upon  the  direction  of  the  funds,  is  partly  a  proof 
that  the  exercise  of  this  mutual  charity  in  money 
and  kindness  is  not  to  be  had  among  persons,  whose 
hope  and  aim  of  gaining  by  the  partnership  disavow 
the  pretence  of  a  perfectly  common  benefit.  If 
axioms  were  of  any  worth  in  practical  politics,  I 
should  venture  to  offer  two  as  the  simplest  and  the 
very  best  for  putting  the  affairs  of  the  poor  in  a 
right  train :  the  first,  that  every  man  should  work 
for  himself,  which  has  been  rudely  discountenanced 
by  the  practice  of  our  Poor  Laws;  and  the  next, 
that  every  man  should  save  for  himself,  an  axiom 
which  benefit  clubs,  combined  parochial  funds,  and 
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some  other  plans,  trample  under  foot.  Upon  this 
new  ground  he  would  neither  draw  from  the  public, 
which  has  been  the  practice  already  tried,  nor  would 
the  public  draw  from  him,  which,  I  must  think,  is 
the  converse  mistake. 

"  In  medium  qtwerunt"  is  a  tempting  sentiment. 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  way  both  to  benevolence  and 
wealth.  It  is  the  sentiment  by  which  the  Roman 
poet  has  described  the  economy  of  a  hive  ;  and  a 
still  greater  poet  of  our  own  has  told  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  hive  may  teach  "  the  art  of  order 
"  to  a  peopled  kingdom."  But  men  are  not  bees, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  so  in  this ;  that  the  love 
of  property,  exclusive  property,  and  aversion  from 
labour,  make  no  part  of  the  natural  history  of  that 
wise  insect ;  but  in  man  they  are  characteristic  ? 
and  they  are  set  off  in  him  one  against  another. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  well  together.  The  instinc- 
tive force  of  the  former  feeling  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  counteract  much  of  the  evil  of  the  other. 
He  has  indeed  his  sympathies ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
first  instance  with  his  hive,  but  within  his  cell,  with 
his  family.  The  poor  man's  endeavours  can  hardly 
extend  any  fiirther.  For  him,  the  principle  of  joint 
labour  and  community  of  acquisition  is  put  where 
it  ought  to  be,  when  it  is  infused  into  his  lesson  of 
domestic  duty.  His  capacity  of  feeling  and  exertion 
is  just  commensurate  with  it  there.  It  fills  his  little 
circle :  more  is  too  much  for  him. 
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The  real  value  of  benefit  societies,  is  among  such 
persons  as  are  tolerably  safe  in  a  competency  of  sub- 
sistence, and  have  some  surplus  besides  to  lay  out, 
upon  the  fate  of  which  they  can  reckon  without 
anxiety.  The  stake  of  the  club  ought  to  be  upon 
the  optional  or  occasional  comforts,  not  upon  the 
necessary  subsistence  of  its  members;  otherwise 
they  are  gaming  for  their  bread.  Remedies  to  the 
Poor  Laws  must  be  sought  in  provisions  applicable 
to  persons  not  quite  so  high  in  the  world  as  those 
for  whom  benefit  societies  are  calculated.  These 
associations  may  indeed  keep  some  from  falling 
upon  the  parish,  (and  therefore  they  deserve  to  be 
encouraged  in  a  certain  condition  of  life,)  but  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  discharge  and  take  off  those  who 
are  just  within  its  connexion.  Such  persons  require 
the  most  stimulating  inducement  of  gain  to  be 
wholly  their  own,  and  the  fears  of  want  to  be  wholly 
their  own  also.  It  should  be  constantly  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  merely  a  security  against  misfor- 
tune that  is  wanted  for  them,  but  an  antidote  to 
their  imprudence  and  neglect  and  misconduct.  Com- 
munity of  fortune  by  association,  upon  the  principle 
of  a  mutual  assurance,  is  a  fair  provision  against 
loss ;  but  a  most  unfair  one  against  delinquency  and 
folly.  It  makes  the  good  pay  forfeit  for  the  bad,  by 
the  very  tenour  of  its  rules. 

When  the  underwriters  insure,  or  when  mer- 
chants do  it  mutually  for  each  other,  it  is  against 
sea-risk,  against  damage  by  accident ;  and  therefore 
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the  ship,  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  insurance,  must 
be  sea-worthy,  and  there  must  be  a  sufficient  pilot 
on  board.  There  is  reason  in  this.  What  would 
they  think  of  an  indiscriminate  guarantee  upon  tim- 
bers of  every  sort,  sound  and  unsound  ?  So  when  a 
life-office  insures,  the  life  in  question  must  not  be  in 
a  deep  consumption.  In  every  case  a  certain  wor- 
thiness of  condition  precedes  the  guarantee.  Unless 
therefore  a  survey  shall  be  ordered,  and  a  report 
made,  upon  the  character  of  the  parties  to  be  com- 
bined together  in  parochial  associations,  it  can  only 
be  mistake  or  fraud,  to  engage  them  that  they  shall 
mutually  indemnify  one  another,  against  any  thing 
more  than  casualties,  or  events  absolutely  out  of 
their  own  power,  and  wholly  independent  of  their 
manner  of  acting. 

A  mixed  contribution  from  the  rich  and  poor 
together,  would  be  liable,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  to  the  greatest  objection  of  all,  if  it  is  to 
create  a  fund  for  general  purposes,  open  to  the  same 
forms  of  demand  as  now  subsist.  The  poor  would 
flock  in  to  the  subscription,  which  would  be  all  for 
their  benefit;  and  the  multitude  of  indigent  part- 
ners, what  by  their  numbers,  what  by  the  confidence 
of  an  acquired  creditable  right,  would  drain  such  a 
fund  more  rapidly  than  they  have  ever  drained  the 
parochial  taxes.  The  property  and  the  character  of 
the  two  parties  would  be  more  and  more  approxi- 
mated and  confounded.  Indeed  any  fund  whatever, 
appropriated  to  the  multifarious  purposes  which  are 
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now  within  the  scope  of  parish  relief,  would  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  accruing  upon  it,  if 
the  poor  are  to  be  admitted  to  an  interest  in  it 
by  their  becoming  contributors.  A  fiind  for  such 
extensive  purposes  could  not  possibly  be  had  by  con- 
tribution among  the  poor  themselves.  The  subsist- 
ing practice  therefore,  of  an  assessment  upon  the 
property  of  the  other  class  alone,  to  be  extorted  by 
the  occasion,  is  the  only,  or  the  best  way  of  resist- 
ing and  checking  the  pressure,  as  long  as  the 
present  vague  and  promiscuous  range  of  relief  is 
attempted  to  be  continued. 

As  the  result  of  these  considerations,  if  there  be 
any  weight  in  them,  I  conceive  that  the  destination 
of  a  fund  into  which  the  poor  might  be  invited  to 
subscribe,  should  be  strictly  confined  to  a  provision 
for  them  against  the  extreme  hardship  of  bodily 
infirmity,  permanent  and  irremediable ;  that  the 
contribution  from  the  poor  themselves  should  be  on 
the  sole  and  separate  account  of  each  individual ; 
that  his  deposits  should  be  moderate,  neither  to 
press  too  much  upon  his  current  wants,  nor  to  lay 
the  whole  weight  of  the  provision  for  that  particular 
purpose  upon  himself ;  and,  as  a  most  necessary  sti- 
pulation of  justice,  in  order  that  he  may  never  lose 
by  the  exercise  of  his  economy,  that  the  full  amount 
of  his  contributions,  if  they  should  happen  not  to  be 
ultimately  withdrawn  to  his  own  personal  use,  or  the 
remainder  of  them,  should  be  restored  at  his  decease 
to  his  family,  or  other  representatives  of  blood ;  or 
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perhaps,  in  default  of  near  kin,  as  he  might  direct. — 
Whether  one  stated  rate  of  deposit  should  be  fixed, 
to  insure  a  stated  amount  of  provision,  or  whether 
the  rate  of  deposit  should  be  left  to  the  option  and 
convenience  of  the  parties,  and  a  proportionate  rate 
of  provision  be  granted  upon  it,  would  be  a  subordi- 
nate point  to  consider.  Either  way  has  its  recom- 
mendations. 

With  regard  to  the  second  general  description 
of  persons,  now  entitled  by  the  usage  of  the  law 
to  parochial  relief,  "  those  who  are  able  to  work,  but 
u  who  cannot  find  employ ;"  some  test  of  their  pre- 
vious economy  is  as  reasonable,  and  as  much  wanted, 
as  in  the  former  case,  before  the  parish  should  pre- 
tend to  charge  itself  with  the  care  of  them.  But 
their  qualification  on  that  score  being  supposed,  or 
being  waved  for  the  present;  there  remains  the 
question,  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  work  for 
them,  and  how  it  is  to  be  furnished.  According 
to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  possibility  of 
finding  an  adequate  supply  of  work,  the  system  of 
arrangement  for  them  ought  necessarily  to  be 
shaped.  For  that  they  ought  to  be  employed,  if 
work  can  be  found  for  them,  I  presume,  is  on  all 
hands  agreed.  The  question  is,  whether  the  work 
can  be  found,  under  any  regulation  of  law.  And 
that  question  is  to  be  considered. 

Labourers  and  mechanics  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploy by  a   reduction   of  the    relative  demand    for 
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labour ;  that  relativeness  being  taken  upon  the  num- 
bers who  want  the  employ,  compared  with  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  it;  and  this  reduction  of  demand 
may  be  either  temporary  in  its  cause,  or  of  longer 
continuance.  Plans  for  providing  employment  under 
a  temporary  diminution  of  the  ordinary  demands 
of  it  may  be  framed  with  tolerable  effect,  in  the 
light  of  mere  expedients,  and  as  measures  of  mo- 
mentary relief;  but  not  as  measures  of  direct  public 
utility :  and  as  such  they  may  act  in  a  remedial  way 
against  the  occasion,  but  can  never  be  regarded 
as  integral  parts  of  the  national  prosperity.  The 
reason  why  they  are  practicable  at  all,  is,  that  it 
will  always  be  possible,  in  a  benevolent  and  opulent 
country,  to  make  a  forced  effort,  and  turn  the  edge 
of  a  momentary  pressure;  for  the  whole  national 
resources  are  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
strained  to  their  maximum  of  effect,  but  leave  some- 
thing more  to  be  done  by  the  exertions  of  local  or 
personal  public  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reason 
why  such  artificial  exertions  are  incapable  of  a  con- 
tinued and  a  beneficial  application,  is,  that  the 
generosity  and  the  sacrifice  necessarily  combined 
with  them  must  secretly  be  wasting  the  resources 
of  the  country;  and  the  arrangements  made  for 
them,  not  being  founded  in  the  natural  motives  and 
calculations  of  life  as  developed  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, cannot  produce  the  effect  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  increase  of  individual  or  public 
wealth;   and,  as  far  as   they  are  adverse  to  those 
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motives    and    calculations,   they   must   produce   an 
opposite  effect. 

If  therefore  in  any  country  there  be  causes  in 
action  which  threaten  to  place  any  considerable 
number  of  the  people  constantly  out  of  employ,  in 
the  ordinary  ways  and  channels  of  established  in- 
dustry; neither  the  law,  nor  systems  of  parochial 
management,  nor  the  artificial  patronage  of  indi- 
viduals, will  be  able,  by  their  contrivances,  to  ob- 
viate the  essential  evil,  because  they  will  not  be 
able  to  create  a  real  demand  for  the  spare  labour. 
If  that  labour  could  be  profitably  employed,  the 
professed  tradesman  would  take  it  up.  If  he  cannot 
gain  by  it,  the  artificial  tradesman,  whether  he  be  the 
parish  officer,  or  some  charitable  patron,  who  has 
a  worse  chance,  and  many  disadvantages  to  contend 
with,  must  lose  by  it;  consequently  it  will  be  a 
losing  trade;  that  is,  no  trade,  but  a  fiction  of 
charity. 

In  this  country  there  are  two  causes,  as  I  suppose, 
which  do  actually  threaten  to  throw  a  considerable 
number  of  hands  constantly  out  of  employ;  not 
perhaps  always  in  the  same  district,  nor  of  the  same 
technical  description ;  but  still  to  leave  in  some  part 
or  other  of  our  public  system  a  great  stock  of  unap- 
plied labour.  These  causes  are,  first,  the  Poor  Laws 
themselves ;  and  next,  the  fluctuating  nature  of  our 
Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Industry.      Of  the 
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two,  the  latter,  the  fluctuating  nature  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  creating  the  present  accumulated 
difficulty  in  a  surplus  of  unapplied  labour,  as  far 
as  the  operation  of  the  two  causes  can  be  estimated 
apart;  but  the  inconvenience  so  created,  to  have 
been  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  simultaneous  influ- 
ence of  those  laws.  Their  proportion  of  influence 
however  in  producing  the  evil,  needs  not  to  be  made 
a  question,  if  it  be  granted  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  contribute  their  share  to  the  same  effect.  But 
there  is  this  difference  to  be  observed,  that  the  con- 
sequence of  an  accumulation  of  unapplied  labour,  as 
resulting  from  the  laws,  may  be  met  and  restrained 
by  all  that  counteracting  change  which  it  may  be 
thought  proper  to  introduce  into  the  laws  them- 
selves. But  the  same  consequence,  as  resulting 
from  the  very  nature  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry,  cannot  be  regulated  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  flatly  impossible  to  separate  the  con- 
sequence from  the  system,  and  prudentially  impos- 
sible to  retract  that  system,  or  even  perhaps  to 
reduce  it. 

That  these  two  causes  separately  and  jointly  do  in 
fact  tend  to  burthen  the  country  with  a  number  of 
supernumerary  hands,  scarcely  needs  a  solemn  show 
of  proof.  The  Poor  Laws  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  population  by  a  premature  increase,  inasmuch  as 
they  enter  into  an  engagement  beforehand  to  pro- 
vide^ for  all,   though   neither  the  mode,    nor  the 
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station,  of  employment  for  all,  is  either  foreseen  or 
provided,  nor  any  solid  security  taken  from  principles 
of  general  calculation,  that  the  room  for  employing 
them  will  exist,  or  if  it  exist  any  where,  that  it  shall 
be  accessible  just  as  it  shall  be  wanted.  The  under- 
taking of  the  law  is  upon  a  carte  blanche  to  the 
population.  The  provision  of  the  employment  is 
deferred  to  a  subsequent  and  most  precarious  ar- 
rangement, which  hitherto  has  proved  absolutely 
fallacious.  No  adequate  occupation  has  been  found 
for  those  whom  the  law  has  undertaken  to  support. 
It  generates  an  evil  which  it  vainly  attempts  to 
remedy  by  a  tardy  and  subsequent  application.  It 
creates  the  labourers.  It  cannot,  as  I  shall  attempt 
presently  to  explain,  create  the  employment  for 
them.  It  has  to  go  begging  itself,  to  find  methods 
of  fulfilling  its  own  obligations. 

The  effect  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  to  the  same  inconvenience  is  apparent. 
These  two  branches  of  our  national  system  are 
engaged  in  the  production,  or  the  circulation,  of 
commodities  of  an  unequal  demand  and  a  shifting 
market.  Besides  causes  within  the  country,  which 
may  vary  the  activity  of  them,  they  are  open  to  the 
fluctuations  which  may  be  induced  by  changes  in  the 
condition,  the  wants,  or  the  tastes  of  all  that  circuit 
of  the  world  abroad,  with  which  they  have  any 
point  of  connexion.  War  and  peace  alternately 
supplant  many  of  the  foundations  upon  which  they 
rest,  and  other  minor  agents  come  in  among  them  to 
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their  sensible  disturbance.  In  this  unsteady  system, 
supposing  the  whole  effective  demand  upon  our 
labour  of  manufacture  or  of  circulation,  to  remain 
a  constant  quantity,  it  is  not  always  for  the  same 
commodities,  nor  in  the  same  channel,  that  the 
vent  offers  itself.  There  may  be  an  increase  in 
the  whole  effective  demand,  and  yet  many  hands 
may  be  thrown  out  of  work;  because  manufac- 
turers of  a  given  description  may  work  more ; 
but  still  if  there  be  a  remission  of  the  demand 
in  any  single  department  of  industry,  there,  in 
that  department,  the  exclusion  from  labour  will 
take  place ;  and  the  whole  sum  of  activity  will  be 
maintained,  not  by  an  equable  partition  of  the  la- 
bour, but  by  a  partial  increase  of  it  in  one  kind,  and 
a  depression  of  it  in  another.  The  stimulus  of  a 
thriving  trade  in  one  branch  will  make  that  quarter 
swarm ;  and  when  it  is  depressed,  its  superabundant 
labourers  will  not  be  taken  off  by  the  alternation  of 
success  in  another,  but  the  thriving  line  will  rear 
and  attract  labourers  of  its  own.  The  supernume- 
rary hands  will  remain  such,  and  will  be  thrown 
therefore  for  a  time  upon  their  own  economy,  or 
upon  the  Poor  Laws,  which  discharge  them  from 
that  economy.  If  an  instantaneous  transfer  of  re- 
sidence, as  well  as  of  manual  habits,  were  practica- 
ble, the  shock  of  these  fluctuations  would  be  less 
felt  than  it  is.  But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
impossible  to  any  great  extent.  The  mechanics 
especially,  and  artisans  of  an  improved  country,  are 
not  so  many  units,  but  compose  so  many  classes, 
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which  are  not  readily  interchangeable  in  kind,  any 
more  than  they  can  easily  migrate  to  the  new  mo- 
mentary home  which  a  prosperous  local  trade  at  a 
distance  might  chance  to  offer  them.     It  follows, 
that  these  disengaged  men  become  so  much  incum- 
brance upon  the  other  members  of  the  community, 
and  press  heavily  upon  the  moving  wheels,  which 
they  cannot  help  to  turn  themselves.     A  caste  of 
unemployed  poor  is  engendered,  and  spread  far  and 
wide;  the  Poor  Laws  directly  encouraging  the  in- 
crease of  it  by  the  promise  of  a  maintenance,  scanty 
as  it  may  be ;  and  disseminating  the  indigent  race 
through  the  country,  to  their  several  parishes,  in 
quest  of  that  maintenance.     The  produce  of  the 
labour  of  those  who  are  in  work  is  consumed  by 
those  who  have  neither  work  nor  revenue  ;  and  the 
most  industrious  country  suffers  in  a  large  body  of 
its  members  many  of  the  evils  of  a  country  the  most 
slothful  and  the  most  unimproved. 

From  these  sources  then  we  must  expect  a  con- 
tinued, and  a  numerous  succession  of  unemployed 
hands ;  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extended 
efficacy  of  the  Poor  Laws,  combined  with  the  occa- 
sional height  and  prosperity  of  our  whole  productive 
commerce,  or  of  some  of  its  divisions ;  a  prosperity 
which  ebbs  from  time  to  time  as  far  back  as  its  tide 
bad  risen.  I  speak  of  the  extended  efficacy  of  the 
laws  as  we  now  see  and  feel  it.  They  have  been 
long  acting  to  produce  the  harm  to  which  the  spirit 
of  them  gives  the  virtual  tendency.      They  have 
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been  adopted  by  the  people ;  and  that  adoption  of 
them  has  brought  out  their  theoretic  mischief  in  its 
force.  A  cumbrous  and  diseased  excrescence  has 
formed  itself  upon  the  healthier  part  of  the  public 
body,  fettering  its  functions  and  eating  out  its 
strength. 

But  it  never  was  the  original  aim  and  design  of 
the  law,  that  so  many  able  hands  should  receive  any 
part  of  their  maintenance  from  the  public  alms.  To 
set  them  to  work  is  the  letter  of  the  law.  And 
upon  the  possibility  of  finding  them  in  work  ought 
to  depend,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  great  prac- 
tical conclusion  in  the  revision  of  this  part  of  the 
law.  In  the  attempt  then  to  take  care  of  these 
unemployed  men  by  finding  them  a  supply  of  work, 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  possible  to  do  much  to 
abate  the  burthen  of  their  support,  but  totally  im- 
possible to  furnish  them  with  productive  employ- 
ment, whereby  they  shall  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves, or  add  any  thing  to  the  public  wealth. 
Their  labour  may  be  turned  to  use,  but  not  to 
profit.  They  may  spend  less  out  of  the  general 
stock  by  being  set  to  do  something.  But  they 
must  be  spending  out  of  it  to  a  certain  loss,  and 
form  an  item  of  debt,  it  may  be  a  heavy  one,  to  the 
public  account.  The  first  part  of  this  proposition, 
"that  it  is  possible  to  furnish  them  with  employ- 
"  ment  to  a  certain  extent,"  in  diminution  of  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance,  is  not  likely  to  be 
controverted  by  any  one.     The  law  wants  only  to 
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be  better  executed.  By  works  of  public  improve- 
ment or  public  utility,  though  not  of  commercial 
profit,  they  might  make  some  partial  repayment  at 
least  for  the  debt  of  their  maintenance.  The  se- 
cond, "  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  them  with 
"  productive  employment,"  I  should  venture  to  rest 
upon  this  simple  principle ;  that  the  activity,  vigi- 
lance, and  sagacity  of  private  interest,  in  the  way  of 
regular  trade,  would  always  be  able  to  take  up  any 
business,  and  make  it  prosper,  sooner  than  the  un- 
skilful attempts  of  any  body  of  overseers,  commis- 
sioners, philanthropists,  or  legislators.  This  appears 
to  me  a  principle  almost  self-evident :  and  the  con- 
sequence from  it  must  be,  that  a  general  system  of 
parochial  manufacture  of  any  kind  with  a  view  to 
profit,  or  with  a  hope  of  making  such  establishments 
maintain  themselves,  is  a  chimera,  a  castle  in  the 
air,  which  only  the  architects  of  a  most  visionary 
policy  will  ever  think  of  building.  I  have  said,  that 
systems  of  parish  labour  cannot  even  be  expected  to 
make  good  their  own  expenses.  A  very  short  com- 
putation may  shew,  that  on  the  side  of  the  parish 
concern,  the  outgoings,  with  the  necessary  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  mismanagement,  will  exceed, 
on  the  side  of  the  professed  trader,  his  outgoings 
and  very  high  profits  together:  that  is,  whatever 
profits  can  be  made  by  him  must  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  disadvantages  of  parochial  manage- 
ment ;  and  if  none  can  be  made  by  him,  the  rela- 
tive loss  will  cut  so  much  the  deeper  into  the  parish 
finances. 
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If  it  be  alleged,  that  the  parish  could  afford  to 
let  out  its  labour  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  others 
could  do,  and  might  so  have  the  advantage  of  the 
market  for  that  labour ;  no  doubt  it  is  possible  by 
the  application  of  parish  labour  to  break  down 
some  private  dealers :  but  then  the  command  of  the 
market  so  obtained  would  be  producing  harm  to  the 
right  and  the  left ;  and  though  the  parish  might  be 
dealing  more  largely,  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
profit,  and  keeping  within  its  expenses,  would  stand 
just  as  before. 

We  are  driven  to  the  inference,  then,  that  no  real 
supply  of  productive  employment  can  be  furnished 
by  legal  arrangement,  when  the  trade  of  the  country 
itself  fails  to  furnish  it. 

The  same  question  may  be  taken  up  again  from  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  amount  of  means  in  the 
country  applicable  to  the  encouragement  of  labour ; 
and  the  conclusion  we  should  arrive  at  in  that  way 
would  not  be  materially  different.  Let  any  amount 
of  capital  be  supposed,  or  capital  and  revenue  to- 
gether, as  forming  the  present  means  of  the  country. 
Now  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  this  money  will 
certainly  be  laid  out,  in  the  present  year  suppose,  to 
the  last  shilling,  in  the  encouragement  of  labour. 
Parsimony  and  other  causes  may  withhold  a  part  of 
it  from  that  use ;  though,  to  take  it  more  exactly, 
the  parsimony  of  one  year  makes  the  profusion  of 
another,  (as  avarice  commonly  has  prodigality  for  its 
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heir,)  and  in  the  average  it  comes  nearly  to  the 
same  point  as  an  equable  expenditure.  As  to  the 
accumulations  of  a  fair  economy,  they  are  all  to  the 
public  benefit,  even  if  the  individual  owner  had  no 
indisputable  right  to  make  them.  But  I  shall  allow 
that  there  may  be  funds  which  the  Poor  Lavs 
might  possibly  touch,  over  and  above  the  expendi- 
ture which  the  private  owner  might  have  chosen  to 
make.  Again,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  undirected 
application  of  that  money  at  the  free  choice  of  the 
individual,  either  in  the  way  of  spending  or  of  trad- 
ing, would  be  the  same  thing  to  a  country,  as  when 
there  is  a  part  of  it  laid  by  law  under  a  special 
appropriation  ;  because  mere  circulation  differs  from 
distribution.  With  a  given  quantity  of  water  to 
irrigate  a  meadow,  it  is  possible,  by  the  choice  and 
position  of  the  sluices,  to  turn  the  flow  of  the  water 
upon  a  given  spot  which  most  wants  it.  In  like 
manner  it  is  possible,  that  the  managers  of  the 
parochial  taxes  might  carry  for  a  time  a  supply  of 
money  to  a  languishing  trade,  and  lay  hold  of  an 
opportunity  to  spend  more  judiciously  for  the  pro- 
motion of  labour  than  the  original  proprietors  would 
have  done.  But  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  a 
continuance  of  this  superior  wisdom  of  distribution 
in  the  parochial  management,  and  to  found  a  na- 
tional measure  upon  that  assumption,  is  against  all 
reason  in  a  country  where  trade  is  well  understood. 
Trading  capital,  when  once  it  is  created,  and  de- 
mand of  labour,  attract  one  another  in  the  straight 
course  of  things  with  invariable  certainty.    In  a  rich 
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country,  when  work  is  wanted  to  be  done,  money  is 
soon  found  to  set  that  work  agoing;  and  in  a  spending 
country  all  the  work  is  wanted  to  be  done,  which 
there  is  the  power  of  paying  for.  In  our  own 
country,  which  is  both  the  one  and  the  other,  rich 
in  possession  and  spending  by  habit,  there  is  an 
activity  and  an  enterprise  in  the  investment  of 
capital  in  traffick,  which,  not  at  the  long  run,  but 
after  a  very  short  race  of  competition,  must  soon 
leave  behind  the  awkward  movements  of  a  parochial 
committee.  Consequently  I  infer,  that  the  sums 
transferred  to  the  parochial  fund  by  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  labour,  will  soon  be  applied  to 
less  advantage  for  that  given  purpose,  than  they 
would  have  been  under  the  free  discretion  of  the 
proprietor  or  trader.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  full  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  trading 
funds  of  the  promptest  circulation  on  the  other, 
fairly  divide  between  them,  and  exhaust,  in  a 
general  view,  all  the  substantial  encouragement 
which  labour  can  expect  to  draw  from  our  whole 
stock  of  pecuniary  means.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
trace  this  view  of  the  question  still  more  closely,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  poor-rates  must  be 
raised  and  expended  within  the  lines  of  parochial 
demarcation ;  without  which  confinement  of  them, 
there  could  not  be  a  hope  of  any  competent  con- 
trol, cognizance,  or  proper  disbursement  of  them. 
They  make  no  transit  from  parish  to  parish ;  and 
under  this  limitation,  the  chance  is  greatly  lessened 
of  making  any  profitable  use  of  them.     The  supply 
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of  labour  may  be  in  one  place  ;  the  chance  of  turn- 
ing that  labour  to  profit,  or  the  demand  of  capital, 
may  be  in  another;  and  so  on.  The  power  of 
accommodating  and  making  opportunities  meet,  in 
the  divided  state  of  our  parishes,  is  next  to  nothing. 

After  all,  in  order  to  render  the  levy  by  poor- 
rates  available  to  the  further  profitable  encourage- 
ment of  labour,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  sup- 
posed remaining  balance  of  our  wealth,  the  reserve 
of  means  which  is  unduly  kept  out  of  circulation, 
should  be  drawn  forth  by  a  special  direction  of  the 
levy  to  those  precise  hoards  which  would  otherwise 
escape  unfairly.  The  inquisition  of  the  rates  should 
detect  it  in  the  privacy  of  its  retreat,  and  drag  it, 
and  nothing  else  but  it,  into  the  course  of  useful 
traffick.  But  how  are  the  rates  levied  ?  and  how 
do  they  apply  in  respect  of  any  such  purpose  ?  They 
are  levied  upon  the  holders  of  a  certain  denomina- 
tion of  property  indiscriminately;  they  fall  at  a 
venture,  without  any  selection  of  what  is  idle  or 
active ;  they  draw  upon  the  stock  in  the  mass,  and 
not,  as  they  ought  to  do  for  such  a  purpose,  upon 
the  lurking  and  fugitive  portions  of  it,  which  are 
attempting  to  elude  the  general  conscription  of 
commerce.  If  therefore  it  could  be  demonstrated 
to  a  certainty,  that  there  are  balances  behind,  over 
and  above  the  common  run  of  expenditure,  balances 
applicable  to  the  fructifying  uses  of  public  industry; 
yet,  unless  there  was  an  equal  certainty  that  the  law 
would  lay  its  hand  upon  those  superfluous  means, 
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and  no  others,  the  theory  of  augmenting  the  patron- 
age of  labour  by  poor-rates  is  only  fallacious.  To 
make  good  such  a  theory,  it  would  require  far  better 
eyes  than  the  law  ever  can  have,  and  more  discre- 
tionary power  than  it  ever  ought  to  have,  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  revenue.  What  takes  place  in  any 
single  parish  in  the  kingdom  is  enough  to  set  this 
matter  in  its  true  light.  The  rates  are  levied,  not 
upon  those  who  spend  less  than  they  ought  to  spend, 
but  upon  many  who  would  be  too  glad  to  have  the 
spending  of  their  money  in  their  own  way,  upon 
their  own  wants  and  uses,  according  to  their  station 
in  life. 

If  then  it  be  granted,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
provide  full  and  adequate  employment  for  any  con- 
siderable number  of  our  people,  when  the  spon- 
taneous wants  of  the  country  fail  to  do  it ;  the 
remaining  consideration  will  be,  how  to  dispose  of 
such  superabundant  labourers  in  the  best  way,  and 
with  the  least  loss  to  the  public,  which  is  bound  to 
support  them. 

I  have  assumed  all  along,  that  there  is  an  existing 
legal  obligation  upon  the  parish  to  maintain  persons 
who  are  thrown  out  of  regular  work.  Such  is  the 
construction  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
now  received  and  acted  upon.  And  supposing  the 
construction  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  still  it  has 
grown  up  into  strength,  and  could  not  be  reversed, 
on  the  fludden,  without  great  disorder  and  much 
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private  distress.  That  preparations  should  be  made 
to  change  the  practice,  is  a  wish  closely  connected 
with  the  opinion  which  I  have  already  expressed,  ol 
the  impossibility  of  creating  a  supply  of  work  at  a 
call  by  any  regulation  of  law.  If  the  hope  of  such 
an  improvement  is  to  be  shut  out  of  sight,  the  right 
management  of  this  difficult  charge  of  these  men 
becomes  of  the  greater  consequence.  And  if  the 
hope  is  ever  to  be  realized,  still  the  management  of 
.  them  in  the  mean  time  is  a  present  question. 
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All  persons  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  a  more  exact 
and  systematic  administration  of  this  part  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  enforced,  by  making  labour  and  relief  go 
together,  instead  of  prostituting  the  public  alms  to 
the  support  of  dependent  idleness,  with  its  family  of 
vices.  If  then  such  an  improved  administration  of 
the  law  is  to  be  introduced,  one  necessary  step 
towards  that  end  will  be  to  vest  the  execution  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  persons  competent  to  pursue  such  an 
object.  The  persons  who  now  hold  it,  are,  generally 
speaking,  without  the  character  and  qualification  it 
requires.  They  are  infinitely  beneath  their  duties. 
It  is  a  vast  interest  between  the  public  and  the 
poor,  which  is  to  be  managed ;  and  in  the  post  of 
management,  in  the  executive  of  the  system,  are 
placed  by  the  name  of  overseers,  or  guardians, 
persons  who  neither  have,  nor  can  be  expected  to 
have,  the  industry,  or  the  intelligence,  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  necessary  for  it.  It  is  no  discredit 
to  these  individuals,  that  their  duties  are  above  their 
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talents :  their  duties  are  imposed,  and  their  capacity 
of  business  is  as  respectable  as  their  condition  in  life 
can  make  it.  But  there  are  real  differences  in  the 
fitness  of  men  for  particular  duties,  which,  without 
implying  either  personal  praise  or  blame,  involve  in 
them  a  great  deal  of  the  public  interest.  Application 
in  a  burthensome  gratuitous  office,  is  not  to  be  had, 
except  with  some  high  feeling  and  spirit  towards  the 
public  good;  which  must  be  sought,  if  it  can  be 
found  at  all,  in  the  better  ranks.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  intelligence  required  for  any  service  not 
strictly  reducible  to  a  routine  of  method,  as  well  as 
of  independence  of  character :  they  both  improve  in 
proportion  as  one  looks  higher  up  in  society.  As 
things  now  are,  the  overseer  handles  his  difficult 
business  not  worse  than  might  be  expected ;  some- 
times yielding  with  a  mistaken  facility  to  impor- 
tunate and  clamorous  demands ;  sometimes  exaspe- 
rating with  an  undue  severity  of  repulse  and  refusal; 
often  acting  and  judging  amiss ;  and  rarely  giving  to 
his  decisions  the  impression  of  any  authority  or 
respect.  Perhaps  nothing  is  under  a  worse  order 
both  of  government  and  finance,  than  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  revenue  in  many  places  oppressed  with 
poor.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  misgovernment  at 
present,  as  the  details  of  every  Quarter  Sessions  may 
shew,  is  in  the  litigiousness  of  it.  The  discords,  as 
well  as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  these  disputes, 
are  a  sore  nuisance.  The  intricacy  of  the  laws 
themselves  may  be  in  part  the  cause :  but  ordinary 
minds  chiefly  are  the  most  infected  with  the  misap- 
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prehension,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  chicane,  which 
lead  to  much  of  this  excessive  litigation. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  therefore  to  draw 
into  these  offices  a  superior  description  of  men. 
The  qualification  now  is,  that  they  must  be  sub- 
stantial householders.  They  ought  to  be  gentlemen, 
where  such  could  be  had,  and  could  be  prevailed 
upon,  of  some  weight  of  character.  Perhaps  an 
enactment  to  raise  the  qualification  of  persons  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  overseer  or  guardian  of  the 
poor,  reckoned  either  by  property,  or  by  contribution 
to  the  rates,  would  keep  the  option  in  a  better  class, 
where  such  a  description  of  persons  existed.  The 
benefit  however  would  be  infinitely  greater,  if  they 
would  address  themselves  to  this  kind  of  duty  of 
their  own  accord,  upon  a  sound  apprehension  of 
the  decisive  service  they  would  have  the  power 
of  rendering. 

But  these  superior  men  must  be  in  the  executive 
of  the  parish.  It  will  not  be  enough,  if  they  act  as 
a  committee  of  occasional  revision  and  control  upon 
the  overseer.  The  control  of  a  subordinate  office  is 
always  invidious,  unskilful,  and  difficult.  The  best 
intelligence  and  the  highest  character  are  wanted  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  detail  of  the  business. — The 
The  term  of  management  should  neither  be  annual 
nor  long.  An  intermediate  term  of  three  or  four 
years  would  create  experience,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  trouble,  or  the  trust,  from 
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centering  too  much  in  the  same  hands. — It  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  gratuitous.  I  mean  that  all 
the  directing  and  managing  official  duties,  as  of 
deciding  upon  cases  of  application  for  relief,  appor- 
tioning the  amount  of  it,  and  levying  the  rates, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  can  afford  to  do 
so  much  for  the  public.  Stipendiary  overseers  could 
not  be  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  they  are 
persons  invited  to  the  office  by  the  emoluments  of  it, 
they  must  be  of  an  inferior  condition  in  society. 
And  these  emoluments  themselves  are  not  unlikely 
to  put  a  wrong  bias  upon  the  appointment. 

The  management  of  such  a  public  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  parish,  is  really 
an  object  not  unworthy  the  most  liberal  feelings  of 
the  upper  orders.  It  is  a  kind  of  magistracy,  and  it 
would  rise  in  estimation  by  a  few  examples.  In 
towns  the  trouble  of  it,  by  being  divided,  might  be 
reduced  within  compass. — That  condition  of  life, 
however,  which  enables  men  to  live  at  their  ease,  by 
no  means  disposes  them  towards  voluntary  laborious 
duty :  and  if  there  be  no  sufficient  motive  for  the 
sacrifice  of  their  ease,  they  do  well  to  stand  upon  the 
privilege  of  their  fortune.  It  strikes  me,  however, 
that  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
detail  has  much  to  do  with  the  whole  of  our  internal 
national  economy:  that  it  is  not  merely  the  dis- 
bursement and  disposition  of  so  much  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country ;  but  a  very  considerable  force,  act- 
ing upon  the  morals,  industry,  domestic  manners, 
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and  general  condition  of  our  people,  that  is  to  be 
regulated :  and  if  this  be  at  all  true,  there  are  few 
who  can  think  the  importance  of  the  trust  insuffi- 
cient to  reach  them.  If  again  the  Poor  Laws  are 
making  those  fearful  progressive  inroads  upon  the 
property  of  our  landowners  and  gentry,  the  call  to 
look  into  the  dilapidation  of  their  estates  is  pretty 
loud  upon  them.  Instead  of  pretending  however  to 
dictate  for  the  conduct  of  other  men,  I  would  submit 
to  their  attention  some  such  queries  as  the  following : 
Whether  the  several  classes  of  subjects  in  a  free 
country  do  not  owe  their  services  to  it  in  their 
appropriate  character?  Whether  when  gentlemen 
contribute  by  their  purse  or  their  expenditure  to  the 
public  service,  they  do  not  reckon  merely  as  so 
many  agents  for  the  circulation  of  property  ?  whether 
they  have  not  other  means  in  their  hands?  and 
whether  therefore  it  be  not  a  privilege  of  duty 
especially  theirs,  to  lend  their  weight,  character,  and 
judgment,  to  stations  of  trust,  where  such  advantages 
would  have  room  to  act  ? 

As  to  the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  poor  in  such 
an  appointment,  it  is  certain  that  their  affairs,  when 
they  require  any  interference  by  authority  at  all,  are 
never  in  such  good  care,  as  when  their  superiors  are 
induced  to  take  an  active  and  gratuitous  part  in 
them.  The  dispensation  of  good  from  the  enlight- 
ened mind,  the  cultivated  feelings,  and  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  higher  ranks,  in  the  way  of 
disinterested  service,  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
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constitution  of  our  country  in  its  magistracy,  and 
in  some  other  instances  of  a  less  ostensible  nature. 
It  wants  only  a  few  distinguished  examples  to  raise 
the  name  of  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  a  level  with 
that  of  Magistrate. 

If  however  this  should  prove  a  hopeless,  as  I  am 
aware  it  is  a  very  uncertain  wish,  the  failure  of  it 
would  be  one  reason  the  more  against  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Poor  Laws  on  their  present  footing. 
For  when  fit  and  competent  men  cannot  be  had  to 
apply  enactments  made,  it  is  the  strongest  of  all 
reasons  against  the  enactments  themselves.  In 
every  point  of  view  such  an  improvement  as  I  have 
described,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  acting  officers,  is 
wanted;  and  most  of  all  for  the  formation  and 
execution  of  well-conceived  plans  of  employment. 
Such  designs  really  need  some  able  heads  to  direct 
them.  In  the  alternative,  however,  between  abler 
officers  of  management,  or  a  new  law,  I  should  be 
well  satisfied  to  see  the  law  altered,  and  the  gentry 
of  the  country  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  it.  Only, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  persist  in  supporting  the 
present  system  by  their  voice  and  opinion,  I  think 
they  ought  to  do  something  more  in  its  favour,  and 
shew  that  it  can  be  well  administered. 

If  we  might  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  the 
managers  being  the  efficient  men  required,  to  their 
personal  judgment  and  experience  would  properly  be 
referred  the  local  arrangements  practicable  in  each 
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parish,  or  in  a  limited  union  of  parishes,  for  the 
supply  of  work  and  occupation  to  the  able  labourers 
out  of  employ.  No  enactment  could  do  more  than 
simply  direct  that  no  relief  should  be  granted, 
except  with  the  condition  of  some  work  being  done 
for  it.  But  the  selection  of  the  work,  as  to  its 
kind,  and  the  details  of  planning  it,  must  be  left  to 
the  parishes  within  themselves. — No  general  enact- 
ment could  be  made  either  for  Workhouses,  or 
against  them.  Certainly  not  for  them ;  because  the 
circumstances  of  town  and  country  make  a  total 
difference  in  the  expediency  of  such  a  contrivance  as 
a  workhouse.  In  the  country  it  can  hardly  be  any 
thing  more  than  an  asylum  of  relief.  In  towns  it 
may  be  made  subservient  to  occupation.  But  to 
set  up  a  workhouse  even  in  towns,  is  to  establish,  at 
a  heavy  present  expense,  a  very  hazardous  system. 

In  populous  towns  a  workhouse  has  this  chief 
recommendation  of  it,  that  among  its  inmates  some 
variety  and  assortment  of  work  may  be  carved  out 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment  itself.  It  may  be 
made  in  part  its  own  consumer.  The  mechanics  of 
different  trades  may  work  for  each  other;  and  so 
far  supply  mutually  their  wants.  Or,  if  some  one 
simple  article  of  manufacture  should  be  preferred 
for  all  the  hands  indifferently,  still  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  government  of  the  house  will  be  kept  up, 
and  the  inspection  of  it  attended  to,  in  a  large  town, 
than  elsewhere.  But  the  management  of  a  work- 
house is  a  problem  of  much  greater  difficulty,  than 
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persons  seem  generally  to  be  aware  of,  when  they 
set  any  high  expectations  upon  it.     They  think  that 
regulation  can  do  every  thing,  forgetting  who  are 
the  subjects  that  come  under  the  regulation.     In  a 
workhouse  they  will  be  sure  to  include  the  most 
idle,  the  most  disorderly,  and  the  worst  workmen  in 
their  several  trades,  of  the  whole  community  :  as  the 
worst  workmen  are  the  first  to  be  discharged  in  a 
fall  of  trade ;  and  the  workhouse  certainly  will  not 
improve  them.      Upon  this  mass  of  untoward  ma- 
terials how  is  any  discipline  to  act  ?    By  a  continued 
struggle,  by  a  close  and  scrupulous  inspection,  it 
may  keep  down  the   habits  of  its  subjects ;    but, 
without  a  kind  of  coercion  which  I  should  think  not 
to  be  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
it  cannot  reform  them.     The  industry,  and  conse- 
quently the  general  morals,  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, must  be  at  a  low  standard :  the  better  in- 
mates must  sink  by  the  society  of  the  worse :  the 
family  virtues,  which  can  thrive  only  in  the  privacy 
of  a  separate  home,  must  be  nearly  extinguished 
among  them.     Regulation,  if  people  would  consider 
the  matter  soberly,  is  really  a  very  impotent  thing, 
where  it  has  every  thing  to  do ;  that  is,  where  it  has 
no  natural  motive  in  the  subjects  of  it  to  sustain  its 
provisions  and  purposes.     And  what  poor  man  or 
his  family  can  be  expected  to  feel  for  the  welfare  of 
his  workhouse  ?     Its  discipline,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  mended  by  rigour.     It  is  not  a  place  of 
penal  coercion.     It  must  be  conducted  therefore  on 
other  principles  than  those  of  a  hulk  or  a  prison. 
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I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to 
make  the  comforts  and  subsistence  of  the  inmates 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  labour  they  might  choose 
to  exert,  and  to  supply  in  that  manner  a  spirit 
of  industry  and  good  conduct  among  them.  If  such 
a  disposition  of  things  could  be  made,  it  might 
deserve  the  trial. 

One  most  serious  and  radical  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a  workhouse,  which  deserves  to  be 
well  considered  in  places  where  they  have  not  yet 
decided  upon  the  measure,  is,  that  it  drags  into  the 
lowest  state  of  bondage  and  degradation  many  who 
might  otherwise  have  retrieved  themselves  from  the 
less  unseemly  stains  of  parish  dependence.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  of  dreadful  invitation  to  struggling  for- 
tunes; and  to  rally  back  again  from  it  is  no  easy 
matter.  I  know  that  many  persons  consider  the 
terror  of  the  workhouse  to  be  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  poor ;  and  are  not  unwilling  to  press  the  alter- 
native upon  them  of  receiving  their  subsistence  in 
such  an  asylum,  or  of  receiving  nothing.  The 
degradation  of  the  asylum  is  to  deter  the  approach 
to  it.  The  hardship  of  it  is  to  be  the  security  they 
would  keep  in  hand  against  importunate  claims. 
There  is  a  certain  policy,  no  doubt,  in  this  virtual 
correction  of  the  wide  and  excessive  engagement  of 
the  law  to  take  care  of  every  body.  And  whoever 
considers  the  growth  of  heavy  demands  upon  the 
parish  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  constitution 
of  the  law,  and  believes  it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
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the  misconduct,  or  the  misfortune,  of  the  applicants 
themselves,  neither  originating  in  the  public  system, 
nor  encouraged  by  it,  he  may  vindicate  the  po- 
licy on  grounds  of  justice,  as  well  as  expediency. 
But  another,  who  thinks  that  the  public  system 
itself  is  in  some  measure  a  source  of  the  evil  which 
is  subsequently  to  be  checked  by  such  intimidation, 
must  consider  the  law  as  visiting  its  own  mistake 
upon  those  whom  it  has  misled,  when  it  first  makes 
a  promise  of  relief,  and  then  tenders  the  relief  in 
such  a  form  as  may  forbid  the  acceptance  of  it.  For 
my  own  part,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  Poor  Laws 
themselves  (in  their  practice  however  much  more 
than  by  their  original  enactment)  have  actually 
favoured  the  growth  of  pauperism,  and  that  they 
have  loosened  the  motives  of  frugality,  sober  labour, 
and  personal  exertion  in  the  country,  I  derive  no 
satisfaction  from  the  sight  of  these  equivocal  esta- 
blishments intended  to  play  off  a  double  meaning,  of 
invitation  and  repulse,  of  protection  and  abandon- 
ment ;  but  would  much  rather  see  the  laws  gra- 
dually retract  the  erroneous  principle  upon  which 
they  have  proceeded,  than  pretend  to  make  it  good 
in  so  exceptionable  a  manner. 

As  long  however  as  the  present  system  in  its 
main  branches  remains  in  force,  workhouses  will 
exist ;  and  their  good  or  bad  management,  according 
to  their  capacity  of  a  good  management,  will  be  of 
great  importance.  The  project  of  them  was  received 
at  first,  I  believe,  with  the  hope  of  a  great  saving  in 
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the  parish  expenditure  by  means  of  them.  I  do  not 
profess  to  say  whether  this  was  a  right  calculation 
or  not ;  because,  though  the  entire  maintenance  of  a 
given  number  of  persons,  living  in  society,  must 
clearly  be  more  economical  in  the  necessary  cost,  for 
mere  diet,  than  it  can  be  when  they  are  to  draw  the 
same  subsistence  to  their  separate  homes;  yet  the 
expenses  of  buildings,  ground-rent,  salaries  to  offi- 
cers, waste,  and  other  incidents,  puzzle  the  account 
further  than  I  will  venture  to  follow  it.  Add  to 
which,  that  every  charge  once  fastened  upon  a 
workhouse  is  hardly  to  be  shaken  off.  It  is,  as  they 
say,  a  place  for  life ;  and  few  wind  their  way  out  of 
it,  except  when  they  have  been  forced  there  by 
some  extraordinary  season  of  public  distress.  The 
most  general  history  of  it  is  one  of  constant  inhabit- 
ancy :  whereas  an  out-door  patient  of  the  parish  is 
often  assisted  as  much  as  he  wants  by  occasional 
relief;  and  is  sometimes  discharged  off  the  list. 
But  setting  aside  the  comparative  economy,  which  is 
a  previous  question  before  such  an  establishment 
should  be  set  up;  when  it  is  once  set  up,  the 
financial  concerns  of  it  are  those  which  are  the  most 
capable  of  a  clear  and  satisfactory  management.  It 
is  the  accessible  point  in  the  system.  Application 
on  the  part  of  the  managers,  open  eyes,  and  a  few 
Arabic  figures  do  the  business.  Even  in  this  de- 
partment, easy  and  simple  as  it  is,  much,  if  I  mistake 
not,  remains  to  be  done,  under  an  improved  manage- 
ment ;  not  by  invidious  interference,  nor  upon  fac- 
tious professions   of  reform ;    but    by   the    steady 
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determination  of  men  of  leading  and  authority  in  a 
town,  to  take  their  proper  share  in  the  duties  of 
parochial  affairs.  Many  mistakes  and  abuses  would 
vanish  before  them;  abuses  which  spring  up,  not 
from  any  want  of  personal  honesty,  but  from  the 
mere  defect  of  intelligence,  or  of  courage,  or  of  the 
proper  habits  of  government  and  control,  in  those 
who  have  had  the  charge  thrown  upon  them.  But 
infinitely  greater  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  work- 
house from  such  an  amended  administration  of  it  in 
its  more  difficult  province;  in  its  police,  manners, 
and  general  economy.  These  are  greater  objects  in 
themselves.  They  require  some  sense  and  intelli- 
gence to  conceive  how  they  may  be  promoted.  They 
require  still  more  weight  of  character  to  uphold  the 
regulations  made  for  them.  In  short,  I  think  that 
from  the  walls  of  a  workhouse  the  very  strongest 
attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, to  reduce  them  to  a  surrender  of  some  part  of 
their  time  and  pains  to  the  parochial  service ;  that 
the  post  bears  pointblank  upon  them ;  and  that  the 
fire  from  it  ought  not  to  cease,  till  they  have  con- 
sented to  come  and  take  it  into  their  own  charge, 
and  screened  themselves  from  its  aim  by  getting 
within  the  walls.  They  have  not  spared  themselves 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  in 
other  instances  of  a  very  extensive  concern.  By  an 
almost  unanimous  effort,  they  are  now  giving  educa- 
tion to  the  infant  youth  of  their  country.  The 
public  benevolence  would  not  be  less,  if  they  would 
take  up  the  cause  of  arbitrating  between  the  wants 
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of  the  poor  and  their  vices,  in  the  administration  of 
legal  charity.     The  nature  of  the  duty,  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  is  perhaps  not  very  inviting.     It  is  not 
all  pure   pleasure,   to  give   a  weekly  or   monthly 
attendance  in  the  reiterated  details  of  an  irksome 
examination  of  cases ;  to  be  molested  by  the  insult 
of  prodigal  indigence,  or  afflicted  with  the  nearer 
view  of  the  irresistible  distresses  of  life  in  broken 
families,  desolate  old  age,  and  remediless  suffering. 
These  are  things  to  pall  the  delicacy  of  an  indolent, 
fastidious,  hesitating   virtue.     They   are   strong  in 
themselves  ;  and  some  of  the  accidents  and  exterior 
circumstances  of  appearance  under  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  notice,  would  be  enough  to  make 
the  idler  in  practical  benevolence  turn  away  from 
the  company  he  had  fallen  into  by  his  over-zealous 
pretensions  of  service.      They  would   exercise   the 
patience  of  even  firmer  characters,  wTought  to  the 
cast  of  a  more  useful  temper,  and  ready  to  take 
the  good  and  the  bad  together  in  their  intercourse 
with  life  and  its  concerns.     But  if  there  be   any 
solid  force  in  what  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  men  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter to  restrain  much  of  the  evil  which  gathers 
about  these  laws  when  they  come  to  be  applied,  and 
to  obviate  many  of  the  ill  results  of  them  ;  and  that 
no  others  can  do  this  so  well  as   themselves,   or 
rather,  that  none  but  themselves  can  do  it ;  their 
aversion  from  the  personal  trouble,  or  the  distaste 
of  the  duty,  will  surely  be  overmatched   by  the 
stronger  challenge  of  a  manlier  feeling  and  principle; 
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and  like  the  prince  in  the  old  history,  which 
history,  if  they  choose,  they  may  make  a  modern 
one,  they  will  strip  off  their  mantle  for  a  while,  to 
help  the  public  wheels  out  of  the  mud  where  they 
have  lodged.  Most  desirable  of  all  would  it  be, 
that  these  exertions  should  be  engaged  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  them ;  that  it 
should  be  an  extra  force,  opposed  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  past  system  only  in  the  interval 
which  the  law  might  think  proper  to  interpose 
before  its  own  radical  correction  of  them.  But 
whatever  may  be  decided,  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
law,  the  operation  of  it,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  long 
as  it  remains,  will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon 
a  closer  and  wiser  attention  to  it,  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  whose  property  and  public  ease  and 
interest  are  as  much  connected  with  it,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  them  think  their  obligation 
of  duty  is. 

To  take  leave  of  this  subject  of  Workhouses, 
I  would  beg  to  suggest,  whether  it  might  not  be 
of  some  advantage  to  their  good  order,  if  an  in- 
spection of  them  at  stated  times,  suppose  twice 
or  four  times  a  year,  were  directed  to  be  held  by 
a  committee  of  magistrates,  and  one  annual  report 
made  by  them,  of  their  internal  condition,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  number  of  inhabitant  poor,  course 
of  work,  amount  of  expense,  accompanied  with 
such  general  observations,  as  might  mark  their 
sense  of  the  correct  or  faulty  state  of  management ; 
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if 

•  • 

\  and  this  report  to  be  presented  at  the  Quarter  Ses- 

\  sions,  with  a  copy  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Home 

Department  of  State,  or  the  Privy  Council,  By 
which  means,  among  other  advantages  of  the  prac- 
tice, there  would  be  a  set  of  important  data  of  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  poor  maintained  in 
these  houses  throughout  the  kingdom,  continually 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  civil  government ;  with  an 
index  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  them ;  and 
some  connected  correspondence  of  observation  upon 
these  establishments,  through  the  several  public 
authorities  of  the  State. 


i| 


i 
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To  pass  from  the  town  to  the  country. — In  the 
country,  by  a  very  general  usage,  more  prevalent 
however  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties,  I 
believe,  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  but 
certainly  of  a  very  wide  spread,  labour  and  men* 
dicity  are  so  mixed  together,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  separate  them,  and  set  them  clear  of  each 
other,  by  any  regulation  short  of  the  introduction  of 
an  entirely  new  principle  of  practice  in  the  law. 
The  strange  discordant  combination  of  wages,  and 
a  general  supplement  to  wages,  by  charity,  is  the 
phenomenon  of  our  rural  economy,  as  the  Poor 
Laws  have  shaped  it.  Tilings  absurd  in  the  reason, 
are  not  however  always  equally  hurtful  in  the  prac- 
tice. Whether  in  this  inconsistency  of  wages  and 
alms  blended  together,  the  effect  is  not  quite  on  a 
par  with  the  reason  of  the  usage,  it  may  require 
perhaps  an  abler  judgment  to  determine ;  but  there 
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are  mischiefs,  and  those  pressing  and  operative,  which 
have  their  root  in  the  usage,  and  which  the  most 
cursory  observer  of  it  must  perceive.  The  labourer 
reckons  half  with  his  master,  and  half  with  the 
overseer.  Towards  his  master  he  has  neither  the 
zeal  nor  the  attachment  he  ought  to  have  to  his 
natural  patron  and  friend:  and  with  his  parish  he 
keeps  up  a  dependence  which  has  something  in  it 
at  once  abject  and  insolent ;  abject  in  the  real  con- 
dition of  it,  insolent  in  his  manner  of  shewing  it. 
By  this  dependence  interposed,  the  personal  bond 
between  the  master  and  the  servant  is  loosened, 
though  they  are  parties  made  to  draw  closely  to- 
gether by  the  tie  of  a  common  interest;  and  the 
invisible  corporation  of  the  parish  buys  its  pen- 
sioner's ill-will,  or  his  sullen  and  thankless  content- 
ment, with  its  weekly  offerings,  which  have  neither 
the  merit  of  being  fair  wages,  nor  a  pure  gift  of 
kindness. 

The  utility  of  this  system,  when  it  is  vindicated 
at  all,  is  often  said  to  be  in  keeping  wages  low,  and 
keeping  them  equal.  These  effects  in  themselves 
are  no  certain  benefits;  rather  the  reverse:  but 
they  ought  to  be  of  the  most  extraordinary  value  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
order which  they  bring  along  with  them.  Wages 
however  are  not  kept  low,  as  far  as  they  are  made 
up  by  the  poor-rates.  It  is  only  drawing  the  pay- 
ment of  them  from  the  purse  of  B,  who  has  no 
work  done,  instead  of  from  that  of  A,  who  has  the 
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work  done.     The  community  pays  what  the  master 
does  not.     If  it  be  said,  that  the  master,  whether 
fanner  or  other,  is  enabled  to  send  the  commodity 
to  market  so  much  the  cheaper,  in  consequence  of 
his  labourers  being  paid  in  part  out  of  the  purse  of 
his  neighbours ;  this  cheapness  has  clearly  been  paid 
for,  by  some  person  or  other,  in  the  amount  of  the 
rates;   the  full  cost  of  the   commodity   has   been 
accounted  for  in  the  parish  books ;    and  the  con* 
sumer  either  is  the  person  who  has  paid  so  much  in 
advance  for  it,  or  it  is  the  dealer  himself,  or  it  is 
some  third  person,  who  has  far  less  right  than  either 
of  the  two  to  do  it.     The  rates  therefore  either  take 
from  the  buyer,  or  the  seller,  and  of  course  can 
cheapen   nothing  between  them ;  or  if  they  take 
from  a  third  person,  who  has  no  concern  with  the 
transaction,  it  is  the  more  preposterous  to  regulate 
their  market  at  the  cost  of  an  unconcerned  party: 
but  in  either  case,  the  great  party,  the  country,  can 
gain  nothing  on  the  head  of  cheapness. 

If  it  be  argued,  that  the  whole  cost  of  wages  to 
the  community  for  the  labour  of  these  men,  who  are 
half  labourers  and  half  paupers,  is  kept  down  by  the 
rigour  of  the  overseer  holding  a  closer  hand  with 
them  than  the  master  would  be  able  to  do,  if  he 
had  the  whole  of  the  account  to  discharge;  upon 
this  forced  reduction  of  the  labourer's  earnings  where 
is  the  gain  to  be  reckoned  ?  Stinted  wages  will  be 
met  by  stinted  labour;  work  ill  paid  will  be  ill 
done ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  very  strong  stimulus 
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upon  the  labourer  towards  his  employer's  service, 
when  he  reflects  that  he  draws  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
sistence from  a  quarter  to  which  he  renders  directly 
no  work  at  all.  The  real  state  of  the  account  in 
country  labour  between  the  fanner  and  his  work- 
man, when  wages  and  parish  allowance  are  mixed 
together,  is  no  more  than  this — that  for  so  many 
days'  work  so  much  is  paid  by  the  master,  and  so 
much  added  by  the  parish.  But  that  the  farmer 
gains  more  by  his  men,  than  he  would  do  if  he  had 
the  whole  bargain  with  them,  and  paid  them  better, 
is  quite  another  point.  How  much  is  lost  to  the 
farmer  and  the  country  by  lowering  the  labourer's 
heart  and  spirit,  and  unstringing  the  sinew  of  his 
working  powers,  is  an  item  not  easy  to  be  reduced 
to  an  arithmetical  account :  but  it  is  something  con- 
siderable ;  and  calculators  ought  to  be  very  strong 
in  their  balances  computed  in  money  paid  in  wages, 
and  saved  by  the  medium  of  the  poor-rates,  before 
they  specify  any  sum  which  they  will  set  off  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  diminution  of  the  great  produc- 
tive springs  and  principles  of  human  and  rational 
industry. 

The  equality  of  wages  (as  the  lowness  of  them) 
is  merely  nominal,  if  it  cost  so  much  inequality  of 
allowance  from  the  poor-rates  to  keep  them  at  their 
pretended  standard.  But  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the 
current  stipulated  wages  are  the  real  pay  of  the 
labourer,  and  that  the  relief  issued  from  the  rates 
is  not  given  in  part  of  wages,  nor  with  any  reference 
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to  the  man's  labour,  but  only  to  the  necessities  of 
his  family ;  then  this  is  the  prodigious  and  prepos- 
terous attempt  made  upon  the  whole  system  of  the 
country  affairs — that  a  person  shall  be  maintained 
according  to  his  necessities ;  but  shall  not  work, 
contrive,  or  provide  according  to  his  necessities; 
instead  of  it,  he  shall  draw  his  maintenance  out  of 
the  labour  of  others :  for  labour  of  some  kind  ulti- 
mately supplies  all  the  means  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  transfer  of  them  from  hand  to  hand  they 
must  either  be  earned,  or  received  for  nothing :  and 
in  this  manner  a  vicious  equality  of  duty  in  labour 
is  substituted,  where  a  radical  difference  of  obliga- 
tion exists ;  for  a  man's  own  wants  make  his  own 
obligation ;  and  all  the  force  supplied  by  that  higher 
degree  of  obligation  is  sacrificed  to  the  country,  and 
the  sense  of  it  to  the  individual.  To  supersede  the 
personal  motive,  is  to  throw  away  so  much  force  of 
labour ;  and  to  equalize  the  compensation,  is  to  add 
a  positive  discouragement  to  it.  And  after  all,  the 
equal  standard  is  not  secured.  It  is  not  secured 
even  nominally.  There  is  a  great  difference,  and 
always  has  been,  in  the  current  reputed  wages,  both 
in  districts  compared  one  with  another,  and  within 
the  same  district  itself;  a  difference  created  either 
by  local  practice,  or  the  master's  choice,  or  the 
labourer's  worth.  The  tampering  attempt  of  the 
law  has  succeeded  only  very  partially :  as  for  as  it 
has  succeeded,  it  has  done  it  with  the  sensible  dis- 
advantages which  I  have  mentioned,  injudiciously 
and  unfairly. 
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It  is  in  the  country,  if  any  where,  that  the  in- 
terests of  labour  might  be  expected  to  be  in  a  free 
and  unincumbered  state,  because  of  the  comparative 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  the  business  there, 
which  keeps  upon  the  whole  and  more  than  any 
other  great  description  of  business,  nearly  the  same 
constant  pace  and  movement.  The  state  of  agricul- 
tural labour  might  therefore  be  left  most  safely  to 
be  adjusted  upon  those  rational  and  necessary  calcu- 
lations, intrinsic  to  the  thing  itself,  which  ought  to 
govern  us,  in  our  affairs,  since  we  cannot  govern 
them.  But  no  part  of  our  economy  is  left  to  rest 
on  its  own  foundations,  or  work  on  its  own  prin- 
ciple. No  part  stands  clear  from  an  artificial,  and 
misapplied  interference. — And  so  much  as  to  this 
method  of  settling  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages. 

If  this  parochial  system  cannot  stand  on  the 
ground  of  a  good  national  husbandry,  still  less  can 
it  on  the  principles  of  a  sound  legislation,  directed 
to  the  care  of  the  personal  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people :  and  if  the  Poor  Laws  have  a  tendency 
hostile  to  the  public  manners,  they  act  unhappily 
in  that  way,  in  which  it  comes  within  the  competence 
of  human  laws  to  act  with  the  greatest  power.  For 
the  efficacy  of  human  laws  may  be  cast  perhaps 
nearly  into  the  following  scale:  their  direct  power 
to  inspire  men  with  the  love  of  probity,  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  contentment,  by  positive  command, 
is  small ;  their  power  to  restrain  the  opposite  vices 
is  far  greater ;  their  power  to  discourage  or  hinder 
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good  habits  of  character,  by  mistaken  institutions, 
greatest  of  all :  because  here  they  act  at  an  advantage ; 
and  the  institution  and  the  bad  part  of  human 
nature  go  together ;  whereas  in  the  other  cases,  they 
are  opposed,  and  the  enactment  has  to  force  its  way. 
This  one  consideration  makes  the  error  of  any  intrin- 
sic virtual  immorality  of  laws  of  the  last  importance ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  error  with  which  our  Poor  Laws 
are  commonly  charged,  and  charged  with  such  a 
confidence  of  imputation,  as  is  usually  expressed 
when  men  are  speaking  of  a  fact  to  be  lamented, 
rather  than  discussed.  I  know  of  no  substantial  reply 
which  can  be  made  to  that  charge.  They  do  dis- 
courage many  of  the  best  habits  of  the  people,  of 
which  their  industry,  the  most  obviously  affected, 
is  only  the  first.  They  may  have  been  counteracted, 
they  have  been  counteracted,  by  the  presence  of 
other  more  wholesome  invigorating  powers  in  the 
compound  of  our  national  fortunes ;  but  their  ten- 
dency by  themselves  is  to  paralyse  and  corrupt  those 
whom  they  profess  to  protect.  There  is  poison  in 
the  alms  of  their  mistaken  charity. 

This  unfavourable  spirit  of  these  laws,  in  many 
different  respects,  is  so  generally  felt,  that  I  believe, 
if  the  question  of  their  repeal  turned  solely  upon  it, 
they  would  be  put  down  by  the  acclamation  of  all 
the  thinking  men  in  the  kingdom.  I  might  therefore 
content  myself  with  the  concession,  almost  un- 
restricted, of  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  of 
opinion,  and  pass   on  without  enlarging  upon  this 
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particular  topic.  But  as  it  is  here  that  the  most 
forcible  reasons  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing 
practice  lie,  and  as  the  weight  of  these  reasons  is 
the  most  conclusive  part  of  the  whole  of  the  prac- 
tical inquiry,  according  to  my  own  apprehension  of 
it ;  I  shall  trace,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  modes 
of  that  bad  influence  which  our  Poor  Laws  in  their 
practice  throw  upon  the  manners  of  our  population, 
without  the  least  hope  of  adding  any  thing  to  the 
forcible  exposure,  which  has  been  made  of  it  by 
others  already. 

The  first  aspect  of  a  fixed  legal  provision  of 
maintenance,  in  the  contingency  of  want,  independent 
of  personal  character,  or  of  any  other  pledge  of 
antecedent  economy,  exertion,  prudence,  or  merit 
of  any  kind,  is  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  all  who 
like  bread  better  than  labour,  and  living  at  ease 
more  than  on  the  practice  of  self-denial,  to  remit 
much  of  their  pains,  especially  of  the  pains  of  con- 
trivance and  frugality  in  the  husbandry  of  their 
affairs,  to  the  readier  and  less  irksome  plan  of  living 
at  the  cost  of  others  on  the  wide  open  common  of 
parish  subsistence.  If  they  cannot  resort  to  it  for 
all  they  want,  and  make  it  their  sole  revenue  at 
once  ;  still  to  push  the  advantage  of  their  use  of  it ; 
to  think  of  it  as  a  sure  resource  against  their  heed- 
lessness, indiscretion,  and  mistakes;  to  play  with 
their  duties,  which  they  may  discard  at  will,  and 
be  quite  serious  and  settled  in  their  view  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  law,  which  cannot  discard  them, 
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seems  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  fact  and  the  theory 
of  our  parochial  constitution,  as  addressed  to  the 
feelings  of  our  common  people,  against  their  industry. 
Originally,  indeed,  it  was  intended  that  the  grant 
of  relief  should  be  purchased  by  labour.  But  the 
providing  a  place  of  work  for  himself  is  a  part  of 
a  man's  own  duty.  At  the  best,  therefore,  the  Jaw 
undertook  to  relieve  him  from  one  instance  of  his 
proper  duty,  and  so  far  did  amiss.  But  the  law  has 
failed  grievously  in  the  threat  of  performing  it  for 
him,  in  finding  him  the  employ,  and  is  glad  to  do 
the  best  it  can  to  keep  its  promise  of  finding  him 
the  subsistence.  Upon  this  ground  of  engagement 
he  has  gained  over  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
profited  by  its  kindness;  and  stands  at  present  on 
a  tenure  of  very  easy  conditions,  with  a  right  to  be 
as  dependent  as  his  vices  or  idleness  can  make  him. 
If  one  might  hint  at  differences  of  national  character, 
such  laws  are  more  injurious  to  an  Englishman  in 
his  industry,  than  they  would  be  to  the  native  of 
many  other  countries.  He  is  more  inclined  of  him- 
self to  efforts  of  work,  than  to  a  continued  and  sober 
assiduity  in  it ;  he  has  more  spirit  than  patience, 
and  likes  to  earn,  better  than  to  practise  any  good 
thrift  upon  his  earnings.  His  own  way  would  be  to 
divide  himself  between  working  hard,  spending  fast, 
and  living  idle.  In  this  ground  of  character,  the 
law  does  the  greater  harm :  it  just  hits  his  natural 
inclination  in  the  faulty  point,  and  strikes  in  with 
the  propensity  of  it. 
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The  foundation  of  all  moral  feeling  and  moral 
conduct  is  in  a  responsibility,  in  a  man's  own  person, 
in  the  consequences  of  his  conduct.  A  sense  and 
perception  of  this  responsibility  is  the  spring  of  the 
practical  principles  of  virtue.  It  enters  into  our 
highest  duties.  The  Poor  Laws  shake  this  founda- 
tion. They  tell  a  man,  he  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  his  want  of  exertion,  forethougnt,  sobriety.  They 
deal  with  him,  as  if  no  such  responsibility  existed. 
By  cancelling  the  natural  penalties  of  a  great  deal  of 
his  vice,  they  darken  and  perplex  his  own  notions  of 
the  demerit  of  it. 

One  of  the  happiest  appointments  of  life,  is  in  the 
exercise  of  the  domestic  duties,  upon  the  principle 
of  a  natural  or  a  chosen  affection.  Out  of  this  foun- 
tain of  kindly  feeling,  which  flows  from  the  rock  of 
nature,  comes  much  of  man's  happiness,  and  much 
of  his  virtue,  without  which  indeed  the  happiness 
could  not  be.  Among  the  poor  especially,  whose 
feelings  and  principles  are  more  nurtured  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  in  which  they  are  cast,  than  they 
ever  can  be  by  the  artificial  discipline  of  any  cultiva- 
tion, their  home  is  the  school  of  their  sentiments^ 
and  their  best  enjoyment  entwines  itself  round  the 
care  of  their  moral  domestic  obligations.  To  have 
really  the  charge  of  his  family,  as  a  husband  and  a 
father ;  to  have  the  privilege  of  laying  out  his  life 
upon  their  service,  and  of  seeing  them  rest  exclu- 
sively on  his  protection,  is  the  poor  man's  boast,  in 
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the  estimate  of  the  mere  relative  conditions  of  life. 
He  himself  is  all  the  better  for  having  so  grave  a 
charge  upon  his  hands.  The  wants  of  his  family  are 
his  call  to  work ;  and  no  call  sounds  more  piercingly, 
nor  more  gratefully,  to  an  uncorrupted  ear.  There 
is  music  in  it,  with  all  its  sharpness.  But  the  breath 
of  the  parochial  law  tarnishes  the  colouring  of  this 
picture  of  cheerful  native  virtue.  It  flings  another 
atmosphere  upon  it.  By  exonerating  him  from  the 
sole  care  of  his  offspring,  it  abrogates  the  father's 
proper  character.  It  makes  him  begin  to  think 
them  an  encumbrance,  from  which  he  ought  to  be 
discharged.  It  means,  indeed,  to  do  no  more  than 
take  off  from  him  the  load  of  their  support ;  but  it 
does  take  off  the  pressure  of  much  sacred  obligation. 
It  makes  him  and  them  less  intimately  pledged  to 
each  other ;  less  dear  to  each  other.  It  sows  thistles 
among  the  flowers.  And  is  he  the  happier  for  this 
substituted  relief,  proffered  to  him,  almost  imposed 
upon  him,  by  a  fixed  practice?  Suppose  he  has 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  its  convenience,  so  far 
as  to  accept  it  without  repugnance,  he  retains  nei- 
ther the  same  solid  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  his 
children  for  an  undivided  care  of  them;  nor  can 
they  look  up  to  his  example  with  reverence,  nor 
feel  the  same  force  of  filial  piety,  expanding  into  a 
great  motive  of  future  reciprocating  duty.  In  the 
country  especially,  the  family  ties  have  been  nearly 
burst  asunder  by  the  artificial  adoption  which  the 
law  has  made  of  the  children.     It  has  made  parents, 
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children,  and  brothers  hardly  know  themselves  to  be 
such.  The  interposition  for  their  necessities  has 
disbanded  their  affections. 

I  add,  with  a  great  respect  for  those  who  seem  to 
hold  a  contrary  opinion,  that  the  Poor  Laws  are  not 
favourable  to  virtuous  marriage.  To  bare  formal 
marriages  they  are  too  favourable.  To  the  promo- 
tion of  the  virtue  of  the  marriage  union  they  are 
most  adverse.  The  virtue  of  that  union  implies, 
I  should  think,  a  settled  and  ascertained  preference 
of  affection,  with  so  much  force  in  it  on  the  side  of 
the  man,  as  to  make  the  maintenance  of  his  wife 
and  offspring  a  part  of  his  most  positive  calculations 
and  intentions.  Perhaps  this  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  But  I  know  not  how  others  can 
reduce  the  character  of  the  married  state  to  the 
solemnity  of  a  formal  union  and  domestication. 
They  intend,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  more.  They 
think  the  husband  and  father  is  bound  to  do  all  that 
he  can  for  the  supply  of  that  maintenance.  But 
this  very  duty  to  do  all  he  can,  is  abridged,  dis- 
couraged, and  superseded  before-hand.  He  is  not 
left  to  look  at  the  full  extent  of  his  obligations  :  he 
has  no  need  to  reflect  upon  them,  nor  pledge  him- 
self to  them  :  the  indiscreet  offers  of  the  law  mask 
and  disguise  the  very  sight  of  them.  Among  the 
lower  classes,  in  their  marriages,  I  should  think  that 
the  deliberate  purpose  and  prospect  of  taking  com- 
mon fortunes  together,  upon  the  stock  of  their 
endeavours  within  themselves,  is  a  great  part  of  a 
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right  affection,  and  the  only  safe  criterion  of  it :  and 
when  a  hasty,  inconsiderate  union,  without  regard  to 
such  a  duty,  is  said  to  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet, 
the  word  seems  to  me  ill  chosen :  it  might  be  more 
properly  called  marriage  without  the  appropriate 
affection  of  it.  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  married 
poor  may  not  look  to  the  parish  relief,  as  others  do 
to  their  property  or  independent  fortune ;  or  why 
their  virtue  should  be  less,  because  they  are  to  live 
upon  that  relief?  For  the  same  reason  that,  although 
water  is  water,  there  is  a  difference  between  drink- 
ing it  from  a  clear  spring,  or  at  a  stagnant  miry 
pool,  fed  only  with  the  oozing  drainage  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  and  contaminated  by  the  trampling  of  the 
many  clovenfooted  beasts  which  have  been  there 
before. — The  necessities  of  the  poor  plainly  make 
their  duties ;  then  their  duties,  as  those  of  all  other 
men,  make  their  character,  their  improvement,  their 
enjoyment.  We  cannot  abolish  their  necessities. 
It  is  equally  vain  to  try  to  separate  their  character, 
if  it  is  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  from  the  just  appre- 
hension and  plain  fulfilment  of  their  especial  and 
personal  part  of  duty  in  life. 

The  parochial  dependent  has  himself  but  little 
gratitude  for  the  relief  afforded  him.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  that  public  alms  would  be  repaid 
with  thankfulness  at  least;  but  the  expectation,  if 
not  taken  up  on  a  false  and  narrow  view  from  the 
first,  is  certainly  disappointed  in  the  fact.  The  most 
dissatisfied  and  discontented  may  be  seen  among  our 
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parochial  poor.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  loss  of  the 
vigour  of  honest  exertion  spoils  the  temper ;  or  that 
the  gross  intemperance  frequent  among  them,  eats 
out  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  as  much  as  it 
aggravates  their  wants ;  or  that  the  captiousness  of 
disputing  upon  an  indefinite  claim  makes  every 
thing  seem  too  little  for  them ;  or  that  the  practice 
of  looking  to  others  for  help  must  make  a  man 
restless  in  himself,  and  throw  him  off  from  the 
centre  of  his  repose;  or  that  alms,  which  were 
meant  to  be  medicine,  and  not  food,  vitiate  the 
moral  habit,  merely  by  being  constant ;  or  some 
touch  of  all  these  provocations  together;  we  cer- 
tainly can  see  little  of  the  spirit  either  of  thankful- 
ness or  contentment  under  the  most  profuse  expen- 
diture of  legal  charity.  It  must  be  granted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  professed  attempt  of  the  law  is 
beyond  its  power.  It  cannot  in  any  way  adequately 
maintain  its  numerous  petitioners.  It  has  promised 
too  much ;  so  that,  besides  the  comparison  which 
indigence  is  apt  to  make  between  its  hopes  and  its 
receipts,  unreasonable  enough  in  itself,  there  is  the 
complaint  produced  by  the  half-measured  perform- 
ance of  an  indiscreet  impossible  promise.  The 
tranquillizing  effect  of  sober  habits  of  labour,  is  so 
much  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  It  is 
not  the  labouring  bull  that  begins  to  gore,  and 
throw  the  meadow  into  alarm;  but  the  mere  idle 
grazers,  who,  if  they  have  any  bad  blood  in  them,  are 
stung  to  violence  by  the  first  fly  that  molests  them. 
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It  would  be  well  therefore,  if  every  parish  retainer 
would  be  satisfied  with  being  idle :  but  he  is  likely 
to  be  as  troublesome  as  he  is  idle,  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  useless. 

If  such  consequences  of  impaired  contentment, 
sobriety,  diligence,  and  strict  moral  apprehension, 
are  traced  with  any  degree  of  truth  to  the  spirit  of 
our  parochial  system,  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
that  other  principles  among  us  have  been  able  to 
hold  it  in  check  as  far  as  they  have  done.  The 
influence  of  it  however,  when  taken  by  itself,  con- 
stitutes its  proper  character;  and  as  far  as  that 
character  can  be  consulted,  must  decide  the  wish 
to  retain  or  reject  it.  The  actual  progress  of  the 
harm,  in  contaminating  the  hearts  and  habits  of  our 
people,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  very  far  short  of  all  that 
overflowing  measure  of  it  which  might  have  been 
let  in  upon  us,  if  it  had  not  been  powerfully  resisted: 
and  if  this  persuasion  be  well  founded,  there  is  the 
fairer  hope  of  our  being  able  to  retrieve  ourselves, 
and  make  a  successful  turn,  under  those  better 
energies,  when  they  shall  be  more  left  to  their  own 
action,  and  disengaged  from  the  counterpoise  which 
has  been  hung  upon  them.  The  harm  not  yet  pro- 
duced, shews  they  have  been  strong  at  the  bottom ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  most  substantial  encouragement 
The  soundness  of  the  constitution  has  been  tried  by 
the  malignity  of  the  poison  which  has  not  proved 
mortal  to  it.     For  that  a  great  degree  of  the  bad 
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influence  of  this  system  has  not  yet  made  its  way 
among  our  people,  is,  I  think,  most  apparent.  We 
have  examples  among  our  lower  classes,  of  sobriety,, 
diligence,  good  conduct,  and  patient  contented 
labour ;  many  cheerful,  thriving,  independent  work- 
ing families,  though  they  have  been  pitched  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  the  law  has 
cut  away  under  their  feet :  and  every  such  example 
is  in  derogation  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mistaken  method  in  which  they  have  been  treated. 
Perhaps  the  sketch  of  our  history  is  this;  that  a 
religious,  free,  active,  and  enterprising  people,  have 
a  depth  and  solidity  of  resources  within  them  not 
easy  to  be  exhausted.  Even  the  Poor  Laws  have 
not  exhausted  them.  For  had  we  not  stood  on 
some  such  ground  of  more  than  ordinary  strength ; 
had  our  people  not  had  a  conscience,  a  spirit,  and  a 
staple  of  honest  feeling  within  them,  to  withhold 
them  from  accepting  with  unchecked  avidity  the 
corrupting  overtures  of  eleemosynary  maintenance, 
and  to  qualify  the  partial  and  constrained  acceptance 
of  it  to  which  they  have  yielded  ;  had  they  not  had 
a  sober  religion  continually  recalling  them  to  their 
obvious  duties ;  and  a  breed  of  character  naturalized 
among  them  by  the  greater  virtue  and  efficacy 
of  many  of  our  other  constitutional  laws  themselves ; 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  these  parochial  laws, 
as  they  are  now  applied,  which  could  have  saved  us 
from  the  degeneracy  and  degradation  of  having 
become  one  great  national  poorhouse,  overrun  with 
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the  infection  of  a  Spanish  or  a  Neapolitan  leprosy  of 
mendicancy  ? 

The  evil  however  must  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
gressive. It  has  entered  deeply  enough  into  the 
habits  of  the  people  to  propagate  itself  there ;  and 
the  very  difficulties  which  are  beginning  to  press  in 
many  places  upon  the  supply  of  the  parish  revenue, 
the  supply  being  straitened  by  contributors  passing 
into  the  class  of  receivers,  and  the  remaining  contri- 
butors being  proportionably  impoverished ;  these 
very  difficulties  make  the  prospect  on  the  side  of  our 
general  resources,  an  affair  of  some  apprehension. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a  very  opulent  country  to  be 
most  seriously  shaken  and  disturbed  by  obstructions 
and  embarrassments  in  the  balance  of  a  sum,  or  the 
making  up  of  a  debt,  which  may  be  absolutely  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  of  its  whole  opulence.  It 
makes  a  vast  difference,  whereabouts  in  the  sum  of 
its  public  affairs  that  difficulty  of  balance  or  debt 
may  happen  to  rest.  If  it  affects  the  first  sources  of 
supply,  if  it  cramps  and  disorganizes  the  system  of 
the  labour  of  the  country,  by  converting  labourers 
into  mere  spenders  and  consumers;  the  real  detri- 
ment produced  by  it  is  infinitely  greater  than  it 
would  be,  if  there  was  a  defalcation  from  its  means 
to  the  same  nominal  extent  in  any  other  part  of  its 
system.  The  rentcharge  of  seven  or  eight  millions  a 
year,  which  has  fallen  upon  the  landed  property  of 
England,  for  the  poor,  is  not  in  itself  the  grievance : 
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but  that  a  moiety  of  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
forced  support  of  that  class,  from  which  an  increase 
of  means,  rather  than  an  absorption  of  them,  should 
be  expected.  For  it  cannot  be  unknown,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  rentcharge  has  been  ex- 
pended, in  relief  to  the  able  labourer,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  having  its  value  replaced  in  work  or 
produce  of  any  kind.  Much  of  it  has  been  given  in 
pure  consumption  for  maintenance.  This  circum- 
stance makes  the  worst  onus  of  the  debt,  and  shews 
that  it  is  a  loss  very  different  from  its  mere  amount. 
A  nation  could  better  afford  to  owe  its  stockholders 
five  times  the  amount.  It  eats  in  fact  like  a  canker 
at  the  root  of  our  resources.  For  the  labour  of  the 
kingdom,  with  its  myriads  of  working  hands,  is  that 
fibrous  root  which  extracts  for  us  the  first  elements 
of  our  growth,  and  sap  of  circulation.  If  this  root  of 
labour  makes  its  way,  and  can  strike  its  last  fibres 
freely,  the  timber  will  thrive  in  its  strength  of 
trunk,  and  pride  of  branch  and  foliage ;  if  it  does 
not,  the  finest  suns  and  rains  over  head  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  plant  grow.  It  is  commonly  said 
of  the  palm-tree,  that  no  weight,  laid  upon  its  head, 
can  kill  it.  I  have  not  heard  whether  naturalists 
have  made  the  other  experiment  upon  that  inde- 
structible species,  but  I  should  suppose  that  a  much 
smaller  force  would  be  sufficient  to  do  it  a  serious 
mischief  at  the  root. 

The  progress  of  embarrassment  however,  which 
there  is  just  cause  to  apprehend,  if  the  system  out 
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of  which  it  springs  is  permitted  to  take  its  own 
course,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  exactly  from  year  to 
year  without  intermission,  though  perhaps  in  that 
simpler  view  also,  the  gatherings  of  it  may  be 
visible,  but  rather  by  the  returns  of  seasons  of  pub- 
lic difficulty,  brought  on  by  other  causes,  during 
which  the  evil  makes  its  push,  and  runs  rank  upon 
the  occasional  distress  of  the  country.  Seasons  of 
leisure  and  security  therefore  are  particularly  valu- 
able for  the  beginnings  of  any  prudent  measures, 
calculated  to  give  another  turn  to  the  obliquities  of 
the  past,  before  they  are  carried  further  away  by  a 
great  movement  at  once,  under  the  crisis  of  any 
serious  public  emergency  occurring  again.  Nor 
does  it  often  happen,  that  any  single  mistake,  or 
wrong  cast  of  policy,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
country,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  redress,  when 
once  the  error  itself  is  fully  understood,  and  the 
deliberate  view  of  it  is  followed  up  by  systematic 
endeavours  to  obviate  it ;  provided  those  endeavours 
cany  a  general  concurrence  of  feeling  with  them, 
and  come  recommended  at  the  first  by  the  steady 
countenance  of  an  authoritative  wisdom  in  the 
national  councils.  The  good  sense  of  a  country, 
when  rallied  to  a  point  under  a  right  direction,  is  a 
pledge  upon  which  one  may  rest,  opposed  to  cir- 
cumstances in  themselves  the  most  unpromising. 
But  sufferance  of  the  mistake,  and  passiveness  under 
it,  whether  owing  to  the  want  of  a  leisurely  atten- 
tion to  it,  or  the  failure  of  a  strong  confederation  of 
sentiment  in  attempting  the  remedy  of  it,  is  to 
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resign  ourselves  to  it  with  a  kind  of  patience,  which 
will  not  tend  to  make  it  more  lenient  and  merciful 
in  its  turn. 

At  the  same  time,  projects  of  amendment  have 
no  right  to  be  very  sanguine  in  the  extent  of  their 
aims.  For  the  particular  interests  of  the  country, 
which  are  the  most  nearly  affected  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  Poor  Laws,  are  by  no  means  beholden 
to  those  laws  for  all  the  injury  or  benefit  of  which 
they  are  capable.  We  must  not  suppose  therefore, 
that,  if  those  interests  were  set  as  completely  at 
ease,  as  the  most  satisfactory  removal  of  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  these  laws  could  set  them,  they 
would  immediately  pass  at  once  into  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary high  order,  vigour,  and  perfection,  like 
so  many  smooth  spheres,  spinning  on  their  axes,  in 
free  space,  along  the  national  ecliptic.  This  is  no 
more  than  a  truism,  resulting  from  the  complexity 
of  all  such  affairs ;  and  I  mention  it  not  for  others, 
but  for  myself;  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  conceive  that  they  contain  in  them  more 
than  they  do,  and  under  that  notion  seem  to  be 
making  vast  anticipations  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
any  amendment  of  them,  however  well  conceived 
and  applied.  The  order  of  Providence  has  made  no 
such  disposition  of  our  affairs,  as  that  either  the 
welfare  of  them  should  be  wholly  at  our  command, 
or  that  our  own  part  in  contributing  to  that  wel- 
fare should  terminate  in  any  single  achievement  of 
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public  duty.  When  men  measure  their  steps,  and 
follow  the  best  light  they  have,  in  applying  the 
soundest  principles  of  reason,  equity,  and  morals  to 
their  public  institutions,  they  are  in  the  course  pre- 
scribed to  them.  But  they  will  find  something 
more  to  be  done  on  every  new  ground  which  they 
acquire.  Each  step  of  improvement  is  only  a  term 
in  a  series.  But  there  is  this  to  encourage  them, 
that  in  the  progress  of  the  series,  when  it  is  steadily 
pursued,  the  difficulties  are  the  diminishing  quanti- 
ties, the  increasing  ones  are  benefits. 

There  are  a  few  slight  observations  more  which 
I  should  wish  to  make,  before  I  go  on  to  the  more 
difficult  task  of  attempting  to  specify,  what  is  the 
application  to  which  this  general  view  of  the  subject 
may  seem  to  lead,  if  the  view  itself  can  furnish  any 
thing  like  the  materials  of  a  further  application  of  it, 
in  any  way  at  all. 

The  first  of  these  observations  relates  to  the  law 
of  Settlement.  That  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  found 
to  be  a  source  of  endless  litigation ;  and  it  is  the 
occasion  of  frequent  removals  of  harrassing  hardship 
both  upon  the  poor  and  the  parish  to  which  they 
belong.  A  common  case  is,  that  a  petitioner  for 
relief  has  to  leave  the  home  where  he  has  been 
established  many  years,  to  break  up  his  little  fix- 
tures of  connexion,  and  travel  to  the  other  side  of 
the  kingdom,  to  thrust  himself,  after  an  absence 
which  has  made  a  stranger  of  him,  upon  his  legal 
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settlement.  Unless  the  value  of  this  hardship  be  in 
frustrating  the  offer  of  the  relief,  it  deserves  a 
remedy.  The  very  cost  of  these  removals,  including 
the  expense  of  the  law-suits  which  they  create, 
would  clothe  and  feed  in  plenty  many  who  gain 
only  wretchedness  by  them.  The  vagrancy  which 
they  generate,  and  the  vagrancy  to  which  they  fiir- 
nish  the  excuse,  is  another,  and  a  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  them.  In  some  seasons  England  scarcely  has 
the  face  of  a  settled  country,  its  inhabitants  are  so 
scattered  upon  their  travels  in  every  direction  in 
quest  of  their  home. — The  returning  influx  upon  some 
of  the  agricultural  parishes,  produced  by  this  law 
of  unsettlement,  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
takes  them  occasionally  by  surprise.  After  the 
draft  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturing  districts 
from  the  country,  the  agricultural  population  is  still 
kept  full  in  its  own  resident  numbers,  and  any 
return  of  inhabitants  forced  back  upon  it  is  over- 
stocking it,  by  an  order,  beyond  and  against  its 
arrangements.  In  prudence,  the  check  ought  to  be 
put  upon  the  influx  into  the  manufacturing  districts, 
by  charging  those  districts  with  the  support  of  a 
population  they  have  adopted  for  their  own  uses. 
There  is  no  wrong  policy  in  this,  because  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  trade  being  impeded  for  want  of  hands ; 
but  much  fear  of  their  increasing  in  numbers  too 
rapidly  for  a  steady  and  permanent  prosperity,  as 
well  as  for  their  internal  quiet  and  good  order. 
There  is  no  hardship  in  it,  but  such  a  degree  of 
hardship  as  there  ought  to  be  ;  viz.  that  of  a  check 
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applied  to  the  direct  seat  of  the  inconvenience.  If 
it  be  said,  would  not  the  incumbrance  be  intolerable, 
by  keeping  a  dense  population  dependent  for  all  its 
parochial  relief  upon  the  impoverished  resources  of 
its  own  district,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial 
distress?  There  may  be  a  hardship  in  this  which 
calls  for  some  remedy,  but  by  no  means  the  parti- 
cular  remedy  of  throwing  back  the  disbanded  me- 
chanics upon  the  remote  agricultural  parishes.  The 
commercial  quarter  lias  the  use  and  benefit  of  these 
men ;  and  it  cannot  be  required  that  the  country 
should  keep  vacant  places  for  them,  against  the 
time  when  they  may  chance  to  become  useless. 
I  am  aware  that  something  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  a  rapid  supply  of  hands,  to  be  ready  to  come  in, 
whenever  there  is  a  quick  demand  of  them  in  the 
seat  of  any  manufacture,  and  that  a  population 
always  flowing  in,  even  to  redundance,  tends  to  keep 
manufacturing  wages  low.  But  the  wiser,  because 
the  safer  practice,  is,  to  favour  the  aggregation  and 
confluence  of  people  to  any  given  quarter,  just  so  far 
as  there  is  the  power  of  maintaining  and  establish- 
ing them  in  their  acquired  homes.  When  manufac- 
turing numbers  go  beyond  this  limit,  they  ought  to 
bear  the  inconvenience  of  it  themselves,  for  the  same 
reason  upon  which  their  mills  and  engines  are 
obliged  to  eat  up  their  smoke,  when  it  becomes 
troublesome. 

On  many  accounts,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  judi- 
cious alteration,  to  attach  the  right  of  settlement 
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more  than  it  is  now  attached  to  inhabitancy.  The 
demolition  of  cottages  in  some  places,  in  order  to 
evade  the  stroke  of  this  regulation,  and  the  dis- 
missal, in  towns,  of  some  recent  settlers,  which 
might  be  expected  to  ensue,  if  the  regulation  were 
to  be  retrospective,  make  it  expedient  that  it  should 
be  in  force  for  the  future  only,  and  follow  the  cases 
of  new  inhabitancy;  unless  it  might  be  thought 
better  to  apply  the  regulation  generally  at  once, 
leaving  a  power  to  individuals,  if  they  chose  it,  to 
redeem  their  removal,  and  establish  themselves  in 
their  present  quarters,  by  an  engagement  discharg- 
ing the  parish  for  themselves  and  families. 

The  objections  to  the  present  law  of  settlement 
are  the  hardship,  the  expense,  the  litigation,  the 
vagrancy,  the  indiscreet  and  tumultuous  collection 
in  manufacturing  towns  of  new  comers  from  all 
quarters,  produced  by  it.  They  point  out  a  modifi- 
cation of  it  to  be  made,  which  should  reduce  it  to 
more  simplicity,  and  dispose  it  to  more  affinity  with 
the  natural  bearing  of  things ;  that  tenancy,  occupa- 
tion, years  of  intercourse,  and  past  employment, 
should  make  a  man's  proper  home;  and  that  he 
should  find  his  legal  rights  at  home  with  him.  The 
same  modification  would  enable  parishes  to  know 
better  than  they  now  do  the  whole  muster  of  their 
people.  At  present  they  have  parishioners,  who 
may  become  dependent  upon  them,  they  know  not 
where,  nor  how  many  of  them,  till  their  unwelcome 
return  revives  a  connexion,  which   has   subsisted, 
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with  a  perverse  constancy,  through  distance  of  time 
and  place,  out  of  all  recollection. 

I  shall  advert  next  to  the  plan  of  a  Limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  rates  to  be  assessed  in  future. 
This  limitation,  as  it  is  a  pledge  of  some  protection 
to  the  property  now  subjected  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  against  the  indefinite  encroachment  which 
otherwise  threatens  it,  is,  in  that  light,  certainly  a 
benefit:  and  supposing  it  were  rigorously  adhered 
to,  the  very  knowledge,  among  the  parish  expect- 
ants, that  there  was  some  limit  to  their  range  of 
expectation,  some  barrier  which  they  could  not  pass, 
might  incline  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  home- 
ward again  to  the  care  of  themselves.  But  it  is  an 
expedient,  at  the  best,  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
such  a  limitation  would  not  eventually  be  main- 
tained, after  the  example  of  a  similar  one  having 
failed  before,  and  considering  that  the  urgency  of 
the  applicants,  as  long  as  they  retain  the  principle 
of  dependence  upon  the  parish  unqualified  in  any 
one  of  its  main  articles,  would  probably  overbear 
a  mere  barrier  of  figures  in  the  parish  account. 
Then  there  would  be  much  real  difficulty  in  the 
proceedings,  to  be  governed  by  such  a  limiting 
rule.  For  the  use  of  the  limitation  would  be  chiefly, 
or  solely,  in  cases  where  there  is  some  struggle 
between  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  parish  rates, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  poor,  or  a  kind  of  run  and 
pressure  upon  the  parish  by  a  mass  of  indigence; 
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and  in  circumstances  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  hard 
to  know  how  to  distribute  the  supplies  under  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  applicants,  known  or  expected ; 
hard  to  know  how  much  might  be  granted  for  the 
present,  and  how  much  should  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year's  service.  The  real 
intricacy  in  such  a  distribution  of  account  would 
shew  itself  in  disproportions  and  inequalities  of 
allowance,  impossible  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  appli- 
cants would  have  one  pretext  more  for  discontent. 

The  limitation  itself  in  many  places  would  be 
only  in  words  and  figures.  It  would  be  set,  I  pre- 
sume, by  an  average  of  certain  preceding  years. 
But  the  average  taken  upon  the  preceding  years 
might  be  a  sum  exceeding  in  its  real  value  the 
highest  amount  of  the  assessments  of  any  of  the 
averaged  years,  under  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money  itself.  A  given 
rate,  or  assessment,  nominally  the  same,  or  lower, 
might  in  this  way  be  a  greater  real  money  value 
than  it  was  some  time  before.  In  many  of  the  most 
distressed  districts,  where  the  parochial  rates  have 
nearly  equalled  the  rents,  a  nominal  average  would 
therefore  be  no  effectual  benefit;  and  yet  it  is  in 
those  districts  that  the  alleviation  of  the  burthen 
is  the  most  wanted. 

It  is  manifest  also,  that  a  peremptory  restriction 
of  the  whole  amount  of  money  applicable  to  the 
parochial   service,   though    abundantly  justified    in 
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many  districts  by  their  particular  condition  being 
so  impoverished  as  to  make  the  measure,  for  them, 
almost  a  measure  of  necessity,  if  nothing  can  be 
substituted  for  it;  and  where  the  same  extreme 
necessity  does  not  exist,  still  justified  by  the  prudence 
of  preventing  in  some  way  the  interminable  increase 
of  the  parochial  burthens ;  still,  that  such  a  restric- 
tion is  an  ill-adjusted  measure  in  itself,  and  would 
in  many  instances  operate  very  inequitably.  It 
would  fall  unfairly  in  some  parishes,  where  the 
relative  state  of  the  poor  and  the  parish  might 
render  an  increase  of  the  relief  as  just  and  reason- 
able, as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  to  be  under  the 
Poor  Laws  at  all.  It  would  deny  to  many  possible 
fair  claimants  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  that  degree  of 
relief  commonly  granted  elsewhere  to  persons  in 
their  condition,  on  this  or  that  account  of  claim. 
Leaving  the  reason  of  the  present  demands  wholly 
unimpeached,  and  unexplained ;  directing  no  distinct 
warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  parties,  in  the  line 
of  their  affairs,  by  putting  a  check  to  their  expecta- 
tions upon  positive  matters  implicated  in  their 
conduct ;  which  would  be  speaking  to  them  in  a 
definite  sense,  and  a  sense  applicable  to  all:  this 
plan  of  limitation  would  nurture  the  whole  mass  of 
the  claim  in  its  origin,  and  deny  the  allowance  of 
it  to  thousands,  on  account  of  reasons  properly 
affecting  a  distant  quarter  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  The  want  of  a  clear  method,  and  of  a  good 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  this  direct  com- 
pulsory restriction,  renders  it,  I  think,  wholly  un- 
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acceptable,  unless  it  be  the  only  possible  plan  that 
can  be  devised  for  accomplishing  the  same  end. 
If  a  parish  had  to  keep  its  account  with  a  single 
dependent,  the  plan  would  be  much  more  useful  in 
that  case.  For  the  ascertained  fact  of  the  total 
amount  of  his  expectations  might  set  his  mind  at 
rest,  and  put  him  on  a  decided  course  of  providing 
for  himself.  But,  in  the  limitation  proposed  to  be 
made,  the  ascertained  fact  is  of  a  general  amount 
only,  not  of  each  man's  share  in  it.  Consequently, 
each  man  has  his  indefinite  expectations  left  to  him, 
and  every  separate  specific  ground  of  expectation 
remaining  as  before. 

I  have  now  finished  the  outline  of  such  considera- 
tions as  have  occurred  to  me,  in  attempting  to  form 
some  estimate  of  our  existing  practice  under  these 
laws.  The  outline,  I  am  sensible,  is  exceedingly 
incomplete  in  several  parts  of  the  reasoning  of  it, 
and  will  require  to  be  assisted  by  much  of  the 
reader's  own  discernment,  in  order  to  give  the  topics 
of  it  their  proper  force,  as  well  as  his  indulgence  for 
the  defective  illustration  of  them.  But  with  persons 
who  are  heartily  intent  upon  the  substance  of  the 
subject  itself,  and  who  are  examining  it  for  use,  if 
there  be  any  truth  and  soundness  in  the  notions 
I  have  followed,  they  will  be  taken  with  that  kind 
of  enlarged  interpretation,  which  looks  to  the  essen- 
tial reason  of  them,  rather  than  the  imperfect 
manner    in    which    they   have    been    represented. 
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Under  the  hope  that  they  will  find   this   favour, 
I  leave  them. 

In  passing  from  the  effects  of  the  existing  system 
to  the  mode  of  amending  it,  every  considerate  person 
must  feel  he  is  stepping  upon  the  ground  of  most 
serious  difficulty.  He  is  passing  from  experience 
to  the  application  of  it.  To  make  a  report  of  results 
which  have  explained  themselves  to  our  very  senses, 
is  a  thing  comparatively  easy,  and  wholly  different 
from  the  forecast  of  the  effect  of  untried  arrange- 
ments, which,  when  they  come  to  be  introduced,  will 
have  to  meet  with  interests  and  prejudices  of  a  nice 
feeling,  and  of  much  combination.  Experience 
indeed  must  still  be  his  guide :  but  it  is  no  longer 
a  guide  who  attends  him  close  at  hand,  but  one  who 
sends  him  forward  under  a  general  direction. 

When  however  the  seat  of  an  evil  is  truly  ascer- 
tained in  any  case,  and  the  results  of  the  past  have 
been  connected  with  the  reasons  of  them,  those 
reasons  themselves  serve  to  point  out  the  better 
arrangement  to  which  we  must  endeavour  to  make 
our  way,  and  reduce  it  to  this,  that  it  must  be 
formed  more  or  less  upon  the  antagonist  principles. 
In  this  manner,  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
experience  demonstrates,  I  think,  two  ways,  for  and 
against ;  for  the  principles  which  the  past  system,  in 
some  of  its  branches,  has  violated,  as  much  as  against 
the  practice  which  has  been  found  in  those  branches 
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of  it  to  be  injurious.  But  then  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
new  advantage  thus  brought  to  view,  but  by  no 
means  placed  within  immediate  reach,  the  practical 
hindrance  intervenes,  that  literally  it  is  not  possible 
to  impose  a  new  plan  and  system  upon  human 
agents  and  their  affairs,  all  at  once;  no,  not  under 
the  most  perfect  wisdom :  the  present  holdings  and 
interests  stand  so  much  in  the  way;  and  they  are 
there,  whether  we  think  of  them,  or  no ;  and  will  be 
sure  to  find  our  plans  out,  when  they  come  to  be 
applied,  if  we  have  previously  overlooked  them. 
When  therefore  we  hear  of  novel  and  extensive 
schemes,  founded  upon  no  ascertained  principles  of 
observation,  but  setting  out  from  an  ideal  point  in 
the  state  of  society,  and  asking  as  liberally,  in  pos- 
tulates, from  the  common  sense  of  men,  as  they 
promise  to  repay  in  the  public  happiness  they  are  to 
produce,  I  begin  to  think  that  the  authors  of  them 
must  have  faculties  of  another  order  and  ken,  which 
enable  them  to  soar  at  such  an  extraordinary  rate, 
totally  unincumbered  with  any  regard  to  the  position 
and  fixture  of  the  system  which  they  profess  to 
replace  with  a  better,  and  unchecked  in  their  flight 
by  the  tedious  tentative  process  of  an  analysed  and 
corrected  experience.  They  really  leave  us,  and 
our  difficulties,  behind  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  wholly  governed  by 
that  difficulty  which  has  been  created  by  the  footing 
and  possession  of  a  present  practice,  is  to  forego  our 
own  hopes,  and  make  the  mistake,  once  committed, 
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irretrievable.     It  is  to  take  the  discretion  of  other 
men  who  lived  before  us,  for  the  last  rule  of  our 
affairs,  which  they  might  understand   very  imper- 
fectly;  and   sometimes  to   set  up   a  party  by  no 
means  so  well  deserving  of  our  confidence,  as  the 
discretion  of  any  men,  but  their  heedlessness,  and 
oversight,  and  the  ill-reasoned  abuses  of  time,  in  lieu 
of  all  our  own  self-government.     As  to  the  circum- 
stances of  obstruction  themselves,  they  may  or  they 
may  not  be  insuperable ;  it  is  a  question  of  a  prudent 
calculation,   to  be   taken  up  with   a  fair   rational 
courage.     They  are  always  to  be  consulted,  and  to 
be  accommodated :  but  a  previous  determined  feel- 
ing to  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  with  them  their 
known  inconvenience,  is,   as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
stultifying  of  our  own  reason,  and  a  desertion  of  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs,  whether  in  public  life  or  in 
private. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  the  hazard  of  stating,  under  some  few  separate 
heads,  what  seems  to  offer  itself  as  the  practical 
result  issuing  from  the  general  considerations  which 
have  been  suggested.  And  in  doing  this,  I  shall 
follow  the  simple  and  obvious  division  applied  be- 
fore, by  considering  the  cases  of  the  Disabled  Poor, 
and  the  Able  Labourer,  apart. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  Poor  Law  was 
charity.  And  this  principle  ought  to  be  preserved 
sacred  and  entire,  in  all  cases  where  nothing  but 
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charity  can  help  the  claimant,  and  where  nothing 
but  unequivocal  charity  can  be  fostered  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law  in  his  favour.  Upon  this  ground, 
the  wants  of  extreme  and  hopeless  debility  in  the 
decayed  and  worn-out  labourer,  the  wants  of  female 
decrepitude  in  the  destitution  of  singleness  or  widow- 
hood, and  the  wants  of  orphan  infancy,  should 
remain,  not  only  as  fit  and  allowable,  but  as  most 
imperative  claims  upon  the  public  humanity  of  the 
country:  the  legal  support  being  to  be  granted  in 
all  these  cases,  as  it  is  at  present,  only  when  there 
is  no  near  relative  of  sufficient  ability  to  bear  the 
charge  of  it  on  the  motive  of  a  natural  duty  of 
kindred.  This  restriction  however  would  apply  only 
to  a  gratuitous  provision.  If  a  subscription  from 
the  poor  themselves,  in  any  degree,  towards  it, 
should  be  introduced,  the  public  would  be  making  a 
contract  absolute  with  them  for  their  future  main- 
tenance, not  to  be  so  restricted.  No  subscription 
can  attach  to  the  orphan  case. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  future  main- 
tenance in  old  age  might  be  secured  to  them :  either 
gratuitously;  or  upon  the  condition  of  a  previous 
contribution;  or  with  a  certain  rate  of  gratuitous 
allowance,  to  be  general,  leaving  it  to  their  choice 
individually  to  secure  to  themselves,  by  a  certain 
rate  of  contribution,  an  increase  of  comfort  and  sub- 
sistence. This  last  method,  combining  the  other 
two,  would  provide  that  something  should  be  given, 
upon  pure  compassion,  to  all ;  and  it  would  reward 
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the  economy  of  those  who  might  choose  to  practise 
any  economy,  with  a  more  liberal  support. 

Instead  of  thinking  that  the  present  expenditure, 
made  in  the  relief  of  persons  like  these,  is  carried 
too  far,  or  that  there  is  any  excess  in  the  usual  grant 
of  it,  I  should  hail  it  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
consequences  of  a  stricter  frugality  of  the  law,  in  all 
its  other  branches,  if  out  of  that  frugality  a  more 
effectual  maintenance  could  be  secured  to  them.  It 
is  only  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to  our  common 
nature,  when  its  extreme  and  guiltless  imbecility, 
under  destitution  in  old  age,  is  made  a  special  object 
of  care :  and  there  is  much  reason  why  the  law,  if 
it  is  to  attempt  charity  at  all,  should  exercise  it  on 
cases  of  want  like  these,  rather  than  any  others. 
For  they  are  cases  of  a  continued  and  uniform  indi- 
gence, and  therefore  they  are  of  a  simple  manage- 
ment; they  are  the  most  safe  from  the  suspicion 
of  abuse,  and  therefore  fit  matter  for  a  general 
enactment;  and  they  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
adopted  into  the  care  of  private  benevolence,  on 
account  of  the  permanence  of  the  distress  in  them,  a 
circumstance  which  commends  them  so  much  the 
more  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  humanity  which  it  was  designed,  by  the 
original  text  of  the  main  statute  upon  this  subject, 
to  infuse  into  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  memorial 
of  English  feeling,  which  has  a  right  to  be  kept  in- 
violate ;  and  its  just  praise  will  be  better  understood, 
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when  it  comes  to  be  purified  from  the  mistake, 
which  either  a  careless  abusive  usage,  or  an  unprac- 
tised and  inexperienced  policy  in  the  extent  of  its 
first  enactment,  may  have  combined  with  it.  It  is 
the  page  of  mercy  in  a  book  which  has  to  deal 
much,  of  necessity,  in  severer  things ;  and  there  is  a 
spirit  of  Christian  kindness  in  it,  particularly  fitted 
to  recommend  the  whole  authority  of  law,  as  a  sys- 
tem framed  for  the  well-being  of  its  subjects,  I 
would  therefore  as  soon  see  the  best  clause  of 
Magna  Charta  erased  from  the  volume  of  our 
liberties,  as  this  primary  authentic  text  of  humane 
legislation  from  our  statute-book.  And  if  in  the 
course  of  a  remote  time,  the  establishments  of 
liberty  and  humanity,  which  we  now  possess,  are  to 
leave  us,  and  the  spirit  of  them  to  be  carried  to 
other  lands,  I  trust  this  one  record  of  them  will 
survive,  and  that  charity  by  law  will  be  a  fragment 
of  English  history,  to  be  preserved  wherever  the 
succession  of  our  constitution,  or  religion,  shall  go. 

We  have  been  considering  the  relief  of  the  per- 
manently disabled.  In  cases  of  temporary  inability 
to  work,  from  sickness,  I  incline  to  think  there 
ought  to  be  no  positive  legal  relief,  unless  it  might 
be  after  a  certain  duration  of  illness;  but  to  exclude 
it  altogether  would  be  safer.  This  case  however 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  with  some  others  which 
may  possibly  be  fair  exceptions. 

The  remaining  class,  the  great  body  of  able  la- 
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bourers  who  have  been  drawn  to  a  dependence 
upon  an  artificial  support,  furnish  a  subject  of 
another  kind  of  consideration.  Yet  here,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  it  is  not  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
question  relative  to  them  is  so  doubtful  in  itself,  as 
it  is  unwelcome ;  viz.  That  the  present  law  is  wholly 
erroneous  in  its  principle.  But  to  act  rightly,  we 
must  understand  things  as  they  are,  whether  that 
view  of  them  be  welcome,  or  not,  and  adapt  our 
proceedings  to  them.  I  must  be  allowed  then  to 
repeat  here  in  substance,  some  general  opinions, 
which  I  have  previously  submitted  to  consideration; 
I  dare  not  say  they  have  been  well  established,  but 
they  have  been  reasoned  upon,  and  they  certainly 
have  a  strong  appearance  of  being  well  founded :  viz. 
That  the  law  has  not  sufficiently  measured  its  own 
power,  at  least  for  the  present  state  of  commerce, 
when  it  undertook  to  find  work  for  labourers  out  of 
employ :  that  it  has  charged  itself  with  an  impracti- 
cable duty,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  void  by 
the  tenour  of  it :  that  the  name  and  pretext  of  such 
an  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  law,  weakens  the 
most  necessary  and  most  praiseworthy  habits  of  the 
working  classes;  and  substitutes  for  their  own  so- 
briety, economy,  discretion,  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  a  fictitious  and  a  fallacious  guardianship 
of  them,  detrimental  to  their  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, as  well  as  their  duties,  and  adverse  to  the 
public  prosperity.  On  these  accounts  it  is  highly 
expedient,  that  the  indiscreet  interference  which 
the  law  has  made  in  the  regular  system   of  the 
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public  industry  should  be  retracted,  after  a  certain 
time,  as  soon  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  ma- 
tured for  that  purpose. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inability  of  the  law  to 
execute  any  general  promise  of  supplying  work,  I 
may  mention  cases  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrence, 
which  shew  th#t  it  is  hardly  feasible,  in  the  coarsest 
way,  to  furnish  even  unproductive  work.  Servants 
who  know  no  trade  at  all,  nay,  artificers  of  many 
trades,  how  can  they  be  set  to  work  every  chance 
month  or  fortnight,  when  they  are  out  of  regular 
employ?  Must  there  be  a  workhouse  in  every 
parish ;  and  must  these  dependents  go  into  it  for 
that  month  or  fortnight?  If  they  are  to  live  at 
home,  how  are  they  to  render  the  work,  and  how  is 
it  to  be  disposed  of? — Still  there  ought  to  be  work 
demanded,  if  able  labourers  are  to  draw  any  support 
from  the  parish.  And  if  this  principle  of  supporting 
them  is  to  be  upheld,  some  most  troublesome,  and 
most  ineffectual  expedients  must  be  contrived,  to 
furnish  the  course  of  work.  The  right  conclusion 
from  the  whole  is,  that  a  measure  which  must  be  so 
ill  executed  ought  not  to  be  attempted ;  since  no 
machinery  of  plan  can  ever  be  constructed,  in  which 
to  embody  the  principle  of  it. 

As  to  the  support  of  children,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  them  by  the  parish  is  a  solecism  against  the 
simple  and  powerful  politics  of  nature.  And  if  the 
parish  coQld  take  better  care  of  them  than  it  ever 
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can  be  expected  to  do,  yet  it  has  no  right  to  dis- 
solve the  most  sacred  obligations  between  parents 
and  children ;  obligations  founded  upon  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  be  maintained  only  by  the  nurs- 
ing care  of  the  parents'  exclusive  protection,  and  the 
returns  of  filial  duty  in  requital  of  that  protection. 
The  virtue  of  the  marriage  union  is  also  equally 
reduced  and   degraded,  when   that  union   is  con- 
tracted without  a  stipulation  of  the  parental  care 
for  the  support  of  the  offspring.     And  since  the 
domestic  virtues  of  the  poor  make  up  so  large  a 
share  of  their  duty,  and  their  natural  affections  are 
the  beginnings  and  best  hopes  of  whatever  is  good 
in  their  character,  any  law  which  turns  this  order  of 
natural  duty  out  of  its  course  is  radically  wrong 
towards  the  poor ;  and  for  their  sake  it  ought  to  be 
altered.     It  is  the  most  spurious  humanity  which 
discharges  them  from  their  virtues. 

With  a  view  then  to  restore  the  family  virtues  of 
the  poor  to  their  just  estimation  among  them ;  and 
to  direct  the  able  labourer  to  trust  to  his  own 
resources,  in  his  frugality,  and  assiduity,  and  recom- 
mendations of  character,  for  his  support,  and  to 
restore  him  to  the  independence  of  being  intrusted 
with  his  own  affairs ;  I  shall  suppose  that  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years  the  present  law  is  to  remain  in 
force,  in  its  whole  practice  relative  to  children,  and 
to  able  labourers ;  and  consider  what  are  some  of 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  mending  their  affairs, 
and  putting  them  into  a  better  condition,  if  they 
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choose  it,  which  the  poor  would  have,  either  in  the 
mean  time,  or  at  the  commencement  of  a  better 
practice. 

For  convenience'  sake,  the  labouring  population 
may  be  classed  under  two  kinds,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural.  There  are  many  indeed  who  are  distri- 
buted through  the  business  of  town  and  country, 
who  do  not  come  within  the  precise  meaning  of 
such  a  division,  having  nothing  to  do  either  with 
the  fabric  of  commodities,  or  with  tillage  of  the 
earth.  But  the  pure  labourers  of  the  country,  and 
the  pure  manufacturing  workmen,  compose  the  chief 
muster  of  our  people,  and  go  far  in  making  up  the 
whole  working  population  of  the  country :  and  since 
also  they  are  the  makers  of  our  whole  internal  pro- 
duce, natural  and  artificial  together,  they  have  the 
most  important  part  of  our  fortunes  in  their  hands. 
The  healthy,  thriving,  and  well-organized  condi- 
tion of  these  two  departments  of  labour,  must  there- 
fore be  itself  a  great  portion  of  our  internal  prospe- 
rity, and  communicate  through  the  rest  of  the  state 
something  of  their  prosperous  condition. 

For  the  country,  I  assume,  that  if  the  poor-rates 
were  withdrawn  from  their  connection  with  labour, 
the  wages  of  labour  would  rise.  I  assume  with 
much  more  confidence,  that,  in  such  an  event,  they 
ought  to  rise,  on  two  separate  grounds.  The  farmer, 
hitherto,  has  palpably  speculated  upon  the  poor-rates 
in  his   bargain   with  his  men;   this  has  been  the 
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general   practice:    according  to   the   farmer's  own 
calculations  therefore  he  ought  to  advance  his  wages, 
if  the  poor-rates  should  no  longer  enter  into  them 
as  a  part.     But  there  is  another  and  better  ground 
to  expect  that  rise  of  wages :  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
bable improvement  in  carefulness,  attention  to  his 
master's  interest,  and  desire  to  gain  his  good-will, 
on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  would  make  his  service 
worth  more  than  it  is  now.     For  the  parish  relief, 
though  often  reckoned  bona  fide  by  both  master  and 
labourer  as  part  of  wages,  has  not  the  effect  of  wages 
in  quickening  the  labourer's  heart  for  his  work.     It 
is  like  manure  laid  upon  land,  with  the  invigorating 
juices  and  fermenting  powers  of  it  quite  gone  before 
it   is   laid.     In   this   advance   of  wages  which  we 
might  expect  to  follow,  is  there  any  good  cause  to 
think   the   farmer   or  landlord   would   lose    by  it? 
I  do  not  wish  to  pretend   to   any  great  foresight 
in  such   matters,   in  which   indeed,  oxcept   as  an 
ordinary  observer,  I  have  had  little  concern  or  ex- 
perience;   but  on  general  principles,  I  should  risk 
this  kind  of  calculation,  that  the  landed  property  of 
England  would  save  in  rates  more  than  it  would 
have  to  pay  in  wages,  if  the  labourer's  wages  were 
more   exclusively   connected   with   his  work ;   and 
if  they  circulated  through  his  heart,  as  inducement 
and  reward,  instead  of  through  the  parish  books, 
as  matter  of  strife  and  dependence,  and  worthless- 
ness  of  service. 

In  the  country,  the  labouring  class,  if  they  chose 
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it,  and  were  either  trained,  or  reduced,  to  the  best 
management  of  their  own  interest,  might  establish 
themselves  in  greater  comfort  and  ease  of  condition, 
independently  of  the  advance  of  their  wages.  They 
have  resources  and  facilities  not  to  be  had  in  towns. 
Their  garden,  their  potatoe  ground,  their  specula- 
tions in  pork  and  poultry,  and  other  incidents  of 
a  simple  course  of  management,  are  at  hand,  in 
addition  to  the  leading  task  and  duty  of  their  hired 
labour,  to  promote  their  subsistence,  and  without 
diminishing  their  competence  for  their  main  service. 
The  very  quiet,  and  comparative  solitude  of  the 
country,  are  circumstances  favourable  to  habits  of 
occupation  and  domestic  attachment.  This  is  the 
posture  of  the  labourer's  condition ;  an  account  of 
what  he  might  be,  if  he  availed  himself,  or  were 
more  obliged  to  avail  himself,  of  the  opportunities 
before  him.  If  it  be  called  a  plausible  story,  I  an- 
swer, we  must  know  perfectly  well,  that,  with  or 
without  the  Poor  Laws,  men  will  never  be  as  well- 
conditioned  as  the  fairer  side  of  their  possible  fortune 
might  promise  for  them.  Farms  and  villages  will 
have  no  resemblance  to  paradise,  till  the  inhabitants 
of  them  shall  be  much  more  perfect  than  human 
laws  in  their  best  state  can  make  them.  But  what 
then  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  obstruct  many  of  the  natural 
opportunities  and  happy  invitations  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  remove  many  of  the  inducements  to  their 
virtue  ?  If  the  labouring  classes  have  not  the  discre- 
tion, sobriety,  and  ready  spirit  to  improve  some  of 
the  advantages,  in  the  planning  of  their  affairs,  which 
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manifestly  their  situation  offers ;  the  Poor  Laws  only 
add  a  reason  the  more  on  the  side  of  their  miscon- 
duct, and  almost  acquit  them  of  the  blame  of  it 
Take  away  the  Poor  Laws,  and  there  would  be 
improvidence,  waste  of  time,  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness in  men  about  their  own  business,  and  misery 
still.  But  nothing  of  all  this  is  checked  by  those 
laws,  but  some  degrees  of  it  added  by  them :  and 
that  is  their  demerit  and  disservice. 

The  agriculture  of  the  country  in  its  mass  is  ca- 
pable of  vast  extension  and  improvement.  There  is 
therefore  scope  in  the  possibility  of  things  to  the 
increased  application  of  labour  in  a  proportionable 
extent.  What  are  the  modes  of  promoting  that 
improvement,  of  animating  both  the  agriculture  and 
the  labourer  together,  by  any  arrangements  in  the 
system  of  rural  business,  is  a  great  subject  for  the 
inquiry  and  the  public  spirit  of  those  who  have  their 
science,  or  their  property,  vested  in  the  soil  of  the 
country.  But  the  earth  itself  at  least  is  not  as  yet 
in  fault,  if  we  are  insufficiently  fed.  The  inequality 
of  cultivation  visible  at  present  is  not  to  be  wholly 
resolved  into  difficulties  in  the  supply  of  means,  nor 
original  unkindliness  in  the  soil,  nor  any  other  local 
hindrance.  There  is  a  defect ;  and  apparently  it  is 
for  want  of  exertion,  or  want  of  knowledge.  The 
very  weeds  of  the  kingdom  might  employ  some 
thousands  of  hands  more ;  and  since  a  blade  of  corn 
will  grow  where  the  weed  is  taken  away,  an  exten- 
sion of  superior  accuracy,  carefulness,  and  diligence 
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of  farming  would  be  a  certain  quantity  of  work  and 
subsistence  added  at  once.  But  whilst  the  improve- 
ment in  the  higher  province  of  farming  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  spirit  of  our  agricultural  societies, 
and  the  propagation  of  example  and  instruction 
communicated  by  them,  the  humbler  essays  of  the 
labourer's  own  department  want  to  be  assisted :  and 
it  would  repay  the  trouble  to  any  man  of  a  good 
heart,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  who 
would  put  the  common  villager,  or  labourer,  in  the 
way  of  understanding  the  little  resources  which  he 
has  in  possession,  in  turning  them  to  account,  not 
by  writing  books  upon  it  which  never  reach  his 
cottage,  but  by  a  closer  intercourse  with  his  capa- 
cities, capable  of  direction,  and  with  his  feelings, 
capable  of  being  trained.  The  art  and  method  of 
being  a  cottager  would  make  an  insipid  treatise; 
it  would  be  a  most  productive  practical  study.  And 
that  the  political  economists  may  not  think  too 
meanly  of  its  value,  let  them  say  whether  the  live- 
stock of  a  cottager,  of  whatever  size  or  kind,  and 
the  produce  of  his  garden,  are  not  real  subsistence, 
and  subsistence  added  to  the  whole  public  store: 
whereas  the  pay  of  the  parish  only  gives  him  a  title 
to  consume  some  part  of  that  which  has  been  raised 
already.  It  is  a  wise  king,  and  one  who  governed 
a  flourishing  people,  who  has  left  it  among  his  other 
aphorisms,  that  "  there  is  much  food  in  the  tillage 
"  of  the  poor."  The  whole  value  however  of  such 
an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  the  labourer, 
will  depend  upon  their  being  taken  up  at  his  own 
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cost,  upon  his  own  risk.  Donations  of  land,  which 
cannot  be  general,  neat  cottages  built  to  his  hand, 
and  other  artifices  of  humanity,  do  not  help  the 
condition  of  the  class,  upon  any  certain  and  perma- 
nent principles.  The  labourer  must  continue  to 
work  in  that  character  still,  from  first  to  last.  And 
then  the  additions  to  his  comfort  will  never  be  at 
the  risk  of  disturbing  the  system  of  the  country. 
I  reckon  upon  these  accessions  of  subsistence,  not 
as  the  foundation  of  his  main  support  and  livelihood, 
but  only  as  an  equivalent  to  him  in  part  for  his 
parish  relief;  which  turns  his  mind  wholly  away  from 
them.  And  excepting  the  inherent  and  unchange- 
able fault  of  human  nature,  which  must  be  an  equal 
datum  on  every  side,  there  is  no  one  reason  so  likely 
to  explain  why  our  parochial  poor  in  the  country 
are  so  deficient  in  intelligence,  in  activity,  in  good 
sense  about  their  own  interests,  as  that  they  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  and  not  permitted  to 
think  for  themselves  to  the  extent  even  of  their  next 
day's  support.  One  moral  use  of  the  necessities  of 
men  seems  to  be  that  of  calling  forth  their  under- 
standing. Common  reason  absolutely  must  begin 
at  that  point,  of  a  stimulating  necessity :  and  the 
labour  of  thought  is  the  last  labour  that  men  will 
take  up,  if  they  can  in  any  way  do  without  it. 

There  is  one  method  in  which  small  grants  of 
land  might  perhaps  be  made  safely  and  beneficially; 
that  is,  in  cases  of  enclosure,  by  one  general  arrange- 
ment with  the  poor  of  the  whole  parish,  the  grants 
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being  made  as  an  equivalent  for  all  demands  upon 
the  parish  for  ever,  with  the  reservation  only  of  the 
relief  in  old  age.  It  is  too  obvious,  that  the  abso- 
lute discharge  of  the  parish  would  be  a  necessary 
stipulation.  For  if  the  parish  had  still  to  provide 
generally  for  the  population  in  time  to  come,  other 
poor  would  soon  appear  in  the  vacant  places;  and 
the  whole  charge  in  a  given  time  would  be  the  more 
by  all  the  value  of  the  grants  made.  Without  the 
opportunity  of  an  enclosure,  would  it  be  impolitic,  or 
impracticable,  for  the  landowners  to  redeem  their 
property  in  the  same  absolute  manner,  in  some 
parishes,  by  a  compensation  in  small  portions  of 
land,  or  tenements,  exonerating  the  whole  parish  in 
perpetuity?  Those  grants,  upon  a  fair  estimate,  in 
some  purely  agricultural  parishes,  would  make  the 
poor  small  proprietors,  but  by  no  means  independent 
of  a  hired  service  of  labour. — I  lay  no  stress  upon 
this.  It  is  a  measure  which  could  be  adopted,  if  at 
all,  only  in  a  few  places :  and  I  mention  it  merely  in 
passing. 

The  manufacturing  labourers,  who  are  the  other 
class  to  be  considered,  are  brought  to  distress 
by  two  causes,  differing  from  each  other — their  own 
habits  of  life,  and  changes  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  commerce.  Of  the  two,  their  own  habits  are 
the  worst  evil,  in  the  degree  of  it,  quite  as  much  as 
the  blame  of  it.  Their  wages  are  so  high  in  good 
times,  that  if  they  worked  steadily  and  lived  with 
moderation,  they  might  very  well  reserve   out   of 

Q  q 
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them  a  fund  of  supply  against  a  time  of  want,  which 
would  cany  them  through,  till  their  trade  revived,  or 
till  they  had  settled  and  adapted  themselves  to  some 
new  occupation.  But  the  whole  history  of  their 
life  is  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
comprised  in  any  one  general  description.  The 
excesses  of  these  men,  in  their  intemperance  and 
prodigality,  the  rashness  and  recklessness  of  their 
expenditure,  their  division  of  the  week  into  days  of 
work,  and  days  of  the  most  gross  and  obstinate  idle- 
ness, and  the  unfeeling  neglect  of  their  families,  are 
some  of  the  striking  lines  in  the  character  of  our 
manufacturing  population.  In  numerous  instances, 
the  indigence  of  these  people,  which  the  law  takes 
such  anxious  and  extraordinary  pains  to  relieve, 
implies  more  of  real  moral  delinquency,  and  more 
harm  to  society,  than  many  of  the  crimes  for  which 
our  most  severe  penal  statutes  have  been  framed. 
And  one  consequence  of  such  a  life  is,  that  when  it 
meets  with  any  check,  they  have  such  distempered 
and  extravagant  notions  of  a  necessary  support,  as 
make  them  ready  to  spurn  the  fare  and  diet  which 
other  people  hardly  enjoy  in  the  times  of  their  most 
perfect  competence.  They  become  destitute  and 
unreasonable  at  once.  Their  wants  are  not  the 
wants  of  other  men.  Upon  a  round  estimate,  it 
would  not  be  asserting  too  much,  that  these  labourers 
are  perfectly  well  able  to  maintain  themselves  from 
year  to  year.  Their  income  might  be  made  both  a 
present  and  a  future  support.  The  excess  of  their 
earnings  at  one  time,  (or  of  what  they  might  earn,) 
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above  a  fair  substantial  maintenance,  would  fully 
meet  the  deficiency  of  them  at  another,  under  the 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  their  trade.  The  means  are 
there;  they  only  want  to  be  more  evenly  distributed. 
They  are  the  men  of  all  others  who  need  to  be 
taught  the  value  of  that  trite  maxim,  that  "  frugality 
"  is  a  fortune,"  quam  magnum  vectigal  sit parsimonia; 
and  none  have  the  power  of  learning  it  more  success- 
fully, since  they  have  only  to  practise  their  frugality 
upon  an  abundance. — The  blank  days  of  idleness  in 
the  manufacturer's  life,  which  are  quite  a  matter  of 
choice  with  him,  have  this  further  effect,  that  they 
make  a  greater  number  of  hands  necessary  for  any 
brisk  flow  of  work ;  and  then  when  it  slackens,  they 
are  proportionably  incommoded  by  their  numbers. 
Their  idleness,  in  times  of  work,  reproduces  a  forced 
and  necessary  loss  of  work  in  the  sequel ;  which  they 
might  avoid,  if  they  pleased. 

The  system  of  manufactures  then  may  be  con- 
sidered as  circulating  among  its  dependents,  though 
not  evenly  and  uniformly,  a  stock  of  wages  fully 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  those  dependents:  only 
the  inequality  of  circulation  must  be  met  by  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  very  different  from  that  which  these 
men  now  pursue,  and  pursue  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence, under  the  bill  of  indemnity  granted  them 
beforehand  by  the  Poor  Laws.  Reformation  of  their 
manners  to  any  degree  of  sobriety,  providence,  or 
domestic  care,  would  be  both  a  moral  and  political 
benefit,  beyond  every  other.     Every  thing  that  can 

Qq  2 
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be  done   towards   it    deserves   to    be    encouraged. 
And  every  thing  that  can  be  done  is  not  more  than 
is  necessary.     Education,  religious  instruction,  and 
whatever  else  can  be  applied,  will  all  find  work  here 
for  their  largest  endeavours.     But  instruction,  whe- 
ther to  old  or  young,  must  be  futile  in  the  end,  if 
the  law  continues  to  speak,  as  it  now  does,  and  with 
a  great  practical  force,  in  a  sense  opposite  to  all 
sound  instruction.     The  best  education  would  tell  a 
person  to  do  many  things,  which  the  law  would  tell 
him  he  need  not  do,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  telling  him  he  ought  not  to  do  them.     It  could 
only  be  a  conflict  between  the  law  and  his  education. 
Why  should  not  these  two  powers  be  made  to  act  in 
some  agreement  with  each  other  ? 

But  I  have  had  in  view  only  the  ordinary  changes 
of  commerce  in  its  shorter  intervals  of  fluctuation, 
from  month  to  month,  or  from  year  to  year,  when  I 
have  stated  it  as  my  belief,  that  their  own  economy 
in  the  manufacturing  labourers  might  fully  meet  the 
inconvenience  of  those  changes.  There  are  great 
reverses  in  manufacturing  commerce,  which  occa- 
sionally convulse  the  system  so  far,  that  only  an 
extraordinary  relief  from  other  resources  can  support 
the  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  when  their 
loss  of  work  becomes  general  in  any  great  branch  of 
it.  Against  such  rarer  emergencies  of  distress  and 
indigence,  some  fund  of  relief  ought  to  be  in  ex- 
pectation. And  in  the  other  general  estimate,  the 
estimate  taken  upon  a  comparison  between  their 
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means  and  the  common  current  risk  of  a  failure  of 
those  means,  there  would  always,  from  the  very 
mixt  nature  of  the  manufacturing  life,  be  a  variety 
of  cases  eluding  the  estimate,  though  correct  upon 
the  whole ;  and  for  these  arrears  of  distress,  equally, 
some  fund  of  relief  ought  to  be  provided.  For 
these  distresses  in  some  measure  grow  out  of  the 
public  prosperity;  they  ought  therefore  to  be,  in 
part,  relieved  by  the  public.  They  grow  still  more 
out  of  the  habits  of  the  men  themselves;  and  on 
that  side  they  ought  not  to  be  relieved. 

It  is  obvious  that  Provident  Banks,  which  are 
like  the  secreting  organs  of  the  economy  of  the 
labouring  class,  are  exactly  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  manufacturing  population,  under 
the  variableness  of  its  means  of  income.  They  give 
a  machinery  for  the  economical  habit  to  work  with. 
And  wherever  any  other  machinery  is  at  work,  this 
one  species  of  it  should  be  there,  by  the  side  of  it, 
to  take  up,  and  turn  to  future  use,  the  overflowings 
of  its  produce.  These  institutions  of  economy  have 
made  less  progress,  I  believe,  hitherto  in  the  manu- 
facturing counties,  than  in  many  others.  Is  this 
slow  adoption  of  a  benefit  precisely  made  for  them, 
owing  to  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  those  counties ; 
or  to  another  cause,  and  a  cause  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  welfare  in  a  thousand  points  of 
view — the  absence  of  the  guiding  care  and  influence 
of  men  of  weight,  character,  and  public  spirit,  to 
give  things  a  proper  direction  ? 

QqS 
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To  bring  matters  to  a  close  then,  I  conceive  it  a 
fair  presumption,  that,  if  a  certain  term  were  given 
to  the  present  general  practice  of  our  Poor  Law  to 
remain  in  force,  there  are  available  resources  and 
opportunities,  which  can  be  specified,  to  furnish  a 
substitute  for  the  gratuitous  or  artificial  relief  now 
granted  to  the  labouring  classes;  a  substitute,  not 
to  cover  every  probable  degree  of  their  necessary 
want,  but  the  most  considerable  portion  of  it;  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  assume,  that  there  are  other  re- 
sources and  opportunities,  though  they  cannot  be 
specified,  but  which  a  quick-sighted  industry,  exer- 
cising its  wits  in  its  own  concerns,  would  discover 
for  itself.  And  in  the  mean  time,  if  a  vigilant  and 
correct  administration  of  the  present  legal  charity 
were  applied,  the  habits  of  parochial  dependence 
might  be  reduced,  and  the  actual  need  of  it  reduced 
in  the  same  degree.  In  this  way,  the  more  direct 
transition  from  parochial  dependence  to  independent 
exertion,  would  be  rendered  easier,  as  it  would  be 
narrowed  to  a  change  of  less  extent:  especially  if 
there  should  be  a  strong  and  general  concurrence 
of  feeling  in  the  country,  in  promoting  so  salutary 
an  improvement,  and  preparing  the  way  for  it. 
Much  will  depend  here  not  upon  circumstances,  but 
upon  men.  A  decided  impulse  upon  the  public 
mind  and  judgment,  emanating  from  parliament, 
circulating  through  the  country,  and  not  interrupted 
in  its  course  by  non-conductors,  who  explode  the 
subtle  fluid  of  communication,  instead  of  passing  it 
on,  might  ensure  the  successful  and  satisfactory  re- 
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ception  of  every  measure  of  amendment  that  could 
be  wished. 

But  still,  admitting  the  correctness  of  these  gene- 
ral views  which  have  been  stated,  a  certain  amount 
of  distress,  from  the  immense  variety  of  the  circum- 
stances of  life,  would  remain,  requiring  a  distinct 
provision.  Consequently  some  known  fund  of  relief 
ought  to  succeed  to  the  contracted  disbursement  of 
the  parochial  revenue.  And  a  fund  of  voluntary 
contribution  from  the  rich,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended, is  indisputably  the  most  proper  for  that 
purpose.  It  should  be  a  fund  of  stated  and  regular 
times  of  contribution,  measuring  itself  by  the  be- 
nevolence and  the  discretion  of  the  contributors, 
applied  to  their  respective  parishes.  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  security  of  these  voluntary  sup- 
plies. The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  pecuniary  contribution,  is  a  source  of  supply 
which  I  shall  not  fear  to  include  in  our  most  certain 
prospects.  The  exercise  of  that  benevolent  spirit 
itself,  in  the  offices  of  a  personal  kindness,  in  a  real 
intercourse  of  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  has  been  too  much  superseded; 
and  the  rich  have  been  great  losers  on  their  side 
by  the  general  substitution  of  a  legal  impost,  for 
the  natural  cultivation  of  their  own  living,  active, 
and  discriminating  virtue.  Reversing  the  attributes 
of  that  mercy  which  is  said  to  be  twice  blest,  in  him 
that  gives,  and  in  him  that  takes,  our  legal  alms 
are  bestowed  without  charity,  as,  with  a  full  retalia- 

Qq  4 
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tion  of  sentiment,  they  are  received  without  grati- 
tude. I  would  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  bare 
relief  of  the  keener  wants  of  nature  may  not  be  as 
effectual  to  the  poor,  when  it  comes  from  the  iron 
hand  of  a  formal  and  constrained  beneficence,  as 
when  it  is  blest  with  the  kindness  of  the  giver's 
heart.  But  human  beings  are  not  mere  machines 
capable  of  hunger  and  food,  and  there  is  much  more 
in  them  to  be  studied  and  consulted,  than  the  satis- 
faction of  their  purely  animal  wants.  Society  there- 
fore, which,  in  the  great  order  of  things,  was  meant 
to  promote  the  utmost  attainable  good  of  the  human 
race,  will  depend  for  its  best  feeling  and  spirit  upon 
the  interchange  of  a  real  good-will  and  reflected 
kindness,  between  its  divided  members,  quite  as 
much  as  it  owes  its  fundamental  security  of  order 
to  the  positive  enactments  of  law.  In  this  point  of 
view,  to  reinstate  charity  in  its  own  powerful  cha- 
racter among  the  rich,  and  to  restore  the  corre- 
spondent feeling  due  to  it  among  the  poor,  might 
be  of  itself  a  reason  sufficient  for  the  revision  of  our 
prevailing  system. — It  may  deserve  to  be  noticed, 
whilst  we  are  on  this  subject,  that  when  the  legal 
grant  of  a  general  relief  was  first  made,  there  was 
one  great  difference  in  the  state  of  things  compared 
with  the  present  time.  The  opulence  of  the  countiy 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Its  wealth  was  not 
diffused,  nor  distributed,  as  it  is  now :  and  its  distri- 
bution is  a  greater  change  of  things,  than  the  in- 
crease of  it,  large  as  that  increase  has  been.  The 
relief  of  indigence  of  any  kind  could  not  therefore 
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be  expected  so  well  from  any  competent  supply  of 
private  beneficence. 

The  Following  Sketch  would  represent  more 
clearly  the  groundwork  of  amendment,  which  these 
considerations  seem  to  chalk  out,  if  the  practical 
reason  of  them  is  allowed. 

I.  The  provision  of  the  law  for  the  Disabled 
Poor  in  old  age,  or  under  incurable  infirmity,  to  be 
continued  in  full  force;  and  to  be  improved  and 
augmented  hereafter. 

II.  The  present  practice  of  parochial  relief,  in  its 
several  kinds,  to  Able  Labourers,  to  be  continued 
without  exception  for  ten  years,  being  placed,  in  the 
mean  time,  under  a  more  judicious  management. 

III.  After  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  no  neces- 
sary relief  by  law  to  be  granted  to  Able  Labourers. 
But  in  every  parish,  a  voluntary  subscription  in  lieu 
of  it  to  be  substituted,  for  their  relief.  A  separate 
trust  of  management  to  be  appointed  for  this  sub- 
scription, independent  of  the  Overseer,  who  would 
continue  to  have  the  administration  of  the  legal 
relief  to  the  decayed  poor. 

A  general  enactment  would  express,  that  after 
the  term  of  ten  years,  no  person  should  demand 
legal  relief,  in  consideration  of  his  being  out  of 
work.     Another  enactment,  that  after  that  time,  no 
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person  should  demand  legal  relief  in  consideration 
of  his  haying  children,  the  offspring  of  a  marriage 
contracted  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law;  unless 
he  had  Three  at  least  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

IV.  With  regard  to  children,  the  offspring  of  a 
marriage  contracted  subsequently  to  the  first  passing 
of  the  law,  that  from  the  date  of  the  amended  law 
no  person  should  demand  any  legal  relief  whatever 
on  their  account. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  then,  there  would 
be  a  legal  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  aged  and 
infirm: — a  voluntary  contribution  for  others: — and 
in  addition  to  the  charge,  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
upon  that  legal  revenue,  might  be  added,  the  relief 
also  of  certain  definite  cases  of  severer  distress,  to 
be  distinctly  specified  in  the  enactment ;  as  in 
families  including  three  children  under  the  age  of 
fifteen,  born  of  a  prior  marriage; — in  all  families 
deprived  of  a  father; — and  perhaps,  in  long  con- 
tinued sickness.  (Under  fifteen,  children  do  not 
earn  much :  at  least  if  there  be  three  of  them,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  their  maintenance.) — The 
inhabitants  of  workhouses,  who  might  then  be  found 
in  them,  would  be  continued  there,  drawing  their 
support,  as  before,  from  the  parochial  assessments, 
till  that  class  of  persons  should  have  passed  away\ 

a  When  that  later  time  was  come,  some  of  those  cast-off 
buildings  might  be  turned  to  use,  as  penitentiaries,  for  the 
reception  of  inhabitants  of  another  kind,  viz.  vagrants,  and  some 
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The  simplest,  and  the  most  equitable,  amendment 
of  all,  would  be  that  which  referred  the  entire 
charge  of  children,  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  con- 
tracted subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  amended 
law,  to  the  care  of  the  parents.  And  this  is  the 
only  application  I  have  intended  to  be  made  of  the 
equitable  rigour,  in  all  its  closeness,  of  a  law  to 
be  purely  prospective.  The  marriage  so  contracted 
would  be  wholly  independent  of  any  artificial  in- 
ducement ;  the  parents  themselves  would  understand 
and  appreciate  their  proper  character;  and  in  that 
character  would  pledge  themselves  to  provide  for 
their  offspring  upon  the  principles  of  a  natural  duty. 
The  alleviation  of  the  parochial  burthens,  and  the 
redress  of  much  abuse  of  the  parochial  law,  under 
the  effect  of  this  one  regulation,  would  be  imme- 
diate, silent,  and  progressive.  It  would  be  a  Sink- 
ing Fund  created  upon  the  existing  evil.  Another 
race,  born  and  reared  under  happier  auspices,  would 
be  springing  up.  The  good  habits  and  example  of 
the  parents,  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  sacri- 
fice with  impunity,  would  reckon  both  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  propagation  of  a  healthier  feeling 
among  others.  Such  parents  and  families  would 
take  the  lead  in  helping  to  restore  the  deteriorated 
spirit,  as  well  as  condition,  of  their  whole  class  in 
the  community. 

others  very  different  from  mere  paupers,  though  not  very  grave 
criminals,  who  might  be  reformed  by  a  discipline  of  labour  and 
coercion,  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  those  whose  only 
offence,  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  law,  is  their  poverty. 
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In  casting  an  eye  forward  to  the  general  state  of 
our  labouring  people,  under  a  system  amended  after 
some  such  method  as  I  have  been  describing,  we 
might  consider  them  as  furnished  with  the  following 
inventory  and  apparatus  of  means,  for  their  whole 
stock  in  hand  or  in  hope.  On  one  side,  their  own 
energies  and  understanding  more  steadily  directed 
to  their  own  interests  and  duties ;  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  is  the  poor  man's  strong 
ground,  and  the  ground  which  he  ought  to  stand 
upon. — On  the  other,  First,  a  fixed  provision  by  law 
for  certain  definite  cases  of  indigence,  particularly 
in  old  age.  Secondly,  the  various  aid  of  public  and 
local  endowed  establishments  of  charity.  Thirdly, 
a  voluntary  stated  parochial  contribution,  under  a 
public  trust.  Fourthly,  the  supplies  of  private  be- 
nevolence. These  two  last,  the  voluntary  stated 
parochial  contribution,  and  the  supplies  of  private 
benevolence,  are  means  of  assistance,  which  would 
be  dispensed  under  a  continual  discretion.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from  them 
both  together,  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  tried 
liberality  of  the  more  opulent  classes  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  never  been  found  deficient  in  the 
mere  gift  of  money,  and  by  their  power  to  give, 
which  when  it  varies,  so  ought  also  the  demands 
upon  it.  I  may  add,  that  by  means  of  the  regular 
contribution,  a  direct  and  equitable  appeal  would  be 
made  to  property  of  every  kind ;  and  property  of 
every  kind  might  be  allowed  and  fairly  expected  to 
tax  itself,   for  such  a  purpose,  and  in  that  way; 
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though  notliing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  ex- 
tend the  legal  impost  to  property  now  exempted 
from  it,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating,  that  is,  eventu- 
ally to  promote  and  enlarge,  the  powers  and  action 
of  a  law  ascertained  to  be  an  injurious  one. 

I  shall  close  these  considerations  with  a  single 
remark  upon  the  policy  of  the  original  act  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  in  the  event  has 
occasioned  us  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety.  It 
is  possible  that  the  very  low  state  of  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country,  at  large,  at  that  time, 
was  such,  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  giving  work 
and  subsistence  artificially  by  law,  for  a  long 
time,  prospectively,  to  a  growing  population,  more 
readily  and  easily  than  at  present ;  and  the  gene- 
ral imperfection  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
which  in  the  science  of  them  were  less  understood, 
and  less  brought  into  system,  might  render  it  not  so 
very  unskilful  a  proceeding  to  take  labour  under  a 
parochial  management.  In  many  ways  the  law,  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  such  was  its  view, 
might  be  either  really  useful  then,  or  less  inconve- 
nient than  it  now  is:  whereas  consequences  since 
disclosed  and  brought  to  an  issue,  dictate  most 
strongly  another  and  a  different  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  a  light  imputation  upon  the  legislature 
of  that  day,  that  they  might  not  foresee,  in  a  very 
complex  subject,  all  that  would  follow  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years.  But  to  ratify  and 
bind  for  ever  their  inapplicable  provisions,  will  be  a 
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graver  mistake  than  they  intended.  They  had  the 
praise  of  establishing  charity  by  law.  Improvidence, 
intemperance,  and  forfeiture  of  domestic,  manly,  and 
independent  character,  established  by  law,  is  another 
matter.  We  may  be  assured  that  the  present  prac- 
tice of  our  Poor  Laws  is  in  full  contradiction  with 
the  national  character  of  our  people,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  our  constitutional  system.  For  there  can 
be  no  greater  contradiction  than  between  high 
rights  of  liberty,  and  mean  personal  qualities  in 
those  who  are  to  enjoy  them.  I  never  see  the  more 
disgraceful  proceedings  of  an  English  populace,  but 
I  wonder  how  such  persons  can  be  found  in  such  a 
country.  Upon  mature  thought,  I  see  the  law 
itself,  in  one  instance,  contributing  to  make  them 
what  they  are. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Mr.  Courtenay,  who  has  discussed2  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Laws  with  great  exactness  and  ability,  has  induced 
me,  by  what  he  has  said  upon  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  these  pages,  to  consider  them  again.  Whilst 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  to  see  so  intelligent  an 
inquirer  concurring  with  me  in  several  points,  I  cannot 
but  feel  much  deference  for  his  judgment  in  others,  in 
which  his  inquiries  have  led  him  to  a  different  result. 
After  giving  some  thought  however  to  the  topics,  on 
which  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  his  agreement  with 
me,  I  am  disposed  still  to  view  them  as  before ;  and  per- 
haps I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  first  impressions,  by 
so  impartial  and  exact  a  writer  failing  to  produce  any 
change  in  them. 

In  one  instance  he  has  appeared  to  misunderstand  me. 
He  has  supposed  that  I  wished  the  grant  of  legal  relief 
to  be  contracted  hereafter  and  finally  within  narrower 
limits  than  I  intended,  by  thinking  that  I  would  have  it 
confined  to  "  the  old  and  infirm,"  (page  114  of  his  Treatise.) 
There  are  really  three  descriptions  of  persons,  to  whom 
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I  think  it  might  bo  extended  safely,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  extended  for  the  sake  of  all  that  justice  which  is  im- 
plied in  a  strong  claim  of  humanity — the  old  and  infirm — 
widows  and  other  destitute  females — and  lastly,  orphans. 
If  so  much  is  not  clearly  expressed,  it  is  owing  to  a  fault 
of  statement,  and  to  no  doubt  of  opinion  whatever.  (Pages 
581.  and  602.  of  these  Considerations.) 

An  ambiguity  of  expression,  which  he  has  pointed  out 
as  to  the  case  of  Three  children  under  fifteen,  is  now  cor- 
rected, (page  602.)  It  was  certainly  my  idea,  that  the 
relief  to  be  granted  in  such  a  case,  should  be  confined  to 
marriages  contracted  prior  to  the  date  of  the  amended 
law.  If  it  were  to  be  extended  to  the  children  of  subse- 
quent marriages  also,  no  adequate  or  effectual  correction 
of  the  present  usage  would  be  obtained;  since  the  ma- 
jority of  young  families  would  be  comprehended  under  that 
description. 

If  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  hold  out  any  pro- 
mise of  legal  assistance  to  parents  for  the  offspring  of 
subsequent  marriages,  the  number  of  children,  in  whose 
favour  the  assistance  should  be  promised,  ought  unques- 
tionably to  be  much  higher  than  Three.  And  it  will  be 
observed,  that  in  stinting  the  favour  of  the  law  to  a  given 
number  of  children,  and  those  to  be  under  a  certain  age, 
the  change  which  would  follow  is  to  be  computed  both 
by  the  smaller  number  of  the  families  which  would  be 
dependent,  and  by  the  shorter  term  within  which  any  of 
them  would  answer  the  limiting  description.  They  would 
not  soon  reach  the  limitation,  in  point  of  number,  and 
might  not  continue  long  within  it,  in  point  of  age. 
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The  following  Queries  are  published  under  the  hope  of 
inviting  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  them,  and  pro- 
voking  from  experienced  persons  better  information. 

Two  assumptions  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.  One 
is,  that  there  exists  in  the  country  a  severe  and 
unusual  degree  of  distress.  The  other  is,  that  the 
Public  will  not  look  on  without  making  an  effort 
to  relieve  it.  The  Queries  themselves  all  tend  to 
draw  forth  an  answer  to  this  one  question,  What 
is  the  best  method  of  making'  that  effort  available 
to  the  relief  intended  ? 

I.  WHETHER  the  very  best  relief  to  a  labouring 
man  be  not  to  find  him  work;  and  the  greatest 
charity  that  which  is  dispensed  to  him  in  wages  ? 

II.  Whether  in  this  country  there  can  ever  be  a 
want  of  useful  work,  if  there  be  funds  to  pay  for  it  ? 
Useful  work  being  such  as  will  replace  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  value  of  what  it  costs;  profitable  work 
being  such  as  will  do  more  than  replace  the  whole 
of  it. 
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III.  Whether  all  subscriptions,  and  charitable 
funds,  &c.  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  poor, 
may  not  therefore  be  made  a  stimulus  to  industry, 
and  a  source  in  some  degree  of  public  wealth  and 
public  improvement? 

IV.  Whether  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  selected 
at  this  moment  should  not  be  such  as  either  lead 
to  an  increase  of  the  whole  stock  of  subsistence; 
that  is,  such  chiefly  as  are  connected  with  the  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom;  or,  where  local  circum- 
stances render  that  mode  ineligible,  such  work  as 
would  produce  something  of  permanent  use;  com- 
bining with  either  of  those  objects  the  plan  of 
keeping  the  labourers  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
usual  course  of  employment  ? 

V.  Whether  a  liberal  bargain  might  not  be  made 
with  small  Landowners  and  Farmers,  to  bear  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  additional  labour  to  be 
applied  in  the  tillage  or  improvement  of  their  farms, 
under  the  patronage  of  such  funds :  viz.  to  pay  one- 
Third,  or  any  other  proportion  of  the  charge  of  extra 
labourers ;  the  labourers  being  to  be  appointed  and 
engaged  by  the  Managers  of  the  funds  ? 

VI.  Whether  the  aid  so  granted  in  the  shape  of 
labour,  to  the  tillage  of  the  country  where  it  is 
embarrassed  for  want  of  capital,  be  not  both  employ- 
ment to  the  labourer,  and  also,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an 
addition  to  the  whole  productive  stock  ? 
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VII.  Whether  there  be  not  in  this  country  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  fossil  and  marine  manure, 
the  prime  cost  of  which  in  the  material  is  trifling, 
the  main  charge  of  it  being  for  the  labour  of  digging 
or  gathering  it,  and  for  transport  ? 

VIII.  Whether  therefore  lime,  chalk,  marie,  the 
mud  of  ponds,  &c.  might  not  be  dug  in  great 
quantities,  in  some  parts;  and  kept  gathered  and 
prepared  in  others,  to  be  sold  at  such  price  as 
would  invite  the  farmer  to  increase  his  consumption 
of  them  ? 

IX.  Whether  lands  might  not  be  drained,  trenched, 
fenced,  or  walled;  river-courses  cleansed;  embank- 
ments made;  public  roads  made,  repaired,  or  im- 
proved; or  materials  for  roads  dug  and  prepared; 
commodious  footpaths  raised:  and  other  improve- 
ments executed,  by  the  enterprise  or  partial  aid  of 
such  funds;  the  whole  or  greatest  cost  of  such 
works  being  in  labour  ? 

X.  Whether,  if  in  the  arrangements  made  with 
the  former,  landowner,  or  commissioner,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  or  similar  works,  he  should  be  a  party 
materially  benefited,  as  well  as  the  labourers  em- 
ployed in  them,  his  collateral  advantage  would 
create  any  harm  or  objection:  the  object  t>f  the 
arrangements  being  to  give  employ  to  those  who 
want  it,  and  not  to  drive  a  profitable  trade  ? 
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XI.  Whether,  if  the  gift  to  the  farmer  or  land- 
owner of  so  much  labour  should  be  thought  too 
great  a  boon  for  him,  an  agreement  might  not  be 
made  with  him  for  some  repayment  in  grain,  now 
or  after  the  next  harvest,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ? 

XII.  Whether  a  large  increase  to  the  stock  of 
our  subsistence  might  not  be  easily  drawn  from  our 
great  saltwater  farm,  if  it  were  better  cultivated,  the 
Sea,  which  we  hold  rentfree,  and  which  bears  all  the 
year  round  ? 

XIII.  Whether  in  seaports  and  on  the  coast  a 
part  of  such  funds  might  not  be  profitably  turned 
to  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  on  a  small  and 
safe  scale,  by  individual  enterprise,  or  limited  part- 
nership; making  it  a  principle  to  assist  fishermen, 
and  not  smugglers  ? 

XIV.  Whether,  whilst  our  own  boatmen  and  small 
craft  are  busy  on  the  French  and  flemish  coast 
in  the  trade  of  lace,  silks,  and  brandies;  and  the 
French  and  Dutch  seamen  are  busied  cm  ours  in 
catching  our  fish;  we  have  the  best  of  it,  either 
for  the  revenue,  or  for  the  morals  and  subsistence  of 
the  people  ? 

XV*.  Whether  in  the  maritime  counties  the 
encouragement  of  illicit  trade  by  many  of  our  gentry, 
farmers,  and  tradesmen,  be  a  mistake  arising  from 
the  persuasion  that  a  disorderly,  improvident,  and 
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ferocious  body  of  seamen,  gambling  for  dishonest 
and  excessive  gains,  are  good  neighbours,  or  a  benefit 
to  the  country  ? 

XVI.  Whether  moral  habits  of  patient  and  regu- 
lar industry  be  not  one  cause  of  national  health  and 
wealth ;  and  whether  therefore  any  more  successful 
expedient  could  be  devised  for  making  the  poor, 
poorer  still,  than  a  lottery  for  their  use  ? 

XVII.  Whether  the  present  season,  when  labour 
is  plentiful  and  work  scarce,  be  not  a  favourable  one 
for  the  execution  of  public  works  of  clear  and  ab- 
solute necessity,  or  of  great  and  immediate  utility  ? 

XVIII.  Whether  in  some  places  the  building  of 
a  National  School,  or  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  might  not 
be  reckoned  works  necessary  or  useful  ? 

XIX.  Whether  in  our  populous  manufacturing 
districts  the  building  of  some  of  those  many 
Churches,  the  want  of  which  is  too  strongly  known, 
might  not  be  begun ;  or  preparation  of  materials  for 
them  made? 

XX.  Whether  in  the  aetual  state  of  the  markets 
as  to  the  price  of  labour,  timber,  stone,  iron,  &c.  the 
execution  of  any  one  of  these  works  might  not  now 
be  had  on  the  best  terms,  and  with  a  great  saving 
of  capital  ? 
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XXI.  Whether  such  works  would  not  furnish,  in 
their  several  stages  from  the  quarry  to  their  com- 
pletion, something  to  do  for  labourers  of  every  kind, 
though  not  professed  stone-cutters  or  masons  ? 

XXII.  Whether,  if  the  same  beneficence  which 
gives  food  to  the  labourer  should  provide  some  dura- 
ble monument  of  local  or  public  utility  out  of  the 
same  expenditure,  the  face  of  the  country  would 
look  the  worse  for  it,  or  posterity  would  say  it  was 
ill  done? 

XXIII.  Whether  in  every  instance  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  master  principle  in  the  distribution  of  these 
funds,  not  to  disturb  the  existing  services  and  in- 
terests of  the  community:  to  keep  the  labouring 
classes  at  their  homes,  providing  them  employment 
in  their  own  parish,  town,  or  district ;  and  to  grant 
this  artificial  and  occasional  assistance  to  those  only 
among  them  who  are  strictly  in  need  of  it  ? 

XXIV.  Whether  the  want  of  work,  which  is  in 
some  degree  universal,  be  not  owing  among  other 
visible  causes  to  these  two,  the  vast  diminution  of 
agricultural  capital,  and  the  reduced  demand  for  our 
manufacturing  industry  in  foreign  commerce;  and 
whether,  since  these  causes  of  stagnation  and  diffi- 
culty apply  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  there  be 
not  a  certain  portion  of  distress  now  pressing  upon 
every  part  of  our  system  ? 
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XXV.  Whether  therefore  it  be  not  evident,  that 
the  migration  of  workmen  to  seek  for  employ  from 
place  to  place,  is  necessarily  a  hopeless  and  unavail- 
ing attempt:  but  since  their  want  of  bread  and 
want  of  information  together  is  sure  to  drive  them 
upon  the  attempt,  although  it  can  only  aggravate 
their  distress,  whether  it  be  not  a  wise  and  most 
seasonable  measure  to  counteract  such  ruinous  and 
disorganising  vagrancy,  as  far  as  possible,  by  furnish- 
ing some  local  supply  of  labour  and  subsistence  ? 

XXVI.  Whether  it  be  not  demonstrable,  that  if 
any  given  number  of  persons  are  to  be  maintained 
altogether  or  in  part  out  of  the  stock  of  the  country, 
their  maintenance  must  be  more  economical  if  they 
are  kept  quiet  at  home,  and  are  put  in  the  way  of 
doing  something,  than  if  they  are  to  be  found  in 
travelling  expenses  and  do  nothing? 

XXVII.  Whether  a  judicious  and  intelligent 
administration  of  the  public  bounty  might  not  con- 
duce much  to  preserve  the  character,  habits,  and 
good  order  of  the  labouring  population  upon  which 
it  is  to  act;  whereas  the  extended  pauperism  pro- 
duced by  temporary  distress,  and  nourished  by  in* 
discriminate  or  gratuitous  charity,  must  fester  into 
one  of  the  worst  of  national  evils  ? 

XXVIII.  Whether,  there  being  a  great  law  "  to 
"  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  seasons  of  extreme 
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distress   do  not   call    for   proportionable    exertion, 
adapted  in  kind  and  force  to  the  evil  ? 

XXIX.  Whether  the  appointment  of  local  Com- 
mittees, in  County  towns  and  elsewhere,  to  frame 
or  select  the  most  practicable  plans;  to  direct  the 
public  beneficence  into  the  best  channels ;  to  gather 
information  and  to  combine  endeavours,  might  not 
be  an  advantage.  And  whether  such  Committees 
might  not  review  the  state  of  their  neighbourhood, 
and  be  ready  with  some  applicable  plan,  before  the 
actual  pressure  is  at  the  height  ? 

XXX.  Whether  times  of  distress,  if  men  lay  hold 
of  their  duty  with  sense,  feeling,  and  spirit,  may  not 
be  turned  to  good,  by  invigorating  some  of  the 
social  duties;  by  giving  life  to  beneficence  and 
contriving  care ;  by  uniting  the  judgment,  the  expe- 
rience, and  the  efforts  of  all  in  a  common  cause, 
and  making  men  acquainted  with  each  other  in 
doing  good  offices  or  receiving  them  ? 

XXXI.  Whether  the  spirit  of  activity  and  move- 
ment, under  a  discreet  control,  be  not  an  imme- 
diate remedy  for  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  distress ; 
the  gloom  and  despair  of  vacant  minds,  and  the 
propensity  to  mischief  in  idle  hands  ? 
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Reformer. 

WELL,  Sir,  have  you  read  my  Dialogue,  and  do 
you  like  it  ? 

Christian. 

You  mean,  Sir,  I  presume,  the  Narrative  of  a 
Dialogue,  which  you  have  been  holding  lately  with 
a  member  of  our  Christian  body,  a  Methodist 
Preacher. — I  have  read  it.  You  thought,  I  suppose, 
that  you  had  the  best  of  the  argument  with  him, 
and  therefore  judged  it  right  to  publish  what  passed 
between  you. 

Ref.  Yes ;  I  took  him  to  Scripture,  and  confuted 
him  out  of  his  own  book.  When  sense  and  reason 
have  had  a  triumph,  it  is  fit  the  world  should  know 
what  has  been  done. 

Chris.  Excuse  me,  Sir;  I  have  read  your  Dia- 
logue attentively.  I  assure  you  it  is  very  possible  to 
do  more  justice  to  Scripture  than  you  have  been 
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willing  or  able  to  do  it ;  and  as  to  sense  and  reason, 
they  always  follow  in  the  train  of  Scripture  Truth. 

Ref.  Nay,  but  I  wrested  from  him  the  most  noted 
texts  of  the  Bible  by  which  Christians  are  commonly 
terrified,  and  restrained  from  giving  their  appro- 
bation to  our  doctrines  and  practices.  I  shewed 
him  the  sense  of  that  command,  "Fear  God  and 
"  honour  the  king,"  to  be  no  Buchfear9  and  honour, 
as  you  have  the  weakness  to  think.  I  applied  the 
example  of  some  of  the  Apostles  themselves  to  our 
views  in  the  doctrine  of  resistance.  And  as  to  that 
notion  which  some  of  you  have,  particularly  the 
Methodists,  that  "life  is  a  vale  of  tears,"  it  is  a 
notion  which  you  may  impose  upon  yourselves,  if 
you  will,  for  your  own  mortification,  but  it  is  a 
disgust  to  more  enlightened  people.  One  of  the 
mottos  which  I  have  prefixed  to  my  publication,  is 
enough  to  shew  that  we  have  Scripture  on  our  side : 
for  Paul  says,  "lam  free-born." 

Chris.  This  is  your  own  account  of  the  matter. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  because  you  pervert  Scripture,  and 
thereby  insult  it,  that  I  am  willing  to  have  some 
further  conversation  with  you.  If  indeed  you  were 
led  by  the  word  of  (Jod,  I  should  then  go  with  you. 
But  you  misinterpret  its  sense,  and  misapply  its 
authority,  and  then  you  affirm  that  it  speaks  your 
doctrine.  Have  you  any  objection  to  discuss  these 
subjects,  which  you  have  brought  forward,  a  second 
time? 
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Ref.  I  never  shrink  from  inquiry. 

Chris.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  it  is  the  way  to  know- 
ledge. First  of  all,  let  me  understand  in  what  cha- 
racter you  wish  me  to  consider  you,  whether  as  a 
Christian,  or  as  an  Unbeliever  ? 

Ref.  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  that  question. 

Chris.  Nay,  this  is  hardly  fair;  you  said  just 
now,  that  you  never  shrink  from  inquiry.  If  you 
believe  the  Bible,  and  take  it,  as  I  do,  to  be  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  let  so  much  be  settled  be- 
tween us.  If  you  do  not,  say  so  explicitly,  and  I 
shall  argue  with  you,  in  that  case,  on  other  grounds. 
From  your  Dialogue  I  could  not  gather  distinctly 
whether  you  professed  yourself  to  be  a  Believer  or 
not.  There  is  a  light  and  irreverent  tone  in  your 
expressions,  when  you  touch  upon  Scripture,  which 
left  me  in  doubt. 

Ref.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to 
believe,  or  not  to  believe.  But  since  I  argued  with 
my  opponent  the  Methodist  Preacher  out  of  the 
Bible,  I  must,  for  this  occasion,  wear  the  character 
of  a  Christian. 

Chris.  You  could  not  do  otherwise.  For  if  the 
Bible  be  false,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  for  you 
to  deduce  any  thing  from  it. 
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Ref.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  already  told  you  that  you 

may  consider  me  as  a  Believer. 

* 

Chris.  I  wish  "  that  you  were  not  only  almost, 
"  but  altogether  a  Christian."  Forgive  me  that 
wish ;  I  could  desire  nothing  better  for  you. — But 
to  pass  on.  You  object  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
sentiment,  "  the  fear  of  God." 

Ref.  Yes,  to  the  abject  fear  of  Him.      I  would 
love  Him. 

Chris.  You  ought  to  do  both ;  you  ought  to  Fear 
and  to  Love .  Him.  The  Fear  of  God  is  a  great 
principle,  which  we  can  never  give  up.  It  is  uthe 
"  beginning  of  wisdom"  And  therefore,  when  you 
seek  to  weaken  and  undermine  it,  the  inference 
which  I  draw  is  this,  that  there  is  with  you  the  be- 
ginning  of  something  which  is  not  wisdom.  But 
hear  Xvhat  the  Gospel  says  on  this  head.  "I  say 
unto  you,  my  friends,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that 
kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye 
shall  fear ;  Fear  Him  which,  after  He  hath  killed, 
"  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell.  Yea,  I  say  unto 
"  you,  Fear  Him." — What  do  you  think  of  the 
emphasis  of  this  passage  of  Scripture?  I  own  it 
strikes  me  like  a  thunderbolt,  when  I  think  of 
your  inclination  to  cast  away  the  fear  of  God.— 
Now  observe,  that  He  who  gave  this  precept,  was 
Himself  the  Manifestation  of  the  Benevolence  of 
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God  to  Man,  and  the  greatest  Teacher  to  men  of 
the  principle  of  the  love  of  God.  Yet  you  see, 
how  deeply  He  lays  the  other  great  motive  of  Fear. — 
He  knew  what  was  in  man.  He  knew  man  to  be 
capable  of  Fear  and  of  Love.  He  directed  both 
those  feelings  of  man's  nature,  both  those  springs  of 
man's  action,  to  their  right  object,  which  is  God. 
Again,  consider  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Almighty  ;  His  Eternity,  His  Omnipotence,  His  uni- 
versal Dominion,  His  Omniscience,  His  Holiness. 
With  what  feelings,  but  those  of  awe,  can  such  a 
creature  as  man  reflect  upon  these  attributes  ?  Shall 
a  worm  of  the  earth  brave  the  Lord  of  all  things? 
Look  to  the  perfections  of  God,  or  look  to  the 
nature  of  man,  an  awful  sense  of  the  Creator,  a  deep 
religious  fear  of  Him,  must  be  man's  duty. 

Ref.  Yes,  but  you  have  an  abject  fear  of  Him. 

Chris.  We  have  no  other  fear  of  Him  than  such 
as  is  right,  a  great  and  profound  fear.  Turning  our 
thoughts  forward  to  the  Judgment  to  come,  we  find 
our  feelings  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
same  sentiment.  The  alternative  of  Heaven  or  Hell 
is  not  a  thing  which  any  man  in  his  senses  can  make 
light  of.  With  what  kind  of  feeling  would  you 
have  us  think  of  it  ? — It  is  upon  this  point  that  our 
Saviour  has  fastened  His  precept.  And  that  precept 
I  recommend  again  to  your  attention.  "  FEAR 
"  HIM  which,  after  He  hath  killed^  hath  power  to  cast 
"  into  HeUr 
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Ref  But  are  we  to  live  in  a  state  of  terror  all 
our  lives  ? 

Chris.  I  do  not  say  that.  The  Gospel  blends  the 
two  motives,  Love  and  Fear.  I  dare  not  release  you 
from  the  obligation  of  either.  But  the  Gospel 
shews  how  the  more  severe  sentiment  may  be  chast- 
ened by  the  improvement  of  the  other.  And  when 
the  motive  of  Love  in  a  Christian  is  made  perfect, 
then  it  will  master  the  agony  of  his  Fear.  "  For 
"  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear\"  Whether  this 
improvement  is  ever  made  perfect  on  earth,  or  only 
in  Heaven,  is  a  high  question.  In  the  mean  time, 
till  you  or  I  make  great  progress  in  it,  let  us  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  is  "  a  fearful"  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  Godb.  And  therefore  I  join  in 
the  prayer,  "  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve 
"  God  acceptably  WITH  REVERENCE  AND 
"  GODL  Y  FEAR,  for  our  God  is  a  consuming 
frecJ 
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Ref  Let  me   say   a  word   to   that   other  duty, 
Honour  the  King,"  which  you  make  so  much  of. 


ChHs.  We  make  no  more  of  it  than  Scripture 
does. 

Ref  I  would  honour  him  for  all  "  his  just  and 
"  honourable  actions ;"  nothing  beyond  that. 

Chris.  Pray  observe  the  plain  language  of  Scrip- 

MJohniv.  18.  *Heb.  x.  31.  c  Heb.  xii.  28.  29. 
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ture.  "  Honour  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood. 
"  Fear  God.  Honour  the  King" — Here  is  a  separate 
and  particular  mention  of  the  King;  by  which  we 
see  he  has  an  honour  of  his  own,  quite  apart  from 
other  men,  and  in  virtue  of  his  Office.  All  men 
are  to  be  honoured  for  their  just  and  honourable 
actions:  the  King  is  to  be  honoured,  because  he 
is  king. 

lief.  But  is  that  reasonable  ? 

Chris.  It  is  Scripture,  and  reason  too.  If  there 
were  no  personal  respect  in  subjects  for  the  dignity  of 
a  King,  if  his  throne  and  sceptre  made  no  difference 
between  him  and  other  men,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  him  king.  It  is  his  duty,  no  doubt,  to  do 
only  just  and  honourable  actions;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  his  subjects  to  honour  him,  even  for  his  place  and 
his  office.  A  Christian  loves  this  duty.  He  is  loyal 
to  his  king  from  the  heart.  He  rejoices  to  shew 
thereby  his  obedience  to  the  King  of  Kings,  and 
"  submits  to  the  ordinances  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
"  sake." — It  is  not  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  but 
in  many,  that  he  is  reminded  of  this  obligation. 
He  reads,  "  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  prin- 
cipalities and  potvers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be 
ready  to  every  good  work."  He  reads,  "  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  poicers."  He  reads, 
/  exhort  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
"  men:  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ; 
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"  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all 
"  godliness  and  honesty." 

Ref  But  are  we  to  submit  to  all  kinds  of  tyranny 
and  wrong  ?     Is  that  your  doctrine  ? 

Chris.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you  in  this  point. 
Scripture  enforces  and  enjoins   obedience;  it 


does  not  enforce  or  enjoin  resistance.  Therefore  we 
are  safe  when  we  do  the  first ;  we  are  not  safe  when 
we  do  the  other.  Let  loyalty  and  submission  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  first  place ;  speak  to  men  with 
all  the  energy  and  distinctness  of  the  Bible,  on  this 
head ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  I  will  consider, 
with  you,  whether  there  may  not  be  certain  possible 
cases  which  would  justify  disobedience. — But  when 
I  see  you  pay  so  little  regard  to  the  rule,  I  know  you 
can  make  as  many  exceptions  to  it  as  you  please. 
When  you  disguise  from  me,  or  deride  my  first  duty, 
which  is  to  obey,  I  know  you  are  misleading  me, 
whatever  you  may  pretend  from  Scripture.  If  a 
man  were  to  begin  to  say  to  a  child,  "  Don't  think 
"  you  are  obliged  to  do  all  that  your  father  and  mother 
"  bid  you ;  don't  enslave  yourself  to  their  tyranny," 
I  guess  pretty  well  what  sort  of  regard  he  has  to 
the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  should  think  him  a 
very  improper  adviser  of  that  child's  conduct.  You 
can  apply  this  case  to  the  point  in  question. 

Ref.  You  have  no  liberty  or  liberality  in  your 
way  of  thinking. 
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Chris.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  to  me  the  service  of 
God  is  "  perfect  freedom :"  and  when  I  have  a  posi- 
tive command  of  Scripture,  flat  to  the  point,  which 
directs  me  how  to  act,  you  will  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  shake  me. — What  is  more,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  Christians  were  taught  to  obey 
kings  and  magistrates  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church, 
when  kings  and  magistrates  were  most  of  them 
heathens,  in  the  present  day  when  ours  are  Christians 
as  well  as  ourselves,  we  owe  to  them  rather  more 
than  less  of  that  loyal  duty. 

Ilef.  You  make  it  a  tame  insipid  thing  to  be  led 
by  such  principles. 

Chris.  Meekness  and  quietness,  which  you  call 
tame  and  servile  things,  are  in  no  small  favour  with 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  They  are  things  which  have 
His  blessing  for  their  reward,  and  His  example  for 
their  glory.  Bead  what  Paley  and  Soame  Jenyns, 
who  were  neither  fools  nor  bigots,  have  said  on  the 
public  worth,  and  public  usefulness,  as  well  as  the 
real  dignity,  of  these  peaceful  habits  of  temper. — 
The  dignity  of  being  humble  and  quiet,  may  not  be 
to  your  taste.  But  you  are  not  my  master.  There 
is  a  great  deal  said  of  them  in  Scripture;  and  I 
think  often  of  them.  And  I  think  of  them  the 
more,  because  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  world  now 
to  regard  them.  In  the  sight  of  God,  "they  are 
"  of  great  price."     That  is  enough  for  me. 
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Ref.  Let  us  go  to  examples  in  Scripture.  Did 
not  Paul  and  Silas  refuse  to  submit,  when  the 
magistrates  did  them  wrong  ? 

Chris.   The  Apostles   acted   with  firmness;    but 
there  is  nothing  like  resistance  in  what  they  did. 
Let  the  story  speak  for  itself;  it  is  this:  when  the 
Apostles  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Philippi,  the 
multitude  and  the  magistrates  both  did  them  wrong. 
"  The  multitude   rose  up  against  them,"   and  the 
magistrates  commanded  them  to  be  beaten  and  im- 
prisoned.    An  earthquake  by  night  burst  open  their 
prison  doors;  they  did  not,  however,  depart.     The 
magistrates   sent   to  dismiss  them   privately.     The 
Apostles  required  that  the  magistrates  should  come 
in  person  to  discharge  them.   They  had  been  punished 
openly  and  uncondemned,  against  the  privilege  of 
citizens.     They  required  therefore  a  formal  libera- 
tion, open  and  public,  as  their  punishment  had  been, 
instead  of  a  clandestine  dismissal.    It  was  something 
like  a  discharge  in  Open  Court,  after  an  accusation 
withdrawn   or   disproved.      This   precedent  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Apostles  cannot  be  stretched  an  inch 
further.     Acts  xvi.  86. 

Ref.  Paul,  however,  once  stood  up  for  his  rights. 
When  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  have  a  fair 
trial,  he  appealed  to  Ccesar. 

Chris.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  fact. 
What  do  you  infer  from  it  ? 
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Ref.  Much  to  the  advantage  of  our  cause. 

Chris.  Alas !  you  call  us  out  to  look  at  a  lamb, 
and  then  you  say  it  spits  fire  like  a  dragon.  Your 
premises  are  harmless,  and  your  conclusion  from 
them  is  wild.  Paul  availed  himself  of  his  right,  in 
carrying  his  cause  by  appeal  from  the  Provincial 
jurisdiction,  to  the  Emperor's.  He  did  neither  more 
nor  less  than  I  should  do,  if  I  should  move  my 
cause  from  a  County  Court  into  the  King's  Bench. 
Our  kings  formerly  sat  there  in  person,  which  cir- 
cumstance would  make  the  parallel  complete.  How 
can  this  simple  course  of  Appeal  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  purposes  of  turbulence  and  sedition,  to 
whicli  you  strain  it?  Do  not  think  us  so  ignorant  in 
law  and  history  as  to  be  deceived  by  you  any  longer. 
Acts  xxv.  12. 

Ref.  You  certainly  must  grant,  that  when  he 
called  Ananias  the  high  priest,  "  a  whited  wall,"  he 
indulged  himself  in  a  proper  freedom. 

Chris.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  freedom  was. 
St.  Paul  was  going  to  plead  before  the  council. 
He  had  but  spoken  his  first  sentence,  when  Ananias 
commanded  "  that  they  should  smite  him  on  the 
"  mouth."  For  which  injustice  Paul  rebuked  him, 
remonstrating  thus ;  "  Sit  test  thou  to  judge  me  after 
•'  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  con- 
"  trary  to  the  law  ?"  When  any  other  judge,  for 
no  reason,  and  against  law,  shall  command  the  like 
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outrage,  the  same   rebuke  will    be    proper.     Acts 
xxm.  2. 

Ref.  There  is  not  so  much  in  this  example  as  I 
thought. 

Chris.  There  is  more  in  it  than  you  thought,  or 
at  least  more  than  you  chose  to  acknowledge  in 
your  Dialogue.  Paul  being  told  it  was  the  High 
Priest,  straightway  corrects  himself,  and  says,  "  It  is 
"  written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
"  thy  people."  So  that  Paul  will  by  no  means  bear 
you  out  in  the  freedom  of  speaking  evil  of  rulers, 
or  speaking  evil  to  them.  He  teaches  you  the 
contrary. 

Ref.  There  is  a  gloomy  atmosphere  some  Chris- 
tians throw  about  them,  which  does  their  judgment 
no  good.  The  Methodists  are  of  this  character. 
They  make  life  a  "  vale  of  tears,"  and  do  not  feel 
or  reason  as  they  should  about  this  world.  I  see 
things  in  another  light.  "  Behold  the  cheerful 
green  fields,  look  at  the  gaiety  of  the  flowers,  view 
the  enlivening  variety  of  hills  and  dales,  water  and 
sky ;  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  plants,  listen  to 
"  the  music  of  birds,  and  say  whether  our  heavenly 
"  Father  intended  that  we  should  go  mourning 
through  life,  and  express  our  gratitude  for  His 
goodness  by  tears  and  groans?"     Dialogue,  p.  4. 

Chris.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  subject 
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of  Reform  ?  I  suppose  you  think  if  you  could  take 
from  us  our  habits  of  seriousness,  we  should  become 
better  disciples  for  your  purpose,  and  you  could 
wind  us  to  your  designs.  But  we  will  keep  our 
seriousness,  and  you  shall  write  descriptions  of  that 
sort  as  long  as  you  please.  An  owl  might  see  the 
snare.  If  you  wish  us  really  to  understand  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty,  we  must  look  for  it  in 
His  Word,  where  it  is  more  displayed  than  in  His 
Works.  The  mercy  of  Redemption  is  beyond  all 
your  green  fields  and  flowers.  Why  do  you  turn 
our  eyes  to  these,  and  say  nothing  of  the  Cross  and 
Eternity  ? 

Ref.  I  rather  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Chris.  I  too  am  an  admirer  of  the  works  of  nature. 
But  the  works  of  nature  are  of  a  mixed  kind,  some 
are  awful,  and  others  of  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  Wind  and  Rain,  Frost  and 
Snow,  which  occasionally  intervene,  do  not  partake 
of  this  cheerfulness.  Storms  and  tempests  inspire 
very  different  feelings.  From  all  which  I  conclude, 
that  man  was  made  partly  to  rejoice  and  partly  to 
mourn.  From  Scripture  I  learn  the  same  truth 
with  more  certainty.  A  portion  of  the  curse  of  God 
still  remains  upon  the  earth.  The  Fall  of  man  has 
made  the  earth  cease  to  be  a  Paradise.  You  may 
talk  against  this  fact,  but  it  is  before  your  eyes. 
Your  illusory  description  is  true  only  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year.     It  is  false  in  November. — Our 
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moral  nature  within  us  is  no  longer  in  Paradise. 
We  have  sins  to  make  us  sad,  and  you  must  excuse 
us  for  struggling  with  them,  and  sometimes  weeping 
over  them.  As  to  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  we  rejoice  in  it  with  gratitude. 

Ref   I  see  you  will   not  be  a  convert   to  our 
pleasurable  views  of  things. 

Chris.  You  next  pass  on,  without  the  smallest 
coherence  or  connexion  of  thought,  to  say,  "  No,  Sir, 
"  God  is  supremely  happy.  We  can  neither  vex  Him, 
"  nor  please  Him — the  Divine  Mind  is  inaccessible 
"  to  passion."  The  practical  thing  which  you  drive 
at  here,  is  to  make  us  believe  that  we  can  neither 
vex  nor  please  God,  and  thereby  to  insinuate  that 
we  should  not  be  very  anxious  about  vexing  or 
pleasing  Him.  But  your  position  is  false,  and 
therefore  your  inference  from  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
Man  can  both  please  and  displease  God.  Sin  is 
hateful  in  His  sight.  Holiness  is  pleasing  to  Him. 
Scripture  is  full  of  this  doctrine.  There  are  so 
many  texts  expressive  of  it,  that  I  hardly  know 
which  to  choose  for  your  rebuke.  Take  two:  St. 
Paul  tells  the  Thessalonians  that  they  had  received 
of  him  how  they  "  ought  to  walk  and  please  God." 
(1  Ep.  iv.  1.)  The  prophet  Isaiah  will  tell  you  of  a 
people  who  "  rebelled  against  God,  and  vexed  His 
"  Holy  Spirit."   chap,  lxiii.  10. 

Ref.   But  how  can  God   be  accessible  to  such 
passions  as  man? 
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Chris.  Nobody  says  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
Divine  Mind  like  the  passions  of  men.  Let  me 
give  you  a  short  clue  to  lead  you,  if  you  like,  out 
of  your  own  confusion.  Virtue  and  vice,  holiness 
and  sin,  are  different  and  contrary  things.  The 
Divine  Mind  sees  them  in  their  eternal  unchangeable 
difference,  with  approbation  the  one,  with  disappro- 
bation the  other.  What  is  more,  God  will  pro- 
nounce His  blessing  and  His  curse,  He  will  distri- 
bute punishment  and  reward,  according  to  that 
difference.  Some  "  shall  go  into  everlasting  punish- 
"  ment"  hut  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.  If  heaven 
and  hell  do  not  open  your  eyes  to  the  falsehood  of. 
that  position,  "  that  we  can  neither  vex  God  nor 
"  please  Him,"  I  lament  your  hardness  of  perception, 
by  which  a  most  palpable  doctrine  is  hid  from  you. 

Ref.  But  if  a  man,  "  who  is  virtuous  and  happy 
"  himself,  endeavours  to  render  his  fellow-creatures 
equally  so,"  he  will  never  be  "  taxed  with  neg- 
lecting his  duty  to  the  benevolent  Author  of  his 
being." 


Chris.  Charity  to  man  is  a  great  part  of  the  law 
of  God.  You  wish  to  keep  our  duty  to  God  in  the 
background,  on  a  pretence  of  contributing  the  more 
to  make  men  virtuous  and  happy.  But  the  law  of 
God,  in  the  Gospel,  teaches  me,  upon  far  better 
motives  than  yours,  to  do  all  possible  good  to  man. 
The  same  law  of  God  teaches  me  what  it  is  that  is 
good  for  me  or  for  any  man.     It  gives  me  both  the 
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principle  and  the  rule  of  charity.  God  Himself  best 
knew  what  would  make  men  virtuous  and  happy. 
I  learn  from  Him. 

Ref  You  are  too  stiff  in  adhering  to  the  Bible 
in  every  thing. 

Chris.  You  say  right,  Sir.  It  is  my  stronghold. 
You  are  weak  in  attempting  to  drive  me  from  it. 

Ref  I  have  small  hopes  of  you. 

Chris.  You  can  have  none,  at  present.  Take  my 
Christianity  from  me,  and  then  I  might  be  your 
dupe.  Not  that  I  think  it  requires  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gospel  to  instruct  me  in  the  nature  of  your 
principles:  but  if  I  should  let  go  that  wisdom,  I 
might  equally  do  any  other  foolish  thing. 

Ref.  But  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles  set  up  a 
new  order  of  things ;  why  may  not  others  do  the 
same? 

Chris.  It  sounds  as  blasphemy  in  my  ears  to  hear 
you  so  much  as  hint  any  thing  of  a  comparison 
between  His  doings  and  yours.  He  and  His  Apo- 
stles taught  a  religion  of  purity  and  peace,  of 
righteousness  and  heavenlymindedness.  Light  and 
darkness  are  not  more  opposed  than  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  your  doctrines.  You  might  as  well 
argue  with  me,  that  because  He  and  His  Apostles 
did  good,  therefore  you  and  others  may  do  evil. 
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Ref.  "  Peter  expressly  refused  to  obey  the  rulers 
who  wished  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  conscience." 


Chris.  Peter,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  chose  to 
obey  "  God  rather  than  man"  when  he  could  not 
do  both.  You  wish  to  do  neither,  and  plead  the 
example  of  Peter  for  your  conscience. — Acts  iv. 
19. 

Ref.  I  must  leave  you  to  your  bigotry.  But  do 
you  really  persuade  yourself  into  the  belief,  that 
rulers  are  such  pure  and  upright  creatures  as  to  do 
nothing  that  is  wrong  or  corrupt? 

Chris.  I  am  not  at  all  indifferent  to  the  personal 
character  of  rulers.  It  is  a  public  blessing  when 
they  are  wise  and  honest  men,  and  a  public  misfor- 
tune when  they  are  otherwise.  But  my  principles 
of  civil  duty  are  not  to  be  at  your  call,  whenever 
you  choose  to  make  a  tumult.  I  uphold  the  con- 
stitution of  society,  whilst  you  are  quarreling  with 
persons.  Again,  my  maxim  is  this,  let  them  whose 
proper  office  it  is  so  to  do,  tell  rulers  of  their  duties ; 
I  would  preach  to  rulers  their  proper  duties,  and  to 
subjects  theirs.  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
I  would  neither  be  a  flatterer  nor  a  rebel.  But 
when  you  say  a  great  deal  to  the  people  on  the 
obligations  of  their  rulers,  and  little  on  their  own, 
I  see  you  are  taking  a  course  which  will  neither 
make  things  nor  persons  better.  You  misplace  your 
instruction. 
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Ref  Recollect,  however,  my  motto.     Paul  says, 
"  I  am  free  born." 

Chris.   St.  Paul   says,   differently,   "  I   was   free 
born." 

Ref.  Does  not  that  shew  all  men  to  be  born  to 

the  same  rights? 

Chris.  How  little  you  know  either  of  History  or 
Scripture  !  In  Paul's  case  it  shews  just  the  reverse ; 
for  the  Chief  Captain  had  told  Paul,  that  he  (the 
Chief  Captain)  had  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  free- 
dom, or  privileges,  of  a  Roman  citizen.  But  Paul 
says,  /  was  born  in  that  condition ;  for  the  freedom 
of  a  Roman  citizen  was  inherited  by  some,  purchased 
by  others,  and  obtained  in  various  ways.  What  a 
pity  is  it  that  you  would  mislead,  or  are  misled,  in 
so  simple  a  case  of  historical  fact,  if,  by  employing 
this  motto,  you  intended  it  should  bear  any  applica- 
tion to  your  new  doctrines !     Acts  xxii.  27- 

Ref  You  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the  merits 
of  our  system. 

Chris.  That  may  be;  but  I  have  now  examined 
most  of  the  texts  and  cases  which  you  have  pro- 
duced from  the  Bible.  I  have  reasoned  with  you 
upon  them,  and  proved,  that  you  have  either  mis- 
understood9  or  wilfully  misapplied,  their  sense  and 
authority.    To  vindicate  Scripture  from  your  per- 
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version  of  it,  has  been  my  aim.  I  do  not  affect  to 
talk  of  "  twopenny  trash ;"  for,  as  you  justly  observe, 
truth  and  reason  may  be  spoken  for  twopence,  and 
so  may  irreligion  and  untruth ;  and  a  pennyworth  of 
poison  may  kill. — I  say  nothing  in  admiration  of 
respectable  people. — Sense  and  talent  and  integrity 
are  universally  respectable. — As  to  any  "  reviling" 
of  the  poor,  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  worse  sin ;  for 
I  have  learnt,  that  whoso  mocketh  the  poor,  re- 
proacheth  his  Maker;  and  I  know,  that  brotherly 
kindness  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel. — I 
say  nothing  to  stifle  argument,  for  then  I  could  not 
undertake  to  refute  your  conclusions. — I  utter  no 
such  sentiment  as  that  I  would  "  leave  you  in  hell," 
because  of  your  opinions. — What  Christian  could 
ever  care  so  little  for  another's  salvation  ? — But  this 
I  say,  that  Scripture  must  be  read  with  an  honest 
mind,  and  applied  according  to  its  meaning ;  other- 
wise it  may  turn  its  edge  upon  those  who  abuse  it. 
It  was  said  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  holds  good  of  the 
word  of  Scripture  too,  that  "  whosoever  shall  fall  on 
"  this  stone  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it 
"  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder"  Reflect 
upon  this. — At  the  conclusion  of  your  Dialogue  you 
direct  us  to  "  search  the  Scriptures."  I  join  in  that 
advice.  You  also  direct  us  to  certain  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  reference.  I  would  respect 
and  reverence  them  all.  The  first  passage  in  your 
list  is  Jer.  v.  25 — 31.  It  contains  a  severe  reproof 
of  false  prophets,  of  priests,  and  people  too.  See  the 
impartiality  of  Scripture !     But  let  me  turn  your 
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attention  to  what  goes  just  before,  ver.  22 — 24. — 
"  Fear  ye  not  me  ?  saith  the  Lord ;  will  ye  not 
"  tremble  at  my  presence  ? — But  this  people  hath  a 
"  revolting  and  rebellious  heart ;  they  are  revolted 
"  and  gone ;  neither  say  they  in  their  hearts,  Let 
"  us  now  fear  the  Lord  our  God" — You  see  the  lass 
of  the  fear  of  God  is  at  the  bottom,  when  men  fell 
into  gross  sin,  whether  they  be  priests  or  people. 
You  ought  therefore  to  be  convinced  by  this 
chapter,  to  which  you  yourself  refer,  of  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  alive  that  principle,  the  fear 
of  God,  instead  of  destroying  it,  if  you  wish  our 
priests  and  people  not  to  be  as  wicked  as  those 
here  described. 

Ref  Perhaps  you  are  an  interested  person. 

Chris.  I  am  deeply  interested,  wherever  the  Reli- 
gion, Morals,  and  Happiness  of  my  country  are. 

Ref  Well,  I  leave  you,  Sir.     But  do  not  report 
that  I  am  convinced  by  you. 

Chris.  I  am  not  obliged  to  furnish  you  with  Con- 
viction ;  only  with  Reasons  for  it. 


THE  END. 
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LETTER 

TO  THB 

RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING,  M.P. 


SIR, 

1 N  the  report  of  an  eloquent  and  animated  Speech, 
which  is  ascribed  to  you,  among  other  topics  which 
it  embraces,  you  are  represented  to  have  made  the 
following  Statement  respecting  the  Silk  Trade; 
"  That  a  gradual  but  material  accumulation  of  Stock 
"  had  taken  place,  and  that  in  the  last  year  it  had 
"  doubled  the  amount  of  any  former  year." 


The  object  of  this  statement,  is,  to  refer  the 
blame  of  the  overwhelming  distress,  which  is  now 
crushing  down  the  Silk  Trade  of  this  country,  to  the 
sanguine  cupidity  of  traders,  drawing  into  it  an 
excess  of  Stock  beyond  the  real  and  fair  demands 
of  the  consumption. 

Sir,  I  shall  willingly  entertain  the  belief  that  you 
would  not,  for  purposes  of  argument,  knowingly 
sanction  a  false  representation  of  any  material  fact. 
But  I  entreat  you  to  revise  your  present  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  correct :  it  does  not  come  near  the 
truth:  it  betrays,  in  effect,  the  great  deficiency  of 
your  inquiries. 

I  submit  to  you,  that  if  your  other  engagements 
of  public  duty  will   permit  you  to  resort  to  the 
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proper  means  of  inquiry  on  this  subject,  you  will 
soon  be  undeceived  as  to  this  extraordinary  and 
very  erroneous  statement,  which  is  circulated  under 
the  sanction  of  your  name  and  authority.  And  if  I 
am  able  to  satisfy  you  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
estimate  which  you  have  made  of  this  accumulation 
of  Stock,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  English  Silk 
Trade,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment,  to 
retract,  or  qualify,  as  you  shall  see  fit,  the  inferences 
which  you  have  drawn  from  it,  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  present  sinking  state  of  that  portion  of  our 
commerce. 

Sir,  I  take  for  granted  that  your  statement  ori- 
ginates in  a  misapprehension  of  the  Entries,  in  the 
article  of  Silk,  made  in  the  Custom-House  Books. 
Those  Entries  for  the  year  1825,  do  indicate  a  vast 
increase  in  the  importation  of  Silk,  in  that  year,  as 
compared  with  the  four  or  five  preceding  years. 
But,  Sir,  you  seem  not  to  be  aware  how  that  Silk 
came  here,  and  under  what  conditions.  It  has 
escaped  your  knowledge,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  whole  importation  was  made  by  Italian, 
and  other  Foreign  merchants,  at  their  own  risk; 
that  the  stock*  was  thus  sent  here  upon  consign- 

*  I  understand,  on  good  information,  that  there  are  now  lying, 
in  a  state  of  equal  inertness,  not  less  than  500,0001bs.  of  this 
unappropriated  stock,  which  have  remained  unconcerned  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  English  Silk  Trade,  and  might  now  return  to 
their  native  country,  or  go  elsewhere,  without  affecting  the 
accounts  of  the  English  Manufacturer  or  Trader. 
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ment,  not  upon  order ;  and  that  partial  reshipments 
of  it  have  been  continually  going  on,  and  that  these 
reshipments  are  made  without  a  shilling  of  loss  to 
the  English  merchant.  In  short,  Sir,  this  extra 
stock  never  having  become  the  property  of  English 
subjects,  nor  been  brought  into  circulation  in  the 
English  market,  neither  did,  nor  could  produce,  any 
of  the  injurious  effects  which  you  have  wished  to 
ascribe  to  it.  It  touched  our  shores,  but  there  it 
lay  dormant.  As  to  any  pressure  upon  our  internal 
trade,  it  might  as  well  have  been  lying  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Calais,  or  of  Leghorn. 

But,  Sir,  I  will  set  down  the  Entries  of  the 
Custom-House  Books,  which  have  misguided  you, 
and  permit  me  to  point  out  more  distinctly  the 
fallacy  of  your  statement  in  its  essential  bearings. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RAW  AND  THROWN  SILKS, 
From  1823  to  1825,  inclusive. 


RAW  AND  WASTE. 

THROWN. 

1824 

1825 

2,177,773  lbs. 

2,512,164 

3,135,644 

592,705  lbs. 

368,469 

342,005 

Average  of  the  Three  Yean  ending  5th 

2,608,527 

404,423 

Year  ending  10th  of  October,  1825    

3,431,172 

800,501 

Aggregate  Average  of  Raw  &  Thrown,  of 
Three  Years,  ending  5th  of  January,  1825 

3,012,950 

Aggregate  of  Importation  in  the  Year 
ending  10th  of  October,  1825 

4,231,671 
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The  Thrown  Silks  brought  to   this    country  in 
1825,  did,  as  we  see,  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
Thrown  Silks  imported  in  1824;  whilst  the  increase 
in  Raw  Silks  for  1825,  exceed  those  of  1824  in  a 
far  less  proportion.     The  reason  of  that  difference 
in  the   increase  was  this,  that   the  trade  both  of 
manufacture  and  consumption  being  steady  and  ac- 
tive, the  Thrown  Silks,  as  being  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  offered  a  more  prompt  supply  to  the  demand : 
the  Raw  material,  not  being  equally  ready  for  the 
manufacturers'  use,  could  not  get  so  quickly  through 
the  market.     But  comparing  the  total  imports  of 
the  two  years,  viz.  3,012,950lb.  and  4,231,6711b., 
the  increase  on  the  aggregate  is  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent.     This  therefore  is  the  whole  that  can  be 
made   of  the   increase  in  these  apparent  Imports, 
viz.  40  per  cent. 

But  the  extra  Imports  were,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  only  apparent     It  was  not  British  capital 
which  was  invested   in  this  accumulation.     British 
capital  scarcely  touched  it.     It  was  a  foreign  pro- 
perty which  visited  our  shores,  to  try  the  fortune  of 
the  market.     That  market  was  really  a  profitable 
one,  and  naturally  attracted  the  stock  to  it :  but  the 
dawn  of  the  New  Policy  of  1824,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary representations  made  of  it  in  Parliament, 
and  elsewhere,  had  led  foreign  merchants  to  suppose 
that  the   consumption  in  our  Silk  Trade  was  to 
know  no  limits. 
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Sir,  I  fear  that  you  have  all  along  been  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  mode  of  business  which 
obtains  in  the  Importation  of  Silk.  You  have  sup- 
posed that  a  glance  at  the  Custom-House  Books  was 
sufficient  to  instruct  you  in  judging  of  the  prudence 
or  temerity  of  the  English  merchant  in  this  branch 
of  his  commerce.  When  I  have  said  that  the  extra 
Imports  of  last  year  came  at  the  risk  of  the  Foreign 
proprietor,  I  have  described  to  you  the  course  of 
business  in  the  regular  and  ordinary  importation  of 
that  article,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  European  trade. 
A  simple  consignment  is  made  to  the  mercantile 
house  in  London.  The  Loudon  merchant  draws  off 
the  stock  as  he  finds  the  market  requires  it.  He 
has  no  absolute  property  in  the  cargo,  and  acts 
merely  as  the  agent  of  the  Foreign  proprietor,  in 
superintending  the  disposal  of  it ;  or  in  retaining,  or 
reshipping  the  surplus  b. 

b  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  very 
luminous  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  our  Banking 
and  Mercantile  System  daring  the  last  year,  which  he  has  given 
at  the  moment  whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press, 
should  have  renewed  the  same  unfavourable  representation  of  the 
effect  of  these  excessive  Imports,  upon  the  movements  of  the 
Silk  Trade.  The  unquestionable  candour  of  this  noble  person,  in 
meeting  every  point  on  its  fair  grounds,  gives  the  greater  weight 
to  this  repeated  representation. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  on  every  account,  that  we  should 
come  to  a  fair  view  of  the  case.  If  the  indiscretions  of  the  Silk 
Trade  have  been  the  cause  of  its  present  misfortunes,  those 
indiscretions  might  justly  be  left  to  work  their  own  cure,  or 
atone  for  their  folly.  But  if  those  misfortunes  originate  in  the 
influence  of  the  New  Scheme  of  Trade,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
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The  Asiatic  trade,  it  is  true,  is  managed  in  a 
different  manner.     The  India  Company  import  their 
Silks  not  upon  consignment :  in  these  Silks  English 
property  is  invested.      But  the  India  Imports  are 
wholly  of  Maw  Silk.     And  thus  we  see  that  the 
rate  of  double   accumulation,  which  was   confined 
last  year  to  the  Thrown  Silks,  keeps  always  at  a 
distance  from  the  proper  circle  of  British  transac- 
tions.    If  the  India  Company   exceeded   in   Raw 
Imports  last  year,  they  are  well  known  to  conduct 
their  business  on  sounder  principles  than  those  of 
pressing  the  market  by  excessive  sales.     In  point  of 
fact,  the  quantities  which  they  have  declared  for  sale, 
in  the  two  last  years,  have  been  excessively  low. 

The  fidelity  of  this  whole  representation  which  I 
have  now  offered  to  you  may  be  easily  ascertained. 


ment  and  the  Legislature  have  a  duty  to  discharge  in  recon- 
sidering that  scheme,  and  ascertaining  how  it  comes  to  act  so 
injuriously  upon  our  home  interests.  Those  misfortunes  will 
then  constitute  a  claim  to  regard,  which  the  suffering  parties 
could  not  otherwise  prefer.  Nor  will  it  then  be  a  very  gracious 
mode  of  treatment  to  pursue  towards  those  sufferers,  to  taunt 
them  with  their  improvidence,  at  the  moment  when  a  measure, 
indisputably  a  hard,  if  not  an  oppressive  and  injurious  one,  is 
put  to  operation  against  them.  This  would  be  to  take  away 
their  fair  character  of  prudence  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  as  well  as  despoil  them  of  their  property. 

I  deem  it  therefore  of  consequence  to  press  the  consideration 
of  this  point,  that  the  vague  and  general  idea  of  excessive  Im- 
portation may  not  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  opinions  we  form  of 
the  state  of  this  trade,  nor  divert  attention  from  the  true  relief 
to  be  applied  to  it. 
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There  are  about  Ten  principal  houses  in  London, 
scarcely  so  many,  which  possess  among  them  nearly 
the  whole  Import  trade  in  Silk,  except  the  Asiatic. 
Those  houses  will  report  to  you,  how  the  Importa- 
tions are  conducted,  and  whether  it  was  the  spirit  of 
English  speculation  which  attracted  to  our  ports 
those  unusual  supplies  of  stock  during  the  last  year. 
They  will  inform  you  that .  the  quiet  repositories  of 
the  London  Docks,  or  the  Importers'  own  ware- 
houses, held  this  foreign  property,  with  little  or  no 
influence  of  excitement  upon  the  proper  circulation 
of  the  English  market. 

As  to  the  Manufactured  stock,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Manufacturers'  warehouses,  and  to  the  shops  of  the 
Mercers,  to  disprove  the  charge  of  an  excessive 
accumulation.  The  country  manufacturers  all  hold 
diminished  stocks.  A  few,  only  a  few  houses  in 
London,  hold  any  thing  like  a  full  stock.  And  the 
principal  Mercers  discontinue  their  purchases,  or 
greatly  contract  them,  not  because  their  shops  are 
overloaded,  nor  because  they  have  no  sales  for  the 
relics  of  the  English  Manufacture,  but  because  they 
are  looking  to  the  Importation  of  Foreign  goods  as 
the  object  of  their  future  traffick. 

Your  position  therefore  respecting  an  enormous 
accumulation,  I  presume  to  consider  as  untenable 
in  every  point  of  view :  and  the  inference  which  you 
have  wished  to  enforce,  in  referring  the  calamitous 
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condition  of  the  Silk  Trade  to  the  imprudence 
cupidity  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  i 
give  way.  Of  one  imprudence  those  persons 
tainly  have  been  guilty ;  that  was  in  calcula 
upon  a  continuance  of  the  prosperous  state  of  thi 
which  they  had  begun  to  enjoy. 

Sir,  this  now  rapidly  declining  trade  was  late 
flourishing  one.  It  had  been  expanding  the 
four  years.  Its  prosperity  arose  out  of  the  inte: 
resources  of  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  deci 
increase  in  the  public  taste  for  the  use  of  t 
article,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Silk  maim 
ture.  All  parts  of  this  trade  were  thriving. 
means  of  it,  an  innocent  luxury  was  rendered 
source  of  a  productive  industry,  which  replenisl 
and  augmented  the  public  and  private  wealth  out 
which  it  grew.  It  fed  its  thousands.  It  is  r 
starving  its  thousands.  Many  of  the  princij 
engaged  in  it  are  closing  their  business,  some  fr 
prudence,  others  from  compulsion.  The  workn 
and  their  families  are  pining  with  famine,  e 
charity  is  forced  to  furnish  a  miserable  subsisten 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  nature,  to  those  wh< 
their  industry  lately  maintained  in  competence  s 
in  health.  In  many  cases  the  household  furniti 
of  these  destitute  workmen,  their  clothing,  th 
looms,  are  pawned  for  the  wants  of  the  passing  ho 
Indeed,  Sir,  in  the  sad  history  of  this  scene 
accumulated  privation  and  affliction,  I  could  descri 
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to  you  particular  instances  of  an  agonising  misery, 
which,  in  the  recital,  would  put  your  humanity  to 
too  severe  a  trial. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  calamitous  convulsion, 
this  extraordinary  reverse,  in  this  one  branch  of  our 
domestic  commerce? 

Sir,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  confound  the 
present  misfortunes  of  the  Silk  Trade,  with  the 
general  embarrassment  which  presses  upon  our 
whole  mercantile  system.  The  cases  are  notoriously 
distinct.  There  is  no  proportion  between  that 
general  embarrassment,  and  the  far  more  desperate 
condition  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce.  In  other 
branches  there  is  distress :  in  this  there  is  ruin ;  ruin 
spreading  more  widely  every  hour. 

It  is  no  less  in  vain  to  compare  the  stagnation  of 
the  Silk  Trade  with  the  particular  embarrassments 
of  the  Cotton  Market.  Look  into  the  two  cases, — 
The  majority  of  the  Silk  Throwsters  have  shut  up 
their  mills ;  the  majority  of  the  Silk  Manufacturers 
have  suspended  their  business,  or  been  driven  from 
it:  the  Silk  Mercers  refuse  to  lay  in  their  usual 
supplies  of  English  manufacture.  Is  there  any  thing 
Kke  this  in  the  Cotton  Trade  ?  Are  the  shopkeepers 
refusing  to  purchase  English  Cotton  Goods  in  the 
expectation  of  foreign  supplies  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly 
well  known,  that  the  great  stagnation  in  the  Cotton 
Market   is   in   the   first   stage   of  that   commerce, 
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namely,  in  the  traffick  upon  the  raw  material  ?  Is 
it  not  equally  well  known  that  the  stagnation  in  the 
Silk  Trade  is  in  the  production  of  the  manufactured 
goods, — that  there  is  a  plethora  in  the  one  case,  and 
a  want  of  the  very  pulse  of  life  in  the  other  ? 

Again,  what  have  been  the  comparative  fluc- 
tuations of  price  in  Cotton  and  in  Silk?  Between 
1824  and  1825,  Cotton  Wool  rose  from  74^.  and  9d. 
per  lb,  to  lQd.  and  22rf.  in  some  kinds:  in  others, 
from  5d.  and  64-.  to  9d.  and  13d.  Now  they  are 
fallen  back  to  the  level  of  their  former  prices.  Has 
any  similar  excess  of  fluctuation  occurred  in  Silk  ? 
Was  its  price  ever  enhanced  100  or  140  per  cent? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  excitement  of  a  healthy 
and  hopeful  trade  there  was,  no  doubt.  But  the 
extreme  range  of  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  this 
commodity  was  within  40  per  cent.  The  active 
demand  both  of  the  manufacturing  market  and  the 
market  of  consumption,  was  so  powerful  a  stimulus 
to  the  first  operations  of  purchase,  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  Raw  material  should  not  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  its  value.  You  cannot  have  an  effective 
and  augmenting  demand,  (which  was  the  case  in  the 
Silk  Trade,)  without  an  advance  of  price  in  the 
first  material. 

Sir,  these  comparisons  which  have  been  resorted 
to,  under  the  idea  of  identifying  the  distresses  of  the 
Silk  Trade  with  the  general  depressed  state  of  our 
commerce,   or  the   difficulties   of  other   particular 
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branches  of  our  manufacturing  system,  are  absolutely 
fallacious.  It  will  be  a  most  alarming  misfortune, 
if  you  practically  adopt  them  :  or  if  the  general  state 
of  the  country,  which  is  sufficiently  gloomy,  should 
disguise  from  your  view  the  true  origin  of  any  single 
case  of  aggravated  evil,  to  which  a  more  discrimi- 
nating observation  might  direct  you  to  administer 
the  appropriate  remedy. 

But,  Sir,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gloom,  the 
sufferers  in  the  Silk  Trade  venture  to  assure  you 
that  they  understand  their  own  case  sufficiently  well. 
They  contend  that  they  know  how  to  assign  the 
evils  which  they  endure  to  their  proper  causes. 
Financial  difficulties  in  the  loss  of  credit  and  of  con- 
fidence, they  share  in  common  with  others.  The 
progressive  destruction  of  their  trade,  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  demand  for  their  produce,  they  argue  cannot 
be  owing  to  that  common  misfortune.  They  contend 
that  they  know  the  difference  between  the  want 
of  facilities  in  obtaining  discounts  upon  their  bills, 
and  a  failure  of  those  transactions  and  contracts 
upon  which  bills  of  credit  are  founded.  Sir,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  deny  that  you  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  investigation  of  what  they  have  to  urge  on 
this  head.  For  when  a  happier  face  of  things  is 
hereafter  restored,  (as  we  trust  it  soon  will  be,)  in 
the  other  elements  of  our  national  prosperity,  if,  in 
that  restoration,  their  solitary  trade  shall  be  seen 
to  be  lying  in  ruins,  no  efforts  of  eloquence,  no,  not 
even  yours,  will  be  able  to  make  the  defence  of  the 
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measure   which  will  then  be  conspicuously   shewn 
to  have  been  so  calamitous  in  its  operation. 

Sir,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  which 
I  have  the  most  distant  intention  of  controverting 
with  you.  The  practical  question  is,  as  every  person 
of  any  reflection  knows,  how  can  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  be  introduced  safely  and  prudently  into 
the  Silk  Manufacture  ?  It  would  be  insane  to  ima- 
gine that  the  future  and  contingent  advantages  of 
Free  Trade  can  be  an  equivalent  for  the  misery  and 
oppression  of  half  a  milion  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
Those  prospective  advantages  cannot  compensate 
to  humanity,  to  justice,  or  to  the  public  interest, 
for  their  previous  sufferings,  if  they  are  to  be  given 
up  to  be  the  victims  of  the  first  experiment  of  me- 
lioration in  our  commercial  policy. 

The  essence  of  the  practical  question,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  resolves  itself  into  a  calculation  of  the 
comparative  means  and  advantages  of  the  English 
and  Foreign  Trader,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  com- 
modity in  question.  How  then  does  this  com- 
parison stand  ? 

Statements,  detailed  and  minute  statements,  have 
been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  charges 
incident  to  the  Silk  Manufacture,  in  every  stage 
of  it,  in  England,  and  in  other  countries.  The  com- 
parison has  been  reduced  to  figures,  item  by  item. 
It  has  been  calculated,  what  a  yard  of  wrought 
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costs  at  Zurich,  or  Baden,  what  at  Lyons,  and  what 
a  yard  of  the  same  quality  of  fabric  costs,  and  must 
cost  in  England.  The  result  of  those  relative  state- 
ments is,  that  there  is  a  superiority  on  the  side  of  the 
Foreign  Manufacturer  over  our  own,  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  from  43  to  46  per  cent,  at  Lyons, 
and  not  less  than  from  56  to  59  at  Zurich,  on  plain 
Silk  goods,  and  not  less  than  from  60  to  100  per 
cent,  on  fabrics  of  taste  and  fancy. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  even  of  the  English 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  themselves  were  not 
aware,  till  lately,  of  the  actual  disparity  between 
themselves  and  Foreigners  in  reference  to  the  cost 
of  Silk  produce.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was 
a  vast  difference  in  favour  of  the  Foreigner,  but  they 
had  not  reduced  to  any  definite  calculation  the  exact 
amount  of  that  difference.  Recent  investigation  has 
cleared  up  the  matter  to  arithmetical  certainty.  The 
conviction  of  the  English  Trader,  founded  upon  this 
investigation,  is,  that  a  protecting  duty  of  80  per 
cent.,  a  duty  which  cannot  be  enforced  or  secured 
to  its  nominal  amount,  is  equivalent  to  a  surrender 
of  his  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Foreigner.  To 
subject  him  to  a  disproportioned  competition,  a  com- 
petition with  no  parity  of  circumstances,  no  equality 
of  means,  is  in  fact  to  cut  away  the  foundations  of 
his  commerce. 

If,  under  this  inequality  of  things,  the  Trade  be 
opened,  some  time  may  pass,  perhaps  a  year  or  two, 
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before  the  foreign  supplies  can  take  full  possession 
of  the  English  market.     But,  as  the  weaker  party 
cannot  keep  up  a  losing  contest  with  the  stronger, 
the  just  calculation  is,  that  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  establish 
a  complete  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreigner. 
Your  Free  Trade  will  then  be  at  Lyons,  at  Zurich, 
at  Crevelt,  or  in  Piedmont ;  any  where  but  in  Spital- 
fields,  Coventry,  or  Macclesfield.     Your  Protestant 
refugees,    who   brought   this   trade   with   them    to 
England,  as  a  boon  to  you  in  return  for  your  recep- 
tion of  them  into  the  bosom  of  your  country,  will 
find  the  revocation  of  your  late  protecting  laws  to 
be  their  sentence  of  exile,  driving  them  and  it  from 
your  shores  to  some  other  and  safer  asylum. 

His  Majesty's  Government  stand  too  high  in  the 
public  confidence  to  be  suspected  of  any  design 
against  the  interests  of  their  country,  or  of  an  indif- 
ference of  feeling  to  the  rights,  the  property,  and 
welfare,  of  a  very  numerous  body  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  first 
impressions  which  were  admitted  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  this  new 
measure,  were  admitted  before  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  information  had  been  collected  by  which  to  regu- 
late it.  The  general  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  might 
not  have  been  adequately  guarded  by  a  knowledge 
of  details  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Silk  manufacture. 
When  the  English  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
themselves,  whose  interests  should  have  made  them 
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more  sensitive  to  such  kind  of  observation,  were 
unprepared  with  the  necessary  data,  it  is  no  great 
impeachment  of  the  discernment  or  assiduity  of 
public  Statesmen,  or  of  the  Legislature,  to  have 
entertained  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  which  a  more 
complete  investigation  may  have  served  to  correct. 

It  is  possible  for  the  most  enlightened  men  to  fall 
into  great  mistakes  in  arrangements  of  this  kind. 
There  is  far  less  of  eclat  in  studying  how  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  existing  interests  with  the  enlarged 
views  of  a  liberal  system  of  affairs,  than  in  opening 
those  views  to  the  public  eye,  and  recommending 
them  to  the  public  admiration.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  soundest  general  ideas,  for  want  of  their 
correctives  of  practical  knowledge,  often  turn  out,  in 
effect,  to  be  only  schemes  of  disarrangement  and 
national  evil.  The  eloquent  and  dignified  statesman 
cannot  condescend  to  enter  the  workshop  or  the 
home,  of  the  manual  labourer,  whilst  he  legislates 
upon  his  trade,  and  his  bread,  with  all  the  confidence 
and  security  inspired  by  correct  theoretical  doctrines. 
But  let  the  liberal  statesman  beware.  Nothing  can 
eventually  discredit  his  superior  policy  so  much  as 
grave  mistakes  committed  in  its  application. 

And  what  more  fatal  mistake  could  there  be,  than 
to  displace,  on  the  sudden,  a  population  of  150,000 
or  200,000  working  hands,  (which  are  the  numbers 
estimated  to  be  employed  in  the  Silk  Trade,)  and 
derange  their  system  of  labour,  in  the  prosecution 

u  u 
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of  this  experiment  of  an  ill-adjusted  competition  ? 
Is  it  so  certain,  if  any  considerable  part  of  these 
persons  are  forced  from  their  present  work,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  turn  their  hand  and  their  fixed  habits 
of  skill  to  a  new  trade,  or  that  there  will  be  a  new 
trade  ready  to  receive  them  ?  Is  it  so  certain,  that 
the  reproductive  powers  of  the  country,  prolific  as 
those  of  the  polypus,  would  generate  new  limbs  of 
equal  vigour,  to  close  up  the  wound  of  every  rude 
mutilation  ?    Who  will  undertake  to  say  that  there 
would  exist  in  the  country,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years,  an  equal  accession  of  hands  employed 
in  other  more  advantageous  labour  ?  We  may  give 
to  foreigners  what  we  take  from  our  fellow-subjects. 
But  is  it  clear  that  our  country  will  regain,  in  any 
shape,  the  loss  inflicted  upon  it?    The  benefit  in 
possession  we  may  throw  away.     So  much  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do :  whilst  the  events  of  time,  and  the 
changes  of  the  world,  may  defeat  the  fairest  projects 
of  our  untried  speculations. 

These  suggestions,  Sir,  if  they  should  ever  reach 
your  eye,  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  your  reflec- 
tion. Entertaining,  as  I  do,  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  a  high  admiration  of  your  powers  of  elo- 
quence, and  no  mean  respect  for  your  talents  of 
policy,  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  details 
of  necessary  information  essentially  affecting  this 
important  question  did  not  come  before  you  so  early 
as  might  have  been  wished.  I  presume  to  think  you 
have  been  deceived,  not  in  your  general  views,  but 
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in  the  practicability  of  applying  them  to  the  Silk 
Trade,  under  the  present  state  of  our  country.  By 
the  present  state  of  our  country  I  mean  its  condition 
in  respect  of  the  Wages  of  Labour,  and  the  Price 
of  Corn,  which  must  always  govern,  as  a  dominant 
principle,  those  wages.  The  relative  magnitude  of 
our  National  Debt  is  also  an  ingredient  in  this 
calculation.  That  debt  was  the  purchase  of  our 
national  safety  and  our  national  honour.  But  you 
will  find  its  weight  pressing  upon  you  in  many  of 
the  wisest  schemes  of  commercial  financial  im- 
provement. 

In  point  of  skill,  we  must  be  aware  that  the 
foreigner  has  the  start  of  us.  Our  machinery  is  but 
an  imitation  of  his,  and  the  great  quantity  of  manual 
labour  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  Silk, 
gives  him  an  insuperable  advantage  so  long  as  the 
money  wages  of  labour  shall  remain  so  unequal  on 
the  two  sides,  as  they  now  are.  Our  artisans  were 
lately  improving  their  machinery  and  their  skill, 
but  this  precipitate  measure,  if  persisted  in,  will 
render  the  prosecution  of  their  attempts  superfluous. 
Review  it  once  more,  and  if  you  begin  to  perceive 
its  defects, 

44  Quern  sua  culpa  premit,  deceptus  oniitte  tueri." 

It  is  told  of  an  eminent  statesman,  a  statesman  of 
France,  who  was  a  great  and  not  unsuccessful  regu- 
lator of  commerce,  that  when  a  body  of  merchants 

u  u  2 
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once  remonstrated  with  him  on  some  of  hie  measures, 
which  threatened  their  property  or  welfare,  and  were 
driven  to  the  last  plea, — "  Ilfaut  vivre ;"  he  replied, 
"  Messieurs,  je  n'en  vois  pas  la  necessite."  I  feel 
assured  that  your  cultivated  mind  would  revolt  from 
such  inhumanity  of  sentiment.  But,  unintentionally, 
you  may  act,  what  this  statesman  said. 

My  fear  is,  Sir,  that  the  unwelcome  truth  will 
at  last  force  itself  upon  the  conviction  even  of  the 
most  confident  advisers  of  this  new  measure,  that 
the  essential  imprudence  of  the  measure  itself,  and 
not  the  avarice  of  trade,  has  been  the  source  and 
cause  of  the  alarming  distresses  which  are  now 
spreading  fast  through  this  vast  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, the  third  staple  trade  of  the  kingdom :  but 
that  the  conviction,  if  pertinaciously  repelled,  may 
come  too  late  for  a  remedy  of  the  evil.  My  next 
fear  is,  that,  in  that  event,  "  the  ears  which  have 
"  been  goaded  with  the  cries  of  Free  Trade,"  will 
ere  long  be  goaded  with  the  cries  of  expiring  English 
Trade : — that  they  will  be  assailed  with  the  moans 
of  famished,  despairing  workmen  and  their  wretched 
families,  mingled  with  the  just  complaints  of  impo- 
verished and  ruined  merchants. 

Sir,  if  you  could  quit  the  higher  engagements  of 
your  office  for  a  few  hours,  and  pass  those  hours 
in  looking  through  the  actual  scene  of  wretchedness 
which  now  exists,  either  at  Macclesfield,  or  in  Spital- 
fields ;    and  acquaint  yourself  with  the  reality  and 
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the  poignancy  of  those  sufferings  which  have  been 
borne  with  so  much  of  exemplary  patience  and 
peaceable  forbearance,  especially  in  this  latter  place, 
whilst  petition  after  petition  has  failed  to  obtain 
for  them  the  prospect  of  redress,  I  believe  that  you 
would  understand  more  justly  what  are  the  merits 
of  this  useful  and  most  deserving  class  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects ;  and  in  their  patient  demeanour 
would  find  one  motive  more  for  an  anxious  revisal 
of  the  questionable  measure  to  which  they  ascribe 
their  present  condition. 

If  that  measure  be  of  the  injurious  character 
which  they  conceive  it  to  be,  none  can  step  forward 
with  so  good  a  grace,  or  with  so  much  benefit  to  the 
public  interest,  to  arrest  it  in  its  course,  or  postpone 
its  execution,  as  those  distinguished  persons  whose 
responsibility  to  their  country  will  stand  most  deeply 
pledged  for  the  practical  results  of  it,  and  who  can- 
not in  this  instance  commit  an  error  without  a  hazard 
to  their  reputation,  which  it  can  be  neither  their 
prudence  nor  their  magnanimity  to  encounter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

One  icho  is  no  Enemy  to  Free  Trade  on  Just  Principles. 

1 8th  February,  1826. 

THE  END. 
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